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OUR  NEAREST  AND  DEAREST  ENEMIES. 


The  undisputed  currency  among  the  Allied  peoples  of  outgrown 
political  theories  is  among  the  main  sources  of  those  fatal  mis¬ 
takes  which  have  enabled  their  enemies  to  score  palpable  successes 
in  diplomacy  and  war.  For  it  can  no  longer  be  gainsaid  that 
shortsightedness  in  preparing  and  blunders  in  executing  our 
schemes  have  done  more  for  the  enemy  than  his  own  sagacity  and 
skill.  Outspoken  Germans  own  as  much.  One  of  the  frankest^ 
among  them  avows,  for  instance,  that  the  military  situation  result¬ 
ing  from  our  many  reverses  is  due  to  our  oversights  and  stumbles 
rather  than  to  Germany’s  greater  numerical  strength.^  This  fact, 
which  has  long  pressed  for  general  recognition,  is  barbed  w'ith  an 
excruciating  sting  which  may,  however,  become  an  inspiriting 
stimulus.  For  it  is  still  possible  to  dislodge  the  cause  before  the 
effect  has  become  irreparable. 

Our  effete  system  of  governance,  with  its  roots  in  a  dead  past 
and  its  blighting  shadow  flung  across  the  present  and  future  of 
the  nation,  must  be  swept  away.  The  illusions  with  wFich  it  is 
warping  British  thought  and  sapping  British  force  must  be  dis¬ 
pelled.  We  shall  have  to  forswear  once  for  all  the  comfortable 
doctrine  that  effects  can  be  had  without  adequate  causes,  and  that 
tidal  waves  of  cosmic  magnitude  can  be  kept  from  breaking  by 
homoeopathic  drops  of  olive  oil.  If  w’e  really  desire  the  ends  we 
must  resolutely  employ  efficacious  means.  Down  to  the  present 
moment  our  behaviour  bespeaks  utter  disregard  of  this  maxim  in 
almost  every  public  department  except  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 
For  this  the  system  is  to  blame. 


(1)  Maximilian  Harden  propounded  those  and  kindred  views  in  a  lecture 
fecently  delivered  in  Hamburg.  He  is  gifted  with  sharpness  of  sight.  But 
any  person  of  common  sense  and  average  information  could  make  this  discovery 
lunaided. 

(2)  Parenthetically  I  may  add  that  when  the  truth  becomes  known  the  world 
*ill  be  amazed  to  learn  with  how  few  troops  our  adversaries  are  holding  their 
western  front  against  us. 
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None  of  the  public  servants  of  the  nation  has  been  lacking  in 
any  of  the  qualities  which  a  nice  sense  of  duty  or  an  ethically, 
trained  will  could  bestow.  And  for  inborn  or  inbred  limitationg 
no  man  can  be  held  responsible.  One  and  all  they  have  done  their 
best.  But  they  stand  for  a  system  which  has  lost  its  efficacy,  and 
is  no  more  applicable  to  the  present  w’orld-welter  than  is  the  law 
of  Moses  to  the  requirements  of  the  twentieth  century  of  grace. 
And  unless  that  system,  together  with  its  old  parliamentary 
doctrines,  its  cherished  traditions  of  liberty,  its  sharply  accen¬ 
tuated  individualism,  its  conservative  predilections,  and  its  insular 
illusions  be  speedily  readjusted  to  the  new  conditions,  much  that 
is  precious,  not  only  to  the  race  but  also  to  civilised  man  generally, 
will  be  swept  away  into  history  by  the  Teuton  tide  of  which  the 
present  w^ar  is  but  the  first  inrush. 

As  no  individual  can  live  in  peace  against  the  will  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  so  no  nation  can  hope  to  lead  a  quiet  existence  aloof  from 
the  hardships  of  militarism  if  even  one  powerful  and  ambitious 
race  is  determined  to  assail  and  despoil  it.  Now  that  is  Britain’s 
position  towards  Germany.  And  this  sinister  influence  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  such  time  as  one  of  the  two  nations  has  ceased  to  be 
a  world-Power.  That  fate  might  already  have  overtaken  the 
Teutons  had  we  not  unaccountably  thrown  away  opportunities 
which  placed  the  final  victory  within  our  reach.  True,  that  was 
done  with  the  best  intentions  by  honest  champions  of  a  super¬ 
annuated  system  operating  with  w'orthless  standards  and  rusty 
canons.  And  w'hat  has  been  will  continue  to  be  unless  a  new 
leaf  be  turned.  If  that  be  possible — and  my  lively  faith  in  the 
British  race  forbids  me  to  assume  that  any  human  effort  is  too 
much  for  its  enterprise,  self-denial,  or  staying  powers — then  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  bow  to  the  decree  of  Fate.  As  the 
Germans  forced  us  to  embark  on  this  most  sanguinary  struggle  in 
human  history,  so  they  are  now  forcing  us  not  merely  into 
obligatory  military  service,  but  also  into  all  the  other  practical  and 
permanent  consequences  of  militarism.  It  is  Hobson’s  choice. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  the  British  Government  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  consciously  discerned  more  than  the  proximate 
ends  of  the  policy  which  circumstance  had  suddenly  imposed  upon 
it.  Bespecting  the  ways  and  means  of  securing  those  aims,  and 
the  time  which  the  effort  would  require,  the  minds  of  most  of 
our  leaders  were  blank.  Indeed,  one  is  tempted  to  say  that 
even  now  neither  the  nation  nor  its  rulers  have  a  sufficiently  far- 
reaching  vision  of  the  changes  which  the  adoption  of  those  ways 
and  means  must  bring  about  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
people.  Deep-seated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  community  is  a  vague,  all-pervading  feeling  that  after  the 
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I  war  things  will  revert  to  their  old  grooves,  and  that  business, 

*1  pleasure,  politics  and  pursuits  will  go  on  as  before.  And  that 

i  semi-conscious  conviction  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  irrational 
likes  and  dislikes  which  astonish  our  friends  and  delight  our  foes — 
a  of  the  strong  aversion  to  obligatory  military  service,  for  example ; 

I  of  the  relish  with  which  we  continue  to  confine  our  attention  to 
I  parts  instead  of  surveying  the  whole  of  a  problem  in  all  its  bear- 
3  ings ;  and  of  dealing  in  half-measures  in  lieu  of  adopting  a  com- 
;  prehensive  policy  of  thorough.  A  concrete  instance,  taken  from 
!  the  current  events  of  the  Near  East,  may  enable  the  reader  to 
;  realise  the  baleful  effects  of  the  happy-go-lucky  tactics  which  have 
I  survived  into  the  seventeenth  month  of  the  new  epoch. 

The  Allies’  mistakes  have  been  catalogued  by  an  observant 
German  who  saw  Bismarck  at  work.^  The  earliest  one  on  which 
13  he  dwells  is  the  fatuous  way  in  which  we  abstained  from  an  attack 
'  on  the  Dardanelles  until  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  had  got  in. 
i  Next  came  the  Gallipoli  enterprise  as  it  was  executed.  The  real 
i  significance  of  that  operation  is  to  be  sought  not  merely  in  the 

Ippalling  loss  it  entailed  of  life  and  money,  but  in  the  tremendous 
Qoral  effect  it  produced  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  the 
iloslem  East,  and  in  the  still  more  sinister  consequences  which 
ts  failure  and  final  abandonment  will  yet  involve.  As  the 
fapanese  victory  over  Russia  in  the  Manchurian  campaign  shook 
he  faith  of  the  millions  of  Orientals  who  had  theretofore  believed 
u  the  white  man  and  trembled,  so  now  the  confidence  of  the 
Moslem  w'orld  in  itself  is  heightened  immeasurably,  and  its  esti- 
nate  of  the  great  Colonial  Powers  has  fallen  in  proportion.- 
The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  none  of  the  crucial  problems 
was  treated  by  the  Allies  with  reference  to  the  ground  ideas  of 
1  rounded  plan.  Each  little  occurrence  was  dealt  with  by  itself 
on  its  own  merits,  and  at  most  wdth  reference  to  the  general 
principles  of  international  Whiggism.  And  this  failure  to  rise  to 
the  cardinal  principles  of  latter-day  military  and  diplomatic 
strategy  involved  in  the  various  episodes  marks  almost  every  phase 
of  the  struggle,  and  seems  inseparable  from  the  Allies’  mode  of 
thought  and  action.  Is  this  a  premonitory  token  of  Fate,  the 
first  characters  of  the  wTiting  on  the  wall? 

Confining  one’s  attention  to  the  Balkan  aspect  of  the  world- 
problem,  one  is  struck  with  the  Allies’  slowness  to  discern  the 
leadings  of  interest  and  the  promptings  of  duty  there.  Hemmed 
round  with  a  maze  of  petty  motives  which,  compared  with  the 

(1)  Maximilian  Harden,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Zuhunft.  One  of  his 
recent  articles  in  that  publication  is  worth  perusing,  on  the  principle  Fas  est  et 
ab  ho^tc  doceri. 

(2)  Harden’s  lecture  in  Hamburg,  cf.  Times,  November  16th,  1915. 
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common  aim,  were  but  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean,  they 
endeavoured  to  further  this  one  without  impairing  that,  and  when 
rapidity  of  decision  was  essential  to  success  they  calmly  waited 
to  see  further,  and  meanwhile  let  the  opportunity  slip  by  un¬ 
utilised.  Only  their  optimism  grew  and  throve  on  that  succession 
of  chances  and  misses.  For  their  faith  is  like  that  of  Tertullian. 

Soon  after  Germany  had  declared  war  Venizelos  inquired  of 
the  British  Minister  in  Athens  how'  Great  Britain  would  behave 
if  an  attack  were  made  on  the  Greek  fleet  by  the  Turks.  He 
may  have  had  in  mind  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau  at  the  time. 
I  know  how  uneasy  in  mind  they  made  him.  The  answ'er  which 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary  is  said  to  have  returned  was 
virtually  this:  “Turkey’s  neutrality  is  of  primary  importance 
to  the  Entente,  wdiich  hopes  to  see  it  preserved.  But  if  Turkey 
were  guilty  of  the  aggression  alluded  to,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Greece.”  That  encouragement  moved 
Venizelos  fxiwerfully  and  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  his  activity. 
He  thereupon  set  to  work,  in  concert  with  Take  Jonescu,  to  revive 
the  Balkan  League.  The  aim  was  worthy  of  the  two  statesmen. 
Had  it  been  attained  it  would  have  shortened  the  war  consider¬ 
ably.  To  my  thinking,  however,  it  was  unattainable.  But,  even 
if  it  had  been  feasible,  it  could  have  been  compassed  only  by 
persons  or  institutions  situated  outside  the  Balkans  and  devoid 
of  interests  there.  Venizelos,  the  object  of  hatred  and  mistrust, 
was  disqualified,  for  it  was  he  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest  and  infuriated  the  Bulgars  by  wresting  from  them 
Kavalla  and  the  adjacent  districts. 

The  Entente  Powers  were  a  hundred  leagues  from  statesman¬ 
ship  and  good  sense  w'hen  they  undertook  to  re-establish  the 
Balkan  League  and  employed  as  their  agent  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
construction  the  man  wdio  was  looked  upon  by  the  Bulgars  as 
their  cleverest  and  therefore  most  dangerous  enemy.  Further, 
knowing  as  they  knew  that  the  trinity  of  neutral  Kinglets,  despite 
its  general  compact  wdth  the  Kaiser,  would  be  attracted  by  the 
victor,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  drawn  into  his  orbit  irresistibly, 
one  of  their  first  moves  ought  surely  to  have  been  to  keep  the 
three  from  acquiring  faith  in  the  military  supremacy  of  the 
Teutons.  But  no  such  effort  was  ever  made  or  contemplated. 
One  of  the  most  potent  German  weapons  in  the  present  struggle 
is  their  Press  organisation  abroad.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
gigantic  hypnotising  machine  w'hich  has  hitherto  conferred  on 
them  advantages  second  only  to  those  of  their  heavy  artillery  and 
their  Zeppelins.  But  the  Allies  have  not  yet  even  considered 
the  advisability  of  organising  a  counter  agency.  They  are  much 
too  clean-handed,  forsooth,  to  compete  with  the  race  of  “dirty 
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fighters”  in  the  use  of  disgusting  weapons.  The  chivalrous  tradi¬ 
tions  of  war  must  be  kept  uncontamiuated.  If  we  win  we  must 
win  in  congruity  wuth  the  hallowed  old  rules  and  traditions,  not 
otherwise. 

Venizelos’  main  motive  was  to  stay  Germany’s  march  on  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  nieans  he  at  first  proposed  to  employ  were  a 
defensive  and  offensive  treaty  uniting  all  the  Balkan  States  in 
a  military  league,  and  then  a  combined  campaign  in  aid  of  the 
Serbs— for  Venizelos  is  a  confirmed  optimist.  He  imagined  that 
Serbia  could  be  got  to  loose  her  grasp  of  IMacedonia,  and  that  by 
dint  of  that  tremendous  sacrifice  Bulgaria’s  hostility  would  be 
:  disarmed,  as  though  any  gifts  and  marks  of  friendship  could  win 
over  the  insatiable  Bulgars  !  But  hard  facts  soon  shattered  these 
;  amiable  fancies.  To  the  exhortations  and  demands  made  by 
f  the  easy-going  League-weavers  King  Peter  and  his  people  entered 
a  resolute  demurrer.  Why  should  they  alone  defray  the  cost  of  an 
:  undertaking  profitable  to  all?  Why  should  not  Greece  give  up 
Kavalla  and  lessen  to  that  extent  the  sacrifice  expected  of 
*  Serbia? 


Venizelos  answered  that  there  were  cogent  reasons  why  this 
could  not  be,  and  refused  to  budge  from  his  position.  Days,  weeks, 
months  lapsed,  and  while  this  aimless  palaver  was  going  on 
Germany  and  Bulgaria  were  concerting  their  schemes  against 
the  Allies.  In  March,  1915,  the  German-Austrian-Bulgarian  plan 
of  campaign  against  Serbia  was  already  drafted,  revised,  and 
approved  in  Berlin.  Whether  the  Entente  Powers  believed  in 


the  existence  of  a  covenant  between  the  Kinglets  and  the  Kaiser 
is  a  moot  point.  But  they  felt  reasonably  sure  that  no  such 
compact  wnuld  keep  the  neutral  Balkan  States  from  throwing  in 
their  lot  with  the  Allies  if  the  Allies  were  marching  to  final 
victory.  And  this  conviction  rejxised  on  a  bedrock  of  experi¬ 
mental  fact.  After  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  for  example,  and 
during  the  sequence  of  Austria’s  defeats  in  Galicia,  Bukovina, 
and  Hungary,  the  Entente  star  being  in  the  ascendant,  the  force 
of  attraction  put  forth  by  the  Allies  was  irresistible  to  Balkan 
neutrals.  Thus  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  who  had  had  incul¬ 
cated  upon  him  by  Venizelos  the  necessity  of  standing  well  with 
the  Powers  that  ruled  the  seas,  being  further  impressed  by  their 
land  victories,  made  a  spontaneous  offer  to  one  of  the  Entente 
powers  of  his  army  and  his  fleet.  This  from  the  Kaiser’s  brother- 
in-law,  from  the  man  who  subsequently  broke  his  w'ord  to  Serbia 
and  has  lately  been  scheming  to  break  his  w’ord  to  Britain  and 
France,  was  something  to  marvel  at.  A  gracious  telegram  from 
the  King  of  that  State  embodied  a  suitable  acknowledgment  of 
this  mark  of  friendship.  King  Constantine  assured  the  Entente 
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monarch  that  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  in  the  Levant  were 
not  and  would  never  be  divergent.  And  to  his  subsequent  inquiry 
whether  prompt  succour  would  be  sent  to  him  if,  in  the  course 
of  helping  Serbia,  his  troops  were  attacked  by  the  Bulgars,  an 
affirmative  answer  was  promptly  returned. 

Here  then  was  Greece  won  over  without  a  diplomatic  effort, 
the  ripe  fruit  dropping  gently  into  the  lap  of  the  Entente,  all  that 
was  required  being  to  let  it  fall  and  to  hold  it.  This  was  indeed 
a  rare  and  precious  opportunity  of  which  the  scheming  Teutons 
could  not  deprive  us.  It  would  enable  us  to  drive  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  the  Turks  and  the  Germans,  to  knock  out  the  former,  hem 
in  the  latter,  spare  the  valuable  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Britons,  and  bring  the  desired  peace  within  our  visual  range. 
Indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  lose  that  chance  w^asby 
throwing  it  away.  Well,  we  threw  it  away.  That  happened 
before  Turkey  had  slipped  from  our  grasp. 

Bulgaria,  who  was  playing  the  usual  double  game  in  vogue  in 
the  Balkans,  refused  to  entertain  any  proposal  for  the  revival  of 
the  Balkan  League,  unless  and  until  she  had  first  received  the 
Macedonian  province  from  Serbia  as  well  as  Kavalla  with  the 
adjacent  territory  from  Greece. 

Those  were  her  terms  :  from  them  she  would  not  swerve.  And 
they  were  debated  seriously  and  amicably  by  the  Entente  Govern¬ 
ments.  Those  conversations  and  agreements  take  us  to  the  end 
of  December,  1914,  when  the  scheme  of  an  expedition  against 
Gallipoli  was  first  seriously  mooted,  and  in  connection  with  that 
the  prospect  was  held  out  to  Greece  of  vast  territorial  aggrandise¬ 
ment  in  Asia  Minor.  The  lure  was  tempting,  and,  having 
balanced  the  risks  against  the  probable  gains,  Venizelos  at  last 
signified  his  willingness  to  make  the  sacrifice  demanded.  But 
he  hedged  round  his  acquiescence  with  shrewdly  set  conditions, 
the  chief  of  which  was  that  Bulgaria  should  march  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Entente  Powers,  that  being  the  principal  object 
of  the  Coalition.  Serbia,  however,  was  still  recalcitrant.  She 
could  not  sever  her  connection  with  the  cherished  province  that 
had  cost  her  the  best  blood  of  her  people.  Utter  annihilation, 
her  patriots  cried,  is  preferable  to  the  loss  of  Macedonia.  Like 
Boyle  Roche,  they  would  fain  sacrifice  the  whole  in  order  to  save 
a  part.  In  the  policy  of  the  Allies  down  to  the  present  moment 
the  part  has  invariably  proved  to  be  greater  than  the  whole. 

Toiling  and  moiling,  like  Sisyphus,  the  Entente  now  solicited 
Serbia,  now  sued  Bulgaria,  now  adjured  Greece  and  Eoumania, 
and  sternly  drowned  the  voices  of  those  domestic  critics  who 
called  attention  to  the  hopelessness,  the  mischievousness  of  its 
exertions.  Towards  the  two  ex-convicts,  Eadoslavoff  and  Tout- 
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:  cheff,^  Entente  diplomacy  was  deferential,  almost  obsequious, 
while  the  pair  and  their  master  were  chuckling  in  secret  at  the 
;  gullibility  of  the  Great  Powers.  At  last  they  had  to  show  their 
hands.  In  late  December  Bulgaria  concluded  her  loan  in  Ger¬ 
many,  whereupon  Venizelos,  who  knows  the  Bulgars  somewhat, 
gave  up  the  scheme  which,  had  he  known  them  better,  he  would 
I  never  have  entertained.  But  the  Allies  were  still  loth  to  suspect 
treachery. 

f  In  the  meanwhile,  one  of  the  Entente  Powers  put  forward  the 
[  suggestion  that  troops  be  despatched  in  aid  of  the  Serbs  to  invade 
I  Austria  by  the  river  Save.  And  the  plan  acquiring  a  certain 
consistence,  the  British  Foreign  Office  was  asked  by  the  military 
authorities  whether  Greece  would  permit  the  transport  of  troops 
along  the  Salonica  railway.  According  to  my  information,  the 
Foreign  Office,  in  lieu  of  putting  the  question,  turned  it  and  asked 

t  whether  Greece  w'ould  hasten  to  the  aid  of  her  ill-starred  neigh¬ 
bour  and  ally,  adding  that  if  she  did  Entente  troops  would  enter 
,  Macedonia  and  keep  the  Bulgars  meanwhile  in  check.  But  this 
proposal  was  not  accepted  by  Greece,  who  quoted  General  Pau 
I  to  prove  that  the  danger  of  such  an  operation  was  absolutely 
deterrent.  The  small  States  cannot  afford  to  risk  their  armies 
I  in  mere  adventures. 

Admiral  Carden  proceeded  in  February  to  attack  the  Dar- 
I  danelles  with  naval  forces.  Venizelos  brightened  up  at  this. 

:  Dazzling  Oriental  vistas  opened  out  before  his  mental  eye,  leading 
I  up  to  Aya  Sofia  in  Constantine’s  city.  Confident  of  the  success 
of  the  operation,  he  felt  certain  that  it  would  draw  all  the  Balkan 
i  peoples  to  our  side  irresistibly  and  was  minded  that  Greece  should 
be  the  first.  And  it  certainly  would  have  had  this  effect.  There¬ 
fore  he  at  once  offered  three  divisions  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
Gallipoli.^  Truly  that  was  a  bold  move,  and  had  his  forecast 
been  well  grounded  would  have  been  a  sound  one.  But  Venizelos 
is  not  a  military  man  and  his  judgment  on  technical  points  is 
subject  to  caution.  Scrutinised  by  the  Greek  General  Staff,  the 
combined  scheme  was  judged  to  be  militarily  unsound.  With 
this  verdict  King  Constantine,  who  had  displayed  quite  a  keen 
interest  in  the  entire  subject,  found  himself  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment.  The  main  objection  taken  to  the  part  allotted  to  Greece 
was  that  it  would  split  up  and  destroy  the  force  of  Constantine’s 
army  without  adequate  returns.  There  were  others.  The  King’s 
consequent  refusal  to  comply  with  the  Allies’  request  was  the 

(1)  Both  these  statesmen  were  convicted  of  corruption  and  other  misdemeanours 
by  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Sofia  on  June  4th,  1903,  and  condemned  to  eight 
months’  imprisonment, 
g  (2)  On  March  2nd,  1915. 
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proximate  cause  of  Venizelos’  resignation.  He  and  King  Con¬ 
stantine  had  never  hit  it  off  together.  Tt  is  not  merely  a  lack  of 
mutual  sympathy  that  characterises  their  relations.  Positive 
antipathy  keeps  them  apart,  like  that  which  prevailed  between 
the  present  King  of  Sweden  and  the  late  Karl  Staaf,  his  ex- 
Premier.  The  frequent  and  irritating  friction  between  Venizelos 
and  Constantine  had  rendered  their  co-operation  at  first  painful 
and  at  last  unfruitful. 

Three  army  divisions  was  a  generous  offer  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  for  the  realm  disposes  of  only  fifteen  divisions  all  told. 
Perhaps  the  King  thought  it  excessive?  This  question  occurred 
to  one  or  other  of  the  Entente  Powers,  whose  Government  fancied 
that  if  a  less  numerous  contingent  were  asked  for  it  would  be 
given.  In  any  case,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  asking.  The 
Entente,  in  the  person  of  our  Minister,  thereupon  reduced  the 
original  demand  by  two-thirds,  and  applied  for  only  one  Greek 
division  and  the  fleet,  belieying  that  the  King  would  have  no 
objection  to  co-operate  to  this  extent,  as  he  w’as  personally  most 
desirous  of  entering  Constantinople  in  triumph,  and  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  willing  to  pay  the  price.  But  here  again  we  were 
astray.  For  with  Constantine  the  question  was  not  solely  whether 
Greece  could  or  could  not  spare  a  division,  but  also  whether  the 
military  investment  was  safe  or  perilous.  And  on  this  aspect 
of  the  matter  he  had  very  decided  views.  For  he  had  been 
asked  previously  what  his  opinion  was  about  the  chances  of 
our  attack  on  Gallipoli,  and  his  answer  was  emphatically 
unfavourable.  To  warrant  the  enormous  sacrifices  involved  it 
must,  he  said,  be  attacked  at  both  ends  simultaneously  and  with 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Consequently,  the 
troops  actually  available  being  relatively  few'  were  also  insufficient. 
The  scale  on  which  the  enterprise  had  been  conceived  was,  he 
urged,  much  too  petty,  not  only  to  achieve  the  end  directly,  but 
even  to  rally  Bulgaria,  whose  co-operation  would  be  most  helpful. 
And,  in  view  of  Bulgaria’s  probable  opposition,  it  behoved  Greece 
to  be  prudent  and  Constantine  to  be  wary.  His  view  in  brief 
was  this  :  “If  you  Allies  are  only  strong  enough,  we  wdll  all 
come  in.  If  you  are  just  too  weak,  your  labour  is  lost.”  And 
they  were  far  too  weak. 

Gounaris  succeeded  Venizelos  as  Premier,  while  Zographos  took 
his  place  as  Foreign  Secretary.  Thus  Germany’s  star  was  rising 
in  Greece  and  Baron  Schenk  became  the  astrologer-royal.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  King’s  sudden  spurts  of  wilfulness,  he  and  his 
environment  were  still  under  the  dominion  of  fear.  Belief  in  the 
Allies’  final  victory  w'as  general,  and  knowledge  of  the  x\llies’ 
pow'er  over  Greece  was  salutary.  What  the  xAthens  Alinisters 
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;  apprehended  was  that  the  Entente  might  compel  the  nation  to 
;  make  the  territorial  concessions  demanded  by  Bulgaria,  and  also 
i  to  take  an  active  part  in  a  military  adventure  which  would  prove 
^  ruinous  to  the  nation.  They  also  feared  the  Bulgars.  By  way 
of  obviating  these  dangers  the  Government,  as  represented  by 
Zographos,  proposed  to  enter  the  arena  forthwith  and  invade 
Turkish  Thrace  with  the  entire  Greek  army.  At  the  same  time 
I  they  did  not  actually  refuse  to  help  in  Gallipoli,  but  they  observed 
'  that  the  chance  of  serving  any  good  purpose  by  landing  troops 
'  there  was  so  slender  that  the  utmost  they  would  consent  to 
I  would  be  the  despatch  of  men  to  those  places  only  which  had  been 

I  made  secure  by  the  British. 

What  this  plan  amounted  to  was  an  invasion  of  Thrace  with 
or  without  Bulgaria’s  consent,  but  contingent  on  Entente  guar¬ 
antees  being  forthcoming  for  the  integrity  of  all  Greece’s  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  offer  was  acceptable.  It  was  most  advantageous. 

statesman  would  have  closed  with  it  in  a  twinkling.  For  it 
would  have  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  lives,  shortened  the  war, 
and  brought  the  Allies  within  sight  of  the  goal.  That  such  an 
opportunity  should  have  recurred  again  after  the  neglect  of  so 
many  others  was  a  godsend.  But,  alas !  like  the  others  it  came 
and  went  and  left  no  trace.  This  time  it  was  entirely  disregarded 
'  —passed  over  in  silence.  That  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  cumbrous  old  mechanism  employed  by  the  Allies.  The 
Entente,  it  appears,  could  not  risk  giving  umbrage  to  his  Majesty 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  or  to  their  Excellencies  the  ex-convicts 
Eadoslavoff  and  TontchelT,  in  whose  untarnished  honour  it  placed 
its  trust.  And  any  communication  to  Bulgaria  raising  the  points 
I  mentioned  by  Greece — especially  the  guarantee  that  would  have 
covered  Kavalla — would  have  imparted  intense  acuteness  to  the 
question  of  the  contentious  zones.  And  the  Entente  was  busy 
grafting  brotherly  love  on  the  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  and  Greeks. 

In  that  way  an  unexpectedly  advantageous  offer,  which  would 
have  proved  the  turning-point  in  the  campaign,  was,  my  Athens 
friends  informed  me,  simply  left  unanswered,  to  the  disgust  of 
those  who  made  it.  We  may  criticise  the  Greeks  to  our  hearts’ 

.  content,  and  their  conduct  undoubtedly  calls  for  undiluted  censure. 

^  Bankrupt  in  honour,  their  conception  of  international  morality 
is  becoming  a  by-word.  But  are  they  not  entitled  in  turn  to 
rail  at  us  for  our  suicidal  folly  which,  before  their  fall,  put  them 
in  the  wrong  while  cutting  the  ground  from  under  our  own  feet  ? 
Perseverance  and  optimism  characterised  the  Allies,  even  in 
’  conjunctures  that  would  have  attuned  other  peoples  to  blank 
,  despair.  In  this  case  the  French  Minister  at  Athens,  putting 
himself  in  relation  wdth  Prince  George,  cast  around  for  somo 
I  VOL.  XCIX.  N.S.  F* 
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other  combination  which  would  keep  Greece  and  the  Allies  to¬ 
gether.  And  they  imagined  a  scheme  by  which  Greece  would 
abandon  her  neutrality,  give  us  the  co-operation  of  her  fleet,  and 
keep  her  army  concentrated  in  Macedonia.  That  arrangement 
would,  they  held,  meet  all  requirements.  The  two  authors  of 
this  expedient  were  not  a  little  disappointed,  therefore,  when  the 
King  negatived  it  on  the  ground  that  it  left  the  Kavalla  question 
still  hanging  like  a  Damocles’  sword  over  the  nation’s  head.  And 
he  was  resolved  to  hold  on  to  Kavalla,  come  what  might.  Shortly 
afterwards  Constantine  fell  ill,  and  for  a  time  that  seemed  an 
eternity  things  remained  quiescent. 

Before  the  King  was  convalescent  the  lively  faith  which  Veni- 
zelos  and  most  of  his  countrymen  had  felt  in  the  expedition  to 
force  the  Dardanelles  and  capture  Constantinople  had  paled  and 
waned,  and  given  place  to  surprise  and  grief  and  apprehension. 
Our  failure  at  Gallipolli  and  Eussia’s  reverses  everywhere  were 
having  a  marked  effect  on  all  the  Balkan  neutrals.  At  a  technical 
council  held  in  Sofia  in  early  summer  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  Central  Empires  were  sure  to  win,  and  therefore  the 
King’s  agreement  with  the  Kaiser  must  be  carried  into  effect  as 
soon  as  the  two  contracting  parties  were  ready  and  the  situation 
was  ripe.  The  analysis  to  w’hich  the  whole  campaign  had  been 
subjected  by  the  military  authorities  of  Sofia  was  impartial  and 
thorough,  and,  right  or  wrong,  the  conclusions  drawn  were  un¬ 
biassed. 

As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the  Gallipoli  campaign  would 
be  neither  short  nor  successful  the  Entente,  and  in  especial  its 
British  spokesman,  decided  that  the  only  way  to  save  Serbia  was 
to  buy  off  Bulgaria  by  granting  her  all  she  asked  for.  Therefore 
he  set  his  hand  to  the  work  which  Venizelos  had  attempted  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  six  months  before.  He  began  by  telling  the  Serbs  that 
military  succour  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  their  salvation 
must  be  bought  by  painful  sacrifice  :  Macedonia  must  be  dis¬ 
gorged.  He  also  informed  Greece  that  the  question  she  had  so 
long  put  off  was  at  last  actual  and  pressing ;  Kavalla  must  be 
consigned  to  Bulgaria  in  order  to  rescue  from  sheer  ruin  an  ally 
who  had  merited  well  of  us  all. 

But  the  representative  of  the  Entente  spoke  to  men  who  had 
grown  hard  of  hearing.  He  then  used  all  the  arts  of  suasion  and 
all  the  arguments  suggested  by  the  desperate  situation.  At  last 
the  Serbs,  after  heated  discussions  among  themselves,  consented 
to  the  transfer  of  about  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  Bulgaria’s 
demands.  But  their  reservations  on  the  subject  of  Prilep  were 
calculated  to  wreck  the  whole  transaction,  had  it  been  more  than 
a  Balkan  comedy  with  Ferdinand  for  playwright  and  actor.  Prilep 
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was  the  spoonful  of  tar  in  a  jar  of  honey.  But  to  Ferdinand  the 
whole  thing  was  a  gigantic  hoax.  King  Constantine,  mindful  of 
his  own  private  arrangement  with  the  Kaiser,  met  the  demand  for 
Kavalla  with  a  decided  negative.  “He  declined  to  make  any 
territorial  sacrifices  for  Serbia.”  Nor  could  he  well  do  otherwise, 
seeing  that  he  was  also  secretly  resolved  to  repudiate  the  solemn 
obligations  which  he  and  his  people  had  assumed  towards  that 
ill-starred  nation  and  to  violate  his  pledged  troth  in  order  to  win 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  Prussian  brother-in-law.  The  states¬ 
men  of  the  Entente,  comfortably  ensconced  in  the  cloud  castle  of 
Balkan  coalition,  were  first  rudely  shaken  and  then  suffered  a 
painful  fall. 

Those  refusals  clenched  the  matter  formally.  Bulgaria  seized 
on  them  as  pretexts  for  mobilising.  At  this  point  was  enacted  an 
episode  on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid  by  Serbian  politicians, 
and  greater  stress  will  be  laid  by  the  impartial  historian.  It  is 
not  beyond  my  ambition,  though  it  may  be  beyond  the  means 
now  at  my  disposal,  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  latter.  A 
day  or  two  after  Bulgaria’s  mobilisation  had  begun  the  Serbian 
Government  intimated  that  their  military  authorities  recom¬ 
mended  an  attack  on  her  before  she  could  complete  the  operation. 
They  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  she  would  use  her  troops  against 
Serbia  in  combination  with  those  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
they  knew  that  now  was  the  auspicious  moment  for  action.  How 
would  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  look  upon  this  move  ?  As  may 
be  expected,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  replied  ^  discouragingly 
on  grounds  that  may  readily  be  imagined.  An  invasion  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  who  still  proclaims  through  Radoslavoff  that  she  is  an 
innocent  little  nation  tremulous  for  her  safety,  would  smack  of  the 
preventive  type  of  warfare  in  which  Germany  alone  is  privileged 
to  indulge.  If  Bulgaria  should  turn  traitor,  well,  Greece,  who  is 
also  mobilising,  will  give  a  good  account  of  her.  Serbia  had  better 
wait  and  see. 

It  is  alleged  that  that  reply  gravely  aggravated  our  responsi¬ 
bility.  For  “it  was  naturally  regarded  by  Serbia  as  a  disapproval 
of  her  proposal,  and  she  lost  the  advantage  of  her  already  com¬ 
pleted  mobilisation  and  of  the  ten  days — September  27th  to 
October  6th — which  elapsed  before  the  German  attack  upon  the 
Danube  began.  Moreover,  it  had  the  disastrous  effect  of  throwing 
the  weight  of  the  Serbian  arms  upon  the  northern  instead  of  the 
eastern  front.  Had  the  Serbian  main  armies  opposed  Bulgaria, 
and  had  the  Danube  front  been  held  by  rearguards  alone,  the 
Serbian  armies  might  have  retired  upon  Salonica  in  case  of 
failure,  and  there  have  united  with  the  Allies.”  ^ 

(1)  On  September  27th.  (2)  Times,  November  22nd. 
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The  points  raised  by  these  statements  are  so  delicate  and  far- 
reaching  that  I  made  an  inquiry  into  the  matter,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  competent  military  men  who  had  studied  it.  And  what 
they  affirm  is  so  important  a  contribution  to  the  subject  that  I 
cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

The  Serbs,  it  is  maintained,  were  not  at  that  time  in  a  position 
to  carry  out  an  attack  on  Bulgaria,  because  the  bulk  of  their  army 
w’as  stationed  along  the  Danube.  In  fact,  there  were  no  more 
than  three  divisions  in  Macedonia  on  the  line  Aegri-Palanka- 
Kotchana,  and  it  was  precisely  the  movement  of  those  divisions 
that  precipitated  Bulgaria’s  mobilisation.  Consequently,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  on  the  moral  aspect  of  a 
Serbian  invasion  of  Bulgaria  was  wholly  immaterial  to  the  issue. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  invade  Bulgaria  the  Serbs  ought 
to  have  moved  their  whole  army  into  Macedonia  much  earlier  than 
the  date  of  the  mobilisation.  And  they  knew'  it.  In  fact,  this 
expedient  was  actually  suggested  to  them  by  the  Allies  while  there 
was  still  time  as  an  advantageous  prelude  to  invasion.  But  they 
shrank  from  having  recourse  to  it.  What  their  motives  were  does 
not  coneem  us  here.  The  point  is  that  if  w'hat  I  have  just 
advanced  on  the  authority  of  w'ell-informed  military  vouchers  be 
correct,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  accuse  the  British  Government,  which 
has  quite  enough  sins  of  its  own  to  answer  for,  of  having  hindered 
the  Serbs  from  saving  themselves.  Possibly  it  would  have 
hindered  them  if  the  occasion  had  really  arisen.  But  it  did  not 
arise.  If  King  Peter’s  General  Staff  had  transported  the  bulk  of 
the  army  to  Macedonia  some  time  before  Bulgaria  began  to 
mobilise,  then  the  Austro-German  forces,  held  back  by  Serbian 
rearguards,  w'ould  have  found  it  a  very  arduous  task  to  take  heavy 
artillery  with  them.  Meanwhile  the  Serbs  would  not  only  have 
been  suitably  placed  to  deal  wdth  Bulgaria  during  her  mobilisation 
— had  that  plan  found  favour — but  w'ould  also  more  easily  have 
maintained  their  communications  w’ith  Salonica,  and  obviated  in 
advance  the  excuse  alleged  by  Greece  for  not  marching  to  help 
them. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  further,  that  the  British  Government  had 
grounds  for  its  conviction  that  if  w'hen  Bulgaria  mobilised  she  were 
to  fall  foul  of  Serbia,  Greece  would  march  to  Serbia’s  help.  Veni- 
zelos  had  expressly  assured  the  British  Minister  in  Athens  that 
King  Constantine  would  consent  to  his  people  discharging  their 
obligations  to  the  Serbs.  And  this  assurance  he  had  given,  not  as 
a  private  individual,  but  in  his  capacity  as  responsible  Minister, 
and  it  was  duly  communicated  to  Sir  Edw'ard  Grey.  Formally, 
therefore,  the  British  Government  is  covered  by  this  defence.  Bat 
form  is  worse  than  nothing  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  when  only 
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those  who  deal  in  realities  can  help  our  cause.  It  was  a  fact,  and 
ought  to  have  been  known  and  discounted  as  such,  that  Venizelos 
was  but  a  shadow  whose  substance  was  the  King.  It  ought  to 
have  been  borne  in  mind  that  last  spring  Venizelos,  with  the 
King’s  approval,  had  undertaken  to  concede  Kavalla  to  Bulgaria 
under  certain  conditions,  and  that  Constantine  immediately  after¬ 
wards  repudiated  the  undertaking,  and  even  denied  that  he  had 
ever  authorised  it.  And  w’hat  had  happened  in  spring  might 
happen  again  in  autumn. 

Venizelos  and  the  King  certainly  discussed  the  subject.  About 
that  there  is  no  doubt.  Their  conversation,  it  would  seem,  took 
place  in  the  forenoon  of  a  certain  day.^  When  it  was  over  the 
Premier  came  away  with  the  idea  that  the  King  had  agreed  to  his 
asking  Britain  and  France  to  make  good  the  150,000  men  whom 
Serbia  had  by  treaty  to  provide.  The  King  on  his  part  kept  turn¬ 
ing  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and  a  few  hours  later  suddenly 
decided  to  get  at  Venizelos  before  he  had  made  any  statement  to 
the  foreign  diplomatists.  How  he  could  have  made  any  binding 
communication  to  them  if  he  had  not  the  Sovereign’s  authorisa¬ 
tion  is  not  quite  clear.  That  same  afternoon  the  Chief  Court 
Chamberlain,  Count  Merkati,  telephoned  to  the  Premier  saying  : 
“Before  you  see  the  Entente  Ministers  his  Majesty  asks  you  to 
come  and  see  him.”  To  that  message  the  Minister  made  answer  : 
"I  have  seen  them  already,  and  laid  the  proposal  before  them. 
The  Minister  of  France  has  accepted.”  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  King  did  not  then  repudiate  the  arrangement,  nor  deny  that 
he  had  given  his  authorisation  to  make  it. 

Thereupon  the  various  measures  already  decided  upon  began 
to  be  carried  out.  Greece  mobilised.  The  British  and  French 
Governments  got  together  troops,  munitions,  transports  with  all 
possible  expedition,  and  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  made  the 
historic  promise  to  “our  friends  in  the  Balkans”  of  all  the  help  in 
our  ix)wer  “without  reserve  and  without  qualifications.”  On 
October  2nd  the  Greek  Premier  lodged  a  protest  against  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  Allies,  but  only  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  for  two  days 
later  in  the  Chamber  he  announced  that  he  himself,  as  head  of  the 
Government,  had  invited  them.  And  it  was  only  on  the  following 
day  2  that  the  King  thought  fit  to  come  forward  and  repudiate  his 
Minister,  who  thereupon  resigned. 

Before  the  Allied  troops  began  to  land  at  Salonica®  military 
experts  of  the  highest  standing  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  too 
late  to  save  Serbia.  That  w'as  the  view  arrived  at  by  Italian 

(1)  September  21st. 

(2)  October  5th. 

(3)  The  first  batch  was  landed  at  Salonica  on  October  7th. 
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military  officers,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  entitle  them  to 
be  listened  to  with  universal  respect.  It  was  also  the  judgment 
of  the  British  General  Staff,  which  based  it  on  the  same  grounds.' 
And  two  days  later  the  British  War  Council  endorsed  that 
verdict.^ 

In  view  of  those  conclusions  it  must  be  evident  to  the  dullest 
apprehension  that  to  despatch  a  relief  expedition  to  the  wilds  of 
Serbia  when  relief  was  admittedly  impossible  was  to  assume 
responsibility  of  the  gravest  conceivable  kind.  It  is  further  clear 
that  if  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  conviction  of  the  experts  faith 
was  still  cherished  in  the  possibility  of  saving  Serbia,  that  faith 
should  have  been  supplemented  at  once  with  works  of  unwonted 
magnitude.  “Not  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  men  could 
solve  the  problem — if  it  were  still  soluble — and  they  must  reach 
their  destination  within  ten  or  fourteen  days,”  was  the  sentence 
uttered  by  one  of  the  foremost  military  men  in  Europe.  I  sought 
to  transmit  it  to  London  by  telegraph,  but  it  was  deemed  inop¬ 
portune. 

When  the  fortni^t  was  nearly  up  the  nation  was  informed 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  that  we  had  landed  13,000  men,  and  were 
getting  ready  a  larger  force,  but  that  the  use  to  which  the  latter 
would  be  put  wlien  it  arrived  would  depend  upon  the  situation 
at  that  time.  Hesitation  was  obviously  the  keynote  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  even  then.  On  October  29th  General  Joffre  arrived  in 
London,  and  strongly  advocated  vigorous  action  in  Macedonia  by 
the  Entente  Powers.  His  pleading  was  so  successful  that,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  “the  Government  decided  that  what 
was  too  late  three  weeks  before  was  in  time  three  weeks  after.”' 

The  narrative  just  ended  deals  only  with  a  short  span  of  time 
and  a  circumscribed  space.  Yet  within  those  narrow  limits  almost 
every  mistake  conceivable  in  the  circumstances  was  breezily 
committed.  “At  almost  any  and  every  period  of  the  war,  from 
August,  1914,  down  to  July,  1915,  the  active  military  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  South-Eastern  States  was  within  our  easy  reach. 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Eoumania  would  have  fought  our 
battles,  saved  the  fine  flower  of  Britain’s  youth,  ended  the  war 
as  w’e  want  it  ended,  and  secured  us  lasting  peace.  But  we  for¬ 
feited  the  overwhelming  odds  in  our  favour  by  a  mixture  of 
short-sighted  statesmanship,  child-like  candour,  and  upright 
intentions.  Yet  the  heavier  our  losses  the  sprightlier  grow’s  our 
faith  in  the  outcome.” 

(1)  On  October  9th. 

(2)  On  October  11th,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  in  his  letter  of  resigns 
lion  (dated  October  12th). 

(3)  See  Times,  November  22nd. 
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All  the  successes  which  the  Germans  could  secure  by  skill, 
audacity,  or  guile  they  seized  unerringly,  and  every  one 
of  our  chance  advantages  which  they  were  powerless  to  snatch 
from  us  we  ourselves  conscientiously  flung  away.  And  what  has 
happened  in  the  Balkans  is  taking  place  elsewhere.  For  the  old 
mechanism  of  Government  which  kept  the  British  nation  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  war  is  still  in  daily  use  unmodified.  While  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  around  us  is  changed  or  changing,  that 
remains  as  it  wms,  and  as  many  among  us  imagine  it  will  long 
continue  to  be.  Its  action  is  mischievous,  not  helpful.  It  works 
havoc  with  our  best-laid  plans,  and  belies  our  most  reasonably 
hopeful  forecasts.  Official  estimates  of  our  future — with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s — are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
breezy  optimism  which  floors  the  level-headed  believers  in  the 
law  of  causality.  A  classical  example  is  Mr.  McKenna’s  recent 
announcement  to  the  correspondent  of  an  American  newspaper 
that  “victory  for  the  Allies  is  assured.”  “Barring  the  counter¬ 
vailing  action  of  the  national  thwarting  machine,”  I  should  have 
felt  tempted  to  add.  For  no  one  can  claim  that  our  victory  is 
better  assured  than  were  the  great  advantages  over  our  enemies 
which  we  possessed  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Balkans.  In  fact, 
they  were  already  ours,  and  no  one  could  wrest  them  from  us 
either  by  force  or  by  guile.  Yet  the  nation’s  great  thwarting- 
machine  bereft  us  of  them  all.  What  assurance  have  we  now 
that  we  shall  be  more  fortunate  in  the  future?  Our  lively  faith? 
But  in  wdiom  and  what?  The  mechanism  is  the  same,  the  men 
who  work  it  are  the  same,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  run  are 
the  same.  And  we  know — though  we  hardly  realise — that  the 
same  cause  in  like  circumstances  produces  the  same  effect, 
necessarily. 

Happily,  “love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair.”  One 
may  hope,  therefore,  that  before  it  is  too  late  the  consciousness  of 
gigantic  jwwer  which  is  stirring  the  nation  into  quicker  life  may 
shape  its  thoughts  and  deeds  in  noble  harmony,  and  move  it  to 
create  a  new  system  of  governance  worthy  of  the  British  race. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 


BKITISH  COMMERCE  IN  WAR-TIME  :  THE  ABUSE 
OF  SEA-POWER. 


“Behold,  then,  the  true  form  and  worth  of  Forraign  Trade,  which  is— 
The  Great  Revenue  of  the  King;  The  Honour  of  the  Kingdom;  The  Noble 
Profession  of  the  Merchant;  The  School  of  our  Arts;  The  Supply  of  Our 
Wants;  The  Employment  of  our  Poor;  The  Improvement  of  our  Lands; 
The  Nursery  of  our  Mariners;  The  Wall  of  our  Kingdoms;  The  Means  of  out 
Tresure;  The  Sineus  of  our  Wars;  The  Terrors  of  our  Enemies." — Sir  John 
Mun  in  England’s  Treasure  of  Forraign  Prade  (1669). 

Nothing  has  happened  in  this  war  exactly  as  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  happen.  Some  persons  anticipated  that  this 
country,  despite  its  vast  accumulated  and  not  easily  realisable 
wealth,  might  be  brought  almost  face  to  face  with  starvation 
during  a  period  when  the  command  of  the  sea  continued  in  dis¬ 
pute,  and  that  riots,  embarrassing  to  the  Government,  might 
even  lead  to  the  signing  of  an  inconclusive  peace. ^  If,  however, 
w^e  gained  command  of  the  sea,  it  was  assumed  that  our  life 
w'ould  proceed  much  as  usual,  and  that  we  sliould  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  industries,  exporting  and  importing  as  in  normal 
conditions.  That,  though  the  success  of  the  Fleet  has  been  over¬ 
whelming,  has  not  been  our  experience ;  our  commerce  is  shrink¬ 
ing,  though  we  have  all  the  world’s  markets  open  to  us,  except 
those  of  enemy  countries.  ^ 

Our  naval  success  is  our  greatest  peril.  There  is  practically 
no  unemployment ;  wages  generally  are  exceptionally  high  ;  and 
the  war  is  popular  with  the  wage-earners.  The  nation  is, 
nevertheless,  confronted  with  increasing  economic  embarrass¬ 
ment.  On  the  one  hand,  trade  is  being  crippled,  wdth  the  result 
that  the  country  is  becoming  poorer  day  by  day — using  up  wealth 
at  a  prodigious  rate ;  on  the  other,  it,  or  rather  a  large  section 
of  it,  is  enjoying  a  period  of  apparent  prosperity  and  spending 
freely  the  war  wages  and  war  allowances,  forgetful  that  a  country 
which  is  ceasing  to  produce  wealth  to  the  normal  extent,  and 
whose  expenditure  will  fall  little  short  of  £1,600,000,000  in  the 
present  financial  year,  must  have  a  rude  awakening  unless  it 
mends  its  ways. 

Economic  exhaustion,  arising  as  a  result  of  the  dual  working 
of  sea-power,  for  us  or  against  us,  is  as  likely  to  bring  the  war  to 

(1)  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  supplies  of  food  of  the  population  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom  come  from  abroad  and  are  liable  to  capture  in  time  of  war, 
and,  even  if  not  captured,  these  necessaries  would  become  most  expensive  in 
consequence  of  the  inevitable  rise  in  freights.  Any  storage  of  supplies  and 
increase  in  the  price  of  food  would  render  the  position  of  great  numbers  of  the 
poorer  people  intolerable,  and  a  starving  populace  is  a  danger  to  the  community. 
— (The  late  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  Association  on  Food  Supply.) 
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a  conclusion  as  man  exhaustion.  That  may  seem  a  hard  saying, 
but  events  point  in  that  direction.  The  position  is  of  the 
simplest  :  we  must  save  in  order  to  conserve  our  resources  of 
money ;  the  chief  enemy,  the  victim  of  our  sea-power,  must  spend 
in  order  to  add  to  his  resources  of  food  and  material  for  prose¬ 
cuting  the  war.  We  may  be  confident  that  the  economic  strain 
will  break  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  Germany  long  before  w^e 
begin  to  reach  the  limit  of  our  realisable  financial  resources. 
That  confidence  may  be  justified.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
opposed  by  a  people  highly  organised  and  co-ordinated,  which  is 
making  war  cheaply ;  whereas  we  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
:  other,  and  are  making  war  most  expensively.  The  Germans  by 
methodical  methods  will  make  their  available  supplies  last  far 
longer  than  we  could  do  were  we  in  their  position,  and  they  can 
;  probably  outlast  economic  conditions  which  to  us  would  seem 
^  impossible ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  methodical,  and  we 
:  are  not  exhibiting  as  a  people  the  virtue  of  thrift  nor  have  we 
:  hitherto  ordered  our  manhood  after  any  carefully-thought-out 
plan,  skilled  and,  in  some  cases,  indispensable,  men  having 
joined  the  Army.^  The  enemy’s  peril  arises  from  the  fact  that 
he  cannot  use  the  sea  to  obtain  supplies ;  ours  from  the  fact  that 
s  we  can,  and  that  we  are  abusing  our  sea-power,  thus,  if  not 
I  imperilling  our  eventual  victory,  at  any  rate  delaying  it  and 
'  making  it  far  more  costly  than  it  need  be. 

In  approaching  the  consideration  of  our  economic  condition,  it 
may  be  well  asked  :  “Have  we  realised  our  position?”  Of  all 
nations  which  have  ever  existed,  we  live  somewhat  precariously 
under  normal  conditions.  Three  out  of  every  four  loaves  eaten 
in  these  islands  come  from  oversea;  we  pay  about  ^6260,000,000 
annually,  even  in  times  of  peace,  to  other  peoples  for  food,  drink, 
and  tobacco;  the  balance  of  trade,  owing  to  our  enormous  needs 
in  the  matter  of  food  from  overseas  and  our  relatively  restricted 
^  output  of  things  wanted  by  our  neighbours,  was  against  us  to  the 
'  extent  of  upwards  of  £100,000,000  when  our  factories  and  work- 
'  shops  were  fully  engaged  ;  we  adjusted  the  balance  with  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  our  merchant  navy,  the  interest  on  our  investments,  and 
the  sums  tourists — American  and  others — paid  for  our  hospitality, 
j  Every  condition  on  which  our  welfare  depends  has  undergone 
a  change  since  hostilities  opened  except  the  command  of  the  sea, 
and  on  that  support  we  are  leaning  to  an  extent  which  may  lead 
to  unfortunate  consequences.  Sea-power  is  merely  the  maritime 
expression  of  man-power  and  money-power ;  money-power  de¬ 
pends  on  economic  power.  We  have  withdrawn  and  are  with¬ 
drawing  thousands  of  men  from  factories  and  workshops,  with 

(1)  It  is  hoped  that  Lord  Derby’s  scheme  may  preveiit  this  mistake  being 
[  repeated. 
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the  result  that  our  exports  have  fallen ;  we  are  using  25  per  cent, 
of  our  merchant  navy  for  the  war,  wuth  a  corresponding  shortage 
of  tonnage  for  commercial  purposes ;  we  cannot  obtain  some  of 
our  interest  from  abroad,  and  as  to  the  wealthy  tourists,  they 
are  not.  There  are  several  million  more  people  for  us  as  a  nation 
to  feed  than  there  were  when  the  war  opened,  and  we  are  in  a 
worse  position  to  feed  them.  Every  man  taken  for  the  Army,  on 
the  average,  represents  a  wealth-maker  with  an  annual  value  of 
d6100 ;  when  he  is  withdrawn  from  his  work  he  becomes  a  charge 
on  the  nation  of  £300,  so  that  each  man  in  the  Army  represents 
a  loss  of  £400  a  year. 

Our  position  as  a  maritime  Power  w^as  envisaged  by  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  in  the  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  we  were 
stretching  out  the  long  arm  of  sea-power  over  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  “This  much  is  certain,”  he  declared,  “that  he  that  com¬ 
mands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may  take  as  much  or  as 
little  of  the  war  as  he  will.  Whereas  those  that  be  strongest  by 
land  are  many  time,  nevertheless,  in  great  straits.  Surely,  at 
this  day,  with  us  of  Europe,  the  vantage  of  strength  at  sea,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
is  great.”  When  the  present  war  opened,  we  could  take,  within 
certain  limits,  as  much  or  as  little  of  it  as  we  willed.  We  could 
have  employed  our  fleet  only,  or  our  fleet  and  our  financial  power, 
or  our  fleet,  our  financial  power,  and  our  industries,  or,  lastly,  oiir 
fleet,  our  financial  power,  and  our  industries,  besides  raising  vast 
numbers  of  soldiers  to  take  their  places  beside  the  Allies  on  the 
Continent.  By  gradual  stages  we  have  reached  the  last  state. 

We  are  sacrificing,  in  no  small  degree,  the  blessings  which 
flow  from  sea-power,  owing  to  the  variety  of  our  activities. 
Writing  fifteen  years  ago  in  anticipation  of  a  naval  war.  Grand 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  remarked  that  “a  naval  war  which,  after 
the  destruction  or  shutting  up  of  the  German  sea  fighting  force, 
was  confined  to  the  blockade  of  the  coasts  and  the  capture  of 
merchant  ships  would  cost  the  opponent  little ;  indeed,  he  would, 
on  the  contrary,  amply  cover  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the 
simultaneous  improvement  of  his  own  trade.”  The  “opponent" 
referred  to  was  Britain.  That  has  not  been  our  experience. 
The  explanation  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

“  What  service  can  Britain  render?  ”  he  asked  in  May  last.  “  She  can  keep 
command  of  the  seas  for  the  Allies.  She  could,  of  course,  maintain  a  great 
army,  putting  the  whole  of  her  population  into  it,  exactly  as  the  Continental 
Powers  have  done.  The  third  service  which  she  can  render  is  the  main 
burden  of  financing  the  Allied  countries  in  their  necessary  purchases  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  also  help  the  Allies  with  the  manufacture  oi 
ammunition  and  equipment  of  war.  Britain  can  do  the  first,  she  can  do  the 
third,  but  she  can  only  do  the  second  within  limits  if  she  is  to  do  the  first 
and  the  last.” 
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In  proportion  as  we  have  developed  our  military  strength — 
withdrawing  millions  of  men  from  industry  and  also  producing 
munitions  in  vast  quantities — we  have  reduced  the  sum  total  of 
the  aid  which,  in  other  circumstances,  we  could  render  to  the 
Allies  as  an  industrial  and  financial  Power.  In  carrying  out  the 
new  developments,  and  gaining  new  forms  of  strength,  we  are 
reducing  our  strength  in  other  directions.  That  is  self-evident, 
because  every  nation  has  only  a  fixed  amount  of  energy  which 
it  can  exert.  The  more  it  directs  it  to  one  form  of  activity, 
the  less  it  possesses  for  other  forms,  and  it  also  follows  that  any 
endeavour  to  develop  new  channels  leads  to  the  inevitable  loss 
of  a  certain  amount  of  energy.  No  one  who  is  not  in  possession 
of  all  the  factors  as  they  have  presented  themselves  to  the  Cabinet 
can  judge  how  far  this  deflection  from  our  normal  path  as  a 
fighting  Power  has  been  necessary  owing  to  the  irresistible  claims 
of  our  Allies.  It  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  doubted  that 
courses  of  action  which  have  decreased  our  fighting  weight  in 
industry  and  finance  have  produced  a  situation  which  is 
disturbing. 

One  of  the  nation’s  misfortunes  is  that  it  has  not  realised  the 
extent  of  the  burden  it  is  bearing,  and  the  yet  heavier  burden 
which  it  may  be  called  upon  to  bear.  Kelatively  cheap  as  is  our 
naval  power,  the  expenditure  on  it  is  actually  far  higher  than 
any  nation  has  ever  incurred  before.  Mr.  Eobert  Yerburgh, 
M.P.,  the  President  of  the  Navy  League,  has  prepared  a  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  ratio  of  naval  to  military  expenditure  in  the 
present  struggle  and  in  some  of  the  wars  of  the  past  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged,  the  proportion  of  naval  to  military  expendi- 


I  ture  steadily  falling^ ;  — 

I  Naval  Army  Ratio  of 

I  Expend!-  Expendi-  No.  of  No.  of  Naval  to 

tore.  ture.  Sailors  Soldiers  Military 

1  Tear.  War.  £  £  Voted.  Voted.  Outlay. 

^  1702.  Spanish  Succession  2,209,000  1,3.32,000  40,100  60,0<l0  1:0-6 

1  1756.  Seven  Years’  War.  3,349,000  2,473.000  50,000  47,000  1  :  0-73 

'  1776.  American  War .  3,227,000  3,973,000  28,000  50,000  1  :  1-23 

1793.  French  War .  3,972,000  5,710,000  45,000  157,000  1:1-43 

i  1800.  Do .  13,619,000  20,231,000  11-2,000  -280,000  1:1-48 

1805.  (Trafalgar)  .  15,0.36,000  23,0.38,000  120,000  305,000  1  :  1-53 

i  1815.  (Waterloo)  .  21,000,000  .39,000,000  140,000  300,000  1:1  86 

i  1855.  Russian  War  .  19,655,000  25,050,000  51,700  -224,000  1:1-27 

1900.  South  African  War  29,823,000  92,309,000  101,400  4.30,000  1:3-09 

■  1915.  Present  War .  190,000,(X)0  876,000,000  300,000  3,000,000  1  :  4-6^ 


The  enormous  burdens  of  taxation  for  war,  represented  by  our 
a  great  military  and  much  smaller  naval  commitments,  must  be 

*  (1)  The  Financial  Review  of  Review.^,  December,  1915. 

(2)  By  a  recent  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  number  has  been  increased 
I  to  4,000,000,  which,  with  the  naval  'personnel,  is  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  of 
^  [  the  population.  That  proportion  is  not  far  short  of  the  proportion  in  con- 
,  scriptioniit  countries. 
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supplemented  by  the  amount  of  the  subsidies  which  have  been 
made,  or  to  which  we  are  pledged  to  Allies,  and  which  Mr. 
McKenna  places  at  the  huge  sum  of  £423,000,000  in  the  present 
financial  year.  This  is  equivalent  exactly  to  a  further  charge 
of  £9  per  head.  The  financial  obligations  of  the  w'ar  upon  the 
people  of  these  islands  Mr.  Yerburgh  calculates  as  being  : — 

£  B.  d. 

Average  cost  per  head  of  the  Navy  =  4  0  10 
,,  ,,  Army  =19  12  0 

,,  ,,  Subsidies  =  900 

Total  =32  12  10 

It  behoves  us  to  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the  burden 
which  rests  on  our  shoulders  at  this  crisis  in  our  history,  for  only 
with  full  knowledge  can  we  apprehend  the  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed  as  a  commercial  people.  While  not  underesti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  the  services  which  the  British  fighting  forces 
are  rendering,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  come  after 
us  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  conditions  and  safeguard  our 
economic  future,  so  far  as  we  can,  even  while  we  are  confronting 
the  enemy. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  war  trade  has  undergone  a  series 
of  changes.  Enemy  countries  almost  at  once  were  shut  off- 
first  Germany,  then  Austria-Hungary,  then  Turkey,  and  finally 
Bulgaria — with  an  aggregate  population  of  about  140,000,000. 
The  outbreak  of  war  also  interfered  with  trade  with  Allied  and 
neutral  countries,  including  Russia  and  Switzerland,  and  Belgium 
ceased  to  exist.  In  the  last  year  of  peace,  British  imports  (in 
millions)  amounted  to  £804  from  Germany,  £77  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  £5'4  from  Turkey,  while  the  figure  in  the  case  of 
Belgium  was  £234.  These  markets,  from  which  we  obtained 
produce  of  a  value  of  £116’9,  ceased  to  exist  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  we  were  thus  precluded  from  selling  to  them 
goods  of  the  value  of  £661.  At  the  same  time  Russia,  with 
which  normally  we  did  trade  amounting  to  about  £58,000,0(X), 
was  almost  completely  closed  to  us ;  French  economic  conditions 
became  disturbed,  and  close  proximity  to  the  areas  of  war  dis¬ 
organised  Swiss  trade.  If  our  industrial  conditions  had  remained 
normal,  that  is,  if  no  new  armies  had  been  raised,  withdrawing 
men  from  industry,  we  should  have  been  confronted  with  a 
decrease  in  our  ordinary  export  trade  of  upwards  of  £100,000,000, 
and  the  falling  off  of  imports  from  Europe  would  have  been 
nearly  twice  as  great ;  our  factories  and  workshops  would  have 
been  severely  handicapped,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  carrying  on  • 
the  remaining  oversea  trade,  owing  to  the  absence  of  many  kinds 
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I  of  raw  material  and  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  goods 
[  hitherto  obtained  from  the  closed  markets. 

These  first  effects  were  followed  by  an  increasing  demand 
for  more  men  for  the  fighting  line  and  for  the  making  of  muni¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds.  Both  movements  contributed  to  further 
economic  and  industrial  disturbance.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  places  of  recruits  were  occupied,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
women.  There  is  nothing  to  support  that  belief.  Most  of  the 
women  w^ho  became  wage-earners  either  are  acting  as  munition- 
makers  or  have  been  absorbed  in  non-productive  occupations, 

L  including  banks,  offices,  railways,  and  tramways.  The  recruit¬ 
ment  of  industrial  workers  has  represented  an  almost  unalleviated 
loss  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  realised  how  widespread  has  been  the 
economic  results  of  the  war  in  our  midst.  On  the  one  hand, 
millions  of  supporters  of  our  economic  state  have  been  withdrawn 
and  have  become  dependents  upon  the  nation.  Probably  not 
less  than  2,500,000  men  and  women,  representing  an  earning 
capacity  of  about  d£250,000,000,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  industrial  army  engaged  in  supplying  the  needs  of 
either  home  or  foreign  markets.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  shortage 
of  labour  has  increased  the  price  of  labour.  Lads  to-day  are 
P  earning  more  than  the  ordinary  peace  wages  of  adult  workers  two 
years  ago.  Unskilled  men  are  receiving  wages  tw'o  or  three  times 
as  high  as  they  were  formerly  earning.  Many  skilled  workers 
have  not  only  obtained  war  bonuses,  but  opportunities  for  work¬ 
ing  overtime  at  high  rates  of  remuneration.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Government  began  the  payment  of  war  allowances,  which 
have  now  reached  an  aggregate  of  nearly  £70,000,000  a  year. 

I  The  cumulative  effects  of  these  movements  have  been  wide¬ 
spread.  Productive  industry  has  declined  and  is  still  declining ; 
the  war  industries,  in  which  may  be  included  the  armies  at  the 
front,  have  expanded  and  are  still  expanding.  The  normal  wage 
fund  of  the  nation  is  shrinking,  while  the  demand  for  war  wages 
and  war  allowances  is  growing  larger  and  larger.  The  former 
fund  has  represented  new  wealth  created ;  the  latter  payments 
represent  old  wealth  which  is  being  dissipated.  That  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  confronts  us  to-day.  The  present  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  purely  artificial. 

The  war  has  been  responsible  for  another  movement,  the 
character  of  which  has  hitherto  been  submitted  to  no  careful  ex- 
aniination.  In  consequence  of  our  sea-power,  over  140,000,000 
people — the  inhabitants  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Turkey — ceased  to  be  traders  to  any  great  extent  with  the  neutral 
nations  producing  the  prime  necessaries  of  life.  The  demand  for 
such  oversea  goods  immediately  decreased.  Under  conditions  of 
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absolute  free  trade,  it  might  have  been  conjectured  that  the  prices  j 
of  all  descriptions  of  food  and  raw  material  available  from  oversea 
countries  would  drop,  since  war  had  decreased  the  number  of 
consumers.  That  has  not  been  the  experience.  Prices— and 
particularly  the  prices  of  grain  and  meat — have  risen.  The  same 
tendency  has  been  revealed  in  connection  with  almost  all  com¬ 
modities  which  we  have  to  import.  This  upward  movement  is 
the  penalty  we,  as  the  chief  customers  of  the  food-producing 
countries,  have  had  to  pay  for  the  policy  of  unrestricted  imports 
in  time  of  peace.  Any  nation  which  determines  to  buy  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  cheapest  market,  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  war,  must  expect  to  suffer  as  we  are  suffering.  During 
the  years  of  peace,  when  we  obtained  our  food  from  foreign 
countries,  in  which  corn  and  meat  can  be  produced  more  cheaply 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  gave  hostages  which  proved  an 
embarrassment  immediately  we  were  involved  in  hostilities  and 
normal  economic  conditions  were  disturbed.  The  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  thus  become  the  victims  of  foreign  rings 
and  speculators.  Freights — we  carry  half  the  goods  of  the  world 
— have,  it  is  true,  risen,  but  their  effect  must  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  small  compared  with  the  influence  which  has  been 
exerted  by  the  foreign  speculators.  Our  need  was  their  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

How  has  our  commerce  fared  during  the  present  year  under 
war  conditions?  The  Board  of  Trade  “Accounts  Eelating  to 
Trade  and  Navigation  ”  are  not  cheerful  reading,  as  might  be 
anticipated.  They  reflect  the  movements  in  imports  and  exports. 
The  returns  “  do  not  include  certain  goods  which  at  the  time  of 
importation  were  the  property  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  or 
the  Governments  of  the  Allies,’’  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
accounts  of  goods  exported  “include  goods  bought  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of  the  Allies,  but 
do  not  include  goods  taken  from  British  Government  stores  and 
depots  or  goods  bought  by  his  Majesty’s  Government  and  shipped 
on  Government  vessels.’’  This  restriction  of  information  robs 
the  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns  of  something  of  their  value  as  a 
complete  reflection  of  our  overseas  trade.  The  information  sup¬ 
plied  is,  however,  sufficiently  ample  to  repay  examination  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining,  first,  what  the  nation  is  consuming  and 
the  price  it  is  paying  for  the  various  commodities,,  and,  secondly, 
the  scale  upon  which  the  export  trade  is  being  conducted  and  the 
values  which  it  represents. 

The  most  frequently  employed  method  of  reflecting  our  trade 
position  is  the  facile  one  of  taking  the  values  as  a  complete  guide 
to  our  commercial  transactions  in  oversea  markets  and  ignoring 
entirely  the  quantities.  This  has  one  inevitable  defect — values 
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are  unstable.  It  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  index  number 
of  prices  calculated  by  the  Statist  to  reveal  the  misleading 
character  of  such  figures,  either  as  an  indication  of  the  scale  of 
our  oversea  operations,  of  the  employment  of  labour,  or  of  the 
consumption  of  the  nation.  In  October  a  further  advance  of 
prices  took  place,  with  the  result  that  the  index  numbers  of  the 
prices  of  the  forty-five  commodities  selected  very  nearly  approxi¬ 
mated  to  the  level  of  1873  : — 


Monthly 

Numbers. 

Monthly  Numbers. 

Mouth. 

Index  No. 

Month. 

Index  No. 

June,  1914  ... 

. 81-2 

February,  1915 

..  100-9 

July,  1914  ... 

.  82-4 

March,  1915 

..  108-7 

August,  1914 

.  87-9 

April,  1915 . 

..  105-9 

September,  1914 

.  89-3 

May,  1915  ... 

..  107-2 

October,  1914 

.  89-8 

June  and  July,  1915 

..  106-4 

November,  1914 

.  88-8 

August,  1915 

..  107-0 

December,  1914 

.  91-6 

September,  1915  ... 

..  107-8 

January,  1915 

.  96-4 

October,  1915 

..  110-0 

Any  examination  of  our  inward  and  outward  trade  during 
these  exceptional  months  of  war  which  ignores  the  upward  ten¬ 
dency  of  prices  must  necessarily  be  misleading,  tending  to 
1  exaggerate  the  scale  upon  which  the  nation  is  living,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  a  false  impression  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
export  trade,  and  particularly  the  labour  represented  in  it. 

During  the  eleven  months  of  1915  for  which  official  figures 
are  available,  the  oversea  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  repre¬ 
sented  the  following  values  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
eleven  months  of  1913  and  1914  ;  — 


M  ERCHANDISE. 

1  Bullion  and  Specie. 

Iraports.i  I 

! 

Exportsi  1 
(Biitish).  1 

Export  s.i 
(Foreign  and 
Colonial). 

Exports.l 

(Total). 

Imports,  j 

1 

Exports. 

(II.)  Eliven  Months  ended) 
November,  1915  .../ 

1 

782,940,937j 

£ 

350,699,817 

£ 

91,095,222 

£ 

441,795,039 

£ 

17,074,971 

£ 

37,670,548 

Increase  (+)  or  Decrease 
( - )  in  Eleven 
Months  ended 
November,  1915, 
compared  with — 
(I.)  Eleven  Months  ended) 
November,  1914  ..  / 

(II.)  Eleven  Month.s  ended) 
November,  1913  .../ 

+153,687,385 

1 

+  85,021  002 

! 

-  53,251,980 

1 

1-131,434,679 

+  1,476,182 

-  8,831,973 

1 

-  51,775,7j 

j- 140,266,652 

-  43,823,388 

-  51,208,627 

-  2,743,898 

-  21,312,044 

(1)  The  values  of  the  imports  represent  the  cost,  insurance,  and  freight ;  or, 
when  goods  are  consigned  for  sale,  the  latest  sale  value  of  such  goods.  The 
values  of  the  exports  represent  the  cost  and  the  charges  of  delivering  the  goods 
on  board  the  ship,  and  are  known  as  the  “free  on  board”  values.  Consequently 
the  values  of  imports  include  freight,  but  the  values  of  exports  do  not. 
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Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  re-exports,  the  figures  appear  j 
to  show  that  this  country’s  consumption  of  goods  is  on  a  most 
extravagant  scale,  and  that  impression  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  imports  do  not  include  goods  which  at  the  time  of 
importation  were  the  property  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  or 
of  the  Governments  of  the  Allies,  representing  an  addition  of 
probably  not  less  than  £190,000,000  during  the  eleven  months. 

There  is  only  one  method  by  which  an  approximation  can  be 
reached  of  -  the  actual  consumption  of  the  civil  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  islands.  That  consists  in  an  examination  of  the 
quantities  of  goods  imported  into  this  country.  The  result  of 
such  a  study  of  the  Board  of  Trade  figures,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  press  it  home,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  For  the  sake  of  j 
brevity  and  lucidity  the  nearest  figures  in  millions  of  cwts.,  or 
tons,  and  jHDunds  sterling  are  quoted  where  possible,  comparisons 
in  all  cases  being  between  corresponding  periods  of  eleven 
months  : — 

Grain  and  Flour. — A  sum  of  £101‘4  millions  was  expended  in 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1915  upon  181’8  million  cwts.  In  tbe 
preceding  year,  182‘4  million  cwts.  cost  only  £71'6,  while  in  1913 
208  8  million  cwts.  were  of  a  value  of  only  £79  4.  We  received 
less  grain  and  we  paid  more  for  it,  the  price  having  risen  in  two 
years  by  about  3s.  8d.  a  cwt. 

Meat. — During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1913,  1914,  and  1915 
we  received  of  dead  meat  21’3  million  cwts.,  21 '5  million  cwts. 
and  23’6  million  cwts.  respectively,  the  values  being  £50’5, 
£55‘7,  and  £80'2.  The  price  per  ton  advanced  in  two  years  from 
about  £2  7s.  4d.  to  just  under  £3  8s. 

Butter,  Cheese,  and  Eggs. — The  same  upward  movement  in 
prices,  though  far  less  marked,  owing  probably  to  the  absence  of 
the  influence  of  large  trusts,  occurred  in  the  case  of  butter.  The 
importations  declined  from  3'8  million  cwts.  in  1913  to  less  than 
2'6  million  cwts,  in  the  past  year,  while  the  values  rose  from 
£21’8  to  £24‘8.  On  the  other  hand,  our  imports  of  cheese  in¬ 
creased,  rising  from  2'1  million  cwds.  in  1913  to  2' 5  million  cwts. 
in  the  past  year,  the  value  advancing  from  £6‘6  to  £102. 
We  obtained  from  abroad  about  half  the  usual  quantity  of  eggs, 
and  there  was  no  phenomenal  rise  in  values,  19'5  great  hundreds 
costing  £8  5  in  1913,  while  9'3  great  hundreds  in  1915  were 
returned  at  £5‘4. 

Fish.— > As  was  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  war  on  the  seas  has  been  conducted,  there  was  a  great 
falling  off  in  supplies  of  fresh  fish  not  of  British  taking,  the  deep- 
sea  fisheries  in  particular  being  affected.  In  1913  we  received 
2‘2  million  cwts. ;  the  supplies  fell  to  1'8  million  cwts.  in  1914, 
and  further  declined  in  1915  to  1'4  million  cwts.  But  for  the 
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reduced  quantity  we  paid  iGl,445,000,  as  compared  with  just  over 
a  million  sterling  in  the  two  previous  years.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  cured  and  salted  fish.  Whereas 
in  1914  we  received  1'5  million  cwts.,  in  1915  the  quantity  in¬ 
creased  to  1'8  million  cwts.,  and  the  value  increased  from  just 
over  £4'0  to  just  under  £5‘5. 

Margarine,  Oil  Seeds,  and  Spices. — The  importations  of  mar¬ 
garine  increased  from  1'3  million  cwts.  in  1913  to  1’8  million 
cwts.  in  1915,  while  the  price  went  up  from  d£3’5  to  T5  0.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  oil  seeds  received  in  this 
country  with  the  exception  of  cottonseed,  but  the  price  rose  from 
f2’l  to  T2‘2  in  the  two  years.  The  figures  with  reference  to 
spices  are  so  remarkable  that  they  deserve  to  be  quoted  in  full  :  — 


1 

_  j 

Eleven  Months  to  November  30. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

1013 

1914 

1915 

1913  ! 

1914 

1915 

Spices 

Cinnnmun  Ihs. 

Giugcr . fwti. 

Pepper .  Iht. 

Cnenuraerated  ...  „ 

Totals  . 

1 

711.078 

38,384 

1  11,705,535 
j  7,295,168 

901,213 

63,707 

16,073,573 

5,227,932 

3,028,401 

44,520 

30.998.924 

16,498,979 

£ 

20,259  ! 
71,921  1 
312,599 
192,785 

1  £ 
16,128 
91,173 
471.792 
123,992 

£ 

75,256 

70,810 

901,223 

325,581 

1 

— 

- 

597,564 

703,085 

1,372,870 

1 

i  A  partial  explanation  of  this  upward  movement  in  quanti- 
I  ties  and  prices  must  apparently  be  found  in  the  waste  which  has 
occurred  in  connection  with  Army  rations — now  arrested,  at  least 
^  in  part.  On  the  other  hand,  we  exported  about  half  the  spices 
^  received,  whether  to  neighbours  of  Germany  or  not  is  not 
revealed. 

Chicory,  Cocoa,  and  Coffee. — The  importation  of  these  articles 
has  been  on  a  phenomenal  scale,  and  the  home  consumption  has 
I  exceeded  all  previous  precedents  :  — 


Elkven  Months  ended  November  30. 


— 

Quantities.  j 

j  Value. 

1913  1 

1914  j 

1915 

1913  1 

1914 

1915 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Chicory  (including  j 

'Imports  ..  fwlA. 
Entered  for 

78,958 

81,003 

162,478 

35,347 

38,705 

243.531 

Rassted  or  Ground)  | 

1  Home  Con- 
l^irumption  „ 

1 

58.376 

62.055! 

79,58.')' 

j 

(Imports...  lbs:. 

70,730,766 

1 

84.921,014  176,030, 16,)i 

2,073,214 

2,255,267 

i  5,690,345 

Cocoa,  Raw . J 

1  Entered  tor 

1  Home  Con-  j 

{^sumption  „ 

i 

56,345,752 

57,858,727 

98,594,139 

1 

Preparations  of) 

(■  Imports...  cKts. 

1  Entered  for 

230,230^ 

176,805 

297,462 

1,758,489 

1,339,817 

2,210,187 

Cocoa,  &c . j 

Home  Con- 
[  sumption  ,, 

220,567i 

174.814 

251,318 

Coffee  ...  .  j 

"  1 

i  Imports...  cuts. 
1  Entered  for 

1  Home  Con- 

735,367 

931,095 

1  1,468,164 

2,660,965 

3,252,846 

4,955,083 

1 

t  sumption  ,, 

242,302 

249,344 

j  284,876 
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Sugar. — The  European  supply  necessarily  ceased,  and  we  had 
to  buy  elsewhere,  mainly  from  Java,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the 
British  West  Indies.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
sugar  imported ;  27’5  million  cwts.  were  received,  as  compared 
with  35‘0  million  cwts.  two  years  ago,  but  the  price  rose  from 
£20‘5  to  £29‘6.  The  sugar  entered  for  home  consumption  has 
during  the  three  years  remained  steady  at  approximately  31 
million  cwts. 

Tea. — Our  imports  of  tea  rose  from  324’ 2  million  lbs.  in  1913 
to  395'9  million  lbs.  in  1915,  the  values  being  respectively 
^12'2  and  dGlST.  The  tea  entered  for  home  consumption  was 
292'4  million  lbs.  last  year,  as  compared  with  295 "5  million  lbs. 
and  280'9  million  lbs.  in  the  two  preceding  years. 

Foreign  Spirits  and  Wine. — 'The  imports  of  spirits  rose,  as 
compared  with  1913,  from  6'2  million  proof  gallons  to  12' 2  million 
proof  gallons,  and  the  home  consumption  increased  from  4'9  to 
5’9  million  proof  gallons.  The  cost  went  up  from  £1'4  to  ^2'3. 
The  wine  imports  decreased. 

Tobacco. — During  the  eleven  months  of  1915  192’4  million 
lbs.  of  tobacco  were  imported,  being  45  0  million  lbs.  more  than  in 
1913,  the  cost  being  £1'&  as  compared  with  £7'0 ;  the  amount 
of  tobacco  retained  for  honje  consumption  was  99’ 5  million  lbs., 
as  compared  with  88’3  million  lbs.  in  1913.  No  doubt  this  in¬ 
crease  is  due  to  the  new  armies. 

Turning  to  the  portion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns  dealing 
with  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured,  the 
tendency  of  prices  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  figures.  We  re¬ 
ceived  4'1  million  loads  of  hewn  wood  in  1913,  which  cost  ^8'3 ;  in 
the  past  eleven  months  2’3  million  loads  cost  £6'7.  Similarly 
with  wood  sawn  or  split,  planed  or  dressed ;  the  6'3  million  loads 
received  in  1913  cost  less  than  the  4'4  million  loads  received  in 
the  past  eleven  months.  Turning  to  wool,  888  million  lbs.  of 
sheep’s  or  lambs’  wool  cost  £40‘3,  whereas  734'7  million  lbs.  two 
years  ago  had  a  value  of  only  £31’3.  In  1915  we  bought 
567,000  tons  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  for  £17‘7,  whereas  in  1913 
524,000  tons  cost  £16’0  millions.  462,700  tons  of  cotton¬ 
seed  cost  £S'7  last  year,  whereas  in  1913  553,250  tons  represented 
a  value  of  £4T ;  two  million  quarters  of  flax  or  linseed  seed  had 
last  year  a  value  of  £51,  whereas  two  years  ago  3,148,000 
quarters  cost  just  under  £7'0;  447  million  gallons  of  petrol  were 
bought  for  just  under  £10'0  two  years  since,  but  last  year  550 
million  gallons  cost  £121.  The  quantity  of  dry  raw  hides, 
as  compared  with  two  years  ago,  increased  from  566,300  cwts. 
to  708,978  cwts.,  and  the  price  from  £2'4  to  £3'4 ;  781,000  cwts. 
of  wet  raw  hides  cost  £2’9  in  1913,  whereas  just  over  a  million 
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cwts.  represented  d04'8  in  1915.  Among  this  division  of  imports, 
raw  cotton  and  rubber  almost  alone  represented  a  fall  of  value ; 
18  3  million  centals  of  100  lbs.  of  the  former  costing  £591  two 
years  ago,  whereas  in  the  past  eleven  months  we  obtained  24'8 
centals  for  £59' 2.  The  quantity  of  rubber  increased  by  about 
two-sevenths,  while  the  price  decreased  by  over  one  million 
sterling. 

As  to  articles  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  the  quantity 
of  iron  or  steel,  or  manufactures  thereof,  imported  decreased 
almost  a  half,  while  the  aggregate  value  fell  by  only 
one-fourth.  Turning  to  machinery,  it  is  revealed  that  95,444 
tons  cost  £6‘6  two  years  ago,  whereas  81,723  tons  in  the 
past  year  cost  £8T.  As  to  leather,  dressed,  we  received,  in  round 
figures,  1,000,000  cwts.  two  years  ago  and  nearly  one-half  more 
in  1915,  and  the  price  rose  from  £9'7  to  £14*7.  Paper  showed 
little  increase,  117  million  cwts.  costing  £7  0  two  years  ago  and 
10‘6  million  tons  £6'0  in  1915. 

These  figures  revealing  the  rise  in  prices  are  of  importance, 
because  they  tend  to  check  the  impression,  which  has  been  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  quotations  of  values  only,  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
has  been  practising  little  or  no  economy,  but  has  been  consuming 
freely  both  necessaries  and  luxuries.  The  time  has  not  arrived 
when  it  is  possible  to  reach  an  exact  estimate  of  the  influence 
which  war  has  had  upon  the  consumption  of  the  country,  but  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
nation  roughly  into  three  classes  ; — 

1.  The  large  section  of  the  community  who  have  suffered 
a  loss  of  income  owing  to  the  war  and  have  been  compelled  by 
limitation  of  means  and  the  increased  cost  of  living  to  carry 
out  rigorous  schemes  of  economy. 

2.  A  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  nation,  including 
civil  servants  and  the  employees  of  municipalities,  many  public 
companies,  and  others,  whose  incomes  have  not  suffered,  but 
who  have  been  compelled  to  readjust  their  scale  of  expenditure 
in  order  to  keep  pace  'with  a  higher  scale  of  taxation  and  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

3.  A  very  large  section  of  the  nation,  including  many 
employers  and  several  million  persons  of  the  working  classes, 
who  have  benefited  by  the  war  and  have  been  tempted  by  their 
prosperity  to  spend  more  freely  than  ever  before.  Among  this 
class  must  be  included  the  families  of  soldiers  at  the  front,  who 
share  between  them  £1,200,000  a  week,  which  is  equivalent  to 
upwards  of  £62,000,000  a  year.  In  this  class  must  also  be 
included  workpeople  who  had  had  their  wages  increased  by 
probably  £100,000,000,  and  the  new  industrial  recruits  among 
women. 
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There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  economies  effected  by 
the  first  two  sections  of  the  community,  which  embrace  no  mean 
proportion  of  the  middle  classes,  have  been  at  least  as  great  as 
the  extravagances  practised  by  the  third  section,  when  regard 
is  had  to  the  increased  consumption  of  food,  tobacco,  clothes, 
&c.,  of  the  men  in  the  new  armies.  But  the  success  with 
which  the  most  patriotic  and  self-denying  sections  of 
the  community  have  grappled  with  the  problem  and  the  result 
of  their  efforts  merely  illustrate  the  much  more  appreci¬ 
able  effects  which  can  be  produced  when  once  the  Government 
has  won  the  support  of  the  millions  of  persons  who  are  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  the  war  boom.  So  far,  not  a  single  Minister  has 
made  a  statement  which  has  appealed  to  the  peculiar  instinct  of 
the  weekly  wage-earner,  nor  has  the  Government  as  a  whole  nor 
legislators  generally  set  an  example  of  economy.  Example  is 
proverbially  better  than  precept,  and  in  both  respects  the  governed 
have  looked  in  vain  to  those  who  govern.  If  in  the  early 
days  of  the  w'ar  the  Government  and  Parliament  had  set  an 
example  in  economy  and  recruited  an  army  of  speakers  and 
writers  to  go  through  the  country  making  converts,  adopting 
methods  perhaps  similar  to  those  of  the  Salvation  Army,  not  only 
would  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  be  far  more  favour¬ 
able,  but  victory  would  be  nearer. 

If  we  turn  from  the  import  to  the  export  figures,  we  obtain  a 
further  revelation  of  truth  by  a  study  of  quantities  rather  than 
values.  A  few  examples  only  can  be  given  to  illustrate  the 
movement.  The  exports  of  coal,  coke,  and  manufactured  fuel 
in  1913  were  70T  million  tons ;  in  the  corresponding  eleven 
months  of  1915  they  were  42‘3  million  tons,  the  prices  realised 
being  .£49‘0  and  £35’6.  25‘4  million  lbs.  of  sheep’s  or  lambs’ 
wool  fetched  £1‘6  in  1913,  and  28  million  lbs.  realised  £1’7  last 
year.  Oil  seed  rose  from  53’7  to  82  6  thousand  tons  (owing 
largely  to  purchases  by  the  Netherlands),  the  respective 
values  being  £4'0  and  jG5‘0.  The  total  exports  of  “iron 
and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  ”  were  of  a  weight  of 
2,945,000  tons,  representing  ;637’0,  whereas  two  years  ago  the 
quantity  was  4,570,000  tons,  and  the  value  .f50’2.  We  exported 
23,252  tons  of  copper  instead  of  49,439  tons,  the  values  being 
Tl‘9  and  nearly  .^3‘9.  Unwrought  tin  fell  heavily  in  value,  but 
we  exported  more.  “Metals  and  manufactures  thereof”  aggre¬ 
gated  24,747  tons  two  years  ago  and  17,856  in  1915,  the  values 
being  T2'3  and  £2  2  respectively.  Of  hardware,  the  exports  fell 
by  more  than  one-half,  with  an  almost  corresponding  decrease  of 
value.  There  was  little  change  in  the  values  of  “prime  movers 
(except  electrical)”;  85,049  tons  were  exported,  almost  exactly 
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half  the  quantity  sold  two  years  ago,  and  the  value  was  £5'6,  as 
compared  with  £9’2.  The  total  weight  of  machinery  exported  in 
the  eleven  months  of  the  past  year  was  310,842  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  689,397  two  years  ago,  the  values  being  respectively 
fl7'7  and  £34'0.  The  figures  with  reference  to  cotton  exports, 
which  account  for  an  aggregate  of  ^£79  0,  as  compared  with 
117'2  two  years  ago,  are  so  remarkable  that  the  principal  items 
may  be  quoted  as  showing  the  decline  in  values,  some  particulars 
of  other  important  exports  being  added  : — 


Quantitiks.  Values. 


1913 

1915 

1913 

1915  ' 

Cotton  : 

Cotton  Yarn  . 

192,968  400  lbs. 

173.343  30011  IS. 

13.751,785  ... 

9,456,259 

Piece  Goods  of  all  kinds 

0,544,866,100  yards  ... 

4,374  695  300  vants  ... 

90,292,766  ... 

59,493,321 

Wool  Tissues  . 

97,000,200  y  irds  ... 

83.894.400  yards  .. 

13,315  599  ... 

15,197,360 

Worsted  Tissues . 

56,104,800  var.ls  ... 

51,504,900  yards  ... 

5,579,742  ... 

5,628,789 

Jute : 

Piece  Goods  of  all  kinds 

159  209,000  yards  .. 

102,309,500  yards  ... 

2,805,027  ... 

1,886,316 

Linen : 

Piece  Goods  of  all  kinds 

174,147,700  yards  ... 

119,636,100  vards  . 

5,384,061  ... 

4.552,802 

Boots  and  Shoes . 

1,584,639  doa.  prs  .. 

1,196,894  doz  prs. 

4,095.847  ... 

3,304,022 

Hats  and  Bonnets 

1,403,524  doiten  ... 

878,364  dozen  . 

2,150,238  .. 

1,172,633 

Copper,  Sulphiitc  of 

74,751  tons 

62,549  tuns 

1,681,955  ... 

1,537,950 

Manures . 

652,205  tons 

513,345  tons 

5,275,897  ... 

4,519,455 

Painters’  Colours 

2,249,483  c  a  ts.  ... 

1,555.540  cwts. 

3,011,.534  ... 

2,475,189 

Leather  . 

^2,158  cwts. 

121,145  cwts.  .. 

3,163,005  ... 

1,899.731 

China  or  Porcelain 

3,740,754  cwts. 

2.273.451  cwts.  . 

3,154.307  ... 

1,883,366 

Oil-Cloth . 

48.103.100  sq.  vds.  .. 

28,810,900  sq.  yds.. 

2,430.578  ... 

1,444.054 

Soap  . 

1,637,891  cwts.  ... 

1,748,708  cwts.  . 

1,948,091  ... 

2.287,126 

Paper  . 

3,241,082  cwts.  ... 

2  555,813  cwts. 

3,391,084  ... 

2  739,283 

These  figures  are  of  interest  in  that  they  supply  evidence  of 
the  reduction  in  the  output  of  labour  in  this  country.  The  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  quantities  is  also  an  indication  that  so  far  this 
country  has  not  occupied  markets  from  w'hich  enemy  countries 
have  been  excluded  by  the  action  of  sea-power.  Moreover,  while 
‘  our  import  values  were  high,  our  export  values  showed  little 
I  appreciation,  even  where  values  did  not  fall,  and  our  discomfiture 
was  thereby  increased.  In  November,  it  is  true,  things  took  on 
a  more  prosperous  appearance,  the  value  of  the  British  exports 
increasing  by  over  eleven  millions  sterling.  In  food,  drink,  and 
tobacco  there  was  some  expansion,  with  an  increase  of  42,203  tons 
j  of  coal  and  about  6,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  the  trade  in  unrefined 
oils,  in  hides,  in  “iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,”  and 
yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  was  more  prosperous.  But  the  move¬ 
ment  was  not  so  pronounced  as  to  suggest  that  things  have  taken 
a  permanent  turn  for  the  better.  Certainly  nothing  occurred  in 
November  to  readjust  the  balance  of  trade,  for  while  exports 
increased  by  eleven  millions  and  re-exports  by  two  and  a  half 
■  millions,  imports  went  up  by  sixteen  millions,  the  prices  of  most 
commodities  showing  an  increase. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  serious  industrial,  financial,  and 
'  shipping  situation,  which  is  revealed  in  the  following  state¬ 
ments  ; — 
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(a)  Imports  and  Exports  (Eleven  Months). 

Compared  with 
1913. 

1915. 

Imports — ■  Inc.  or  dec. 

£782,940,937  .  +£85,021,002 

Exports — 

£350,699,817  ..  -131,434,679 

Re-exports — 

£91,095,222  .  -8,831,973 

The  excess  of  imports  over  all  exports  during  the  eleven  months 
of  1915  was  <£341 ,000,000,  while  in  the  same  period  of  1913  it 
was  only  <£115,000,000.  A  sum  of  almost  £190,000,000  must  be 
added  for  Government  purchases,  raising  the  excess  of  imports 
to  about  £530,000,000. 

(b)  Movement  of  Gold. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns  for  November  show  an  increase 
of  over  £13,000,000  in  the  exports  of  gold  as  compared  with 
November,  1914,  raising  the  total  loss  for  the  eleven  months  to 
£20,600,000. 

(c)  Shipping  (Foreign  Trade). 


Entered  (with  Cargoes).  i 

Cleared  (with  Cargoes). 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total 

Eleven  Months  eudedl 
November,  1915 
Eleven  Months  endcdi 
November,  1913  .../ 

1  Tons. 
21,081,043 

29,489,141 

1 

Tons. 

10,016,952 

15,355,964 

Tons.  i 
31,097,995 

44,845,105 

Tons. 

18,787,366 

36,815,520 

I  ■  Tons. 

I  17,570,201 

1  25,414,209 

Tons. 

1  36,357,567 
62,229,729 

i 

Decrease  . 

i-  8,408,098 

1 

5,339,012 

! 

-13,747,110 

-18,028,154 

1-  7,844,008 

1 

-25,872,161 

In  the  two  years  the  entrances  of  shipping  have  decreased  by 
about  31  per  cent.,  and  the  clearances  by  41  per  cent. 

The  position  of  the  country  is  shown  to  be  one  which  may  well 
occasion  anxiety.  We  hold  the  command  of  the  world’s  seas, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  in  those  circumstances  we  should  be  able 
to  continue  to  trade  in  w^ar  very  much  as  in  peace — in  short, 
carry  on  “business  as  usual.”  If  we  lost  the  home  markets  of 
our  enemies,  we  should  have  at  our  disposal  the  foreign  trade 
which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  We  have  not  been 
able,  it  is  evident,  to  take  much  advantage  of  the  situation  created 
for  us  by  the  success  of  the  Fleet.  This  disappointment  has  been 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  diversion  of  activity  into  new 
channels ;  we  have  created  vast  armies,  and  we  have  been 
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compelled  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  on 
!  a  scale  never  before  known  in  a  country  w’ith  so  limited 
a  population.  It  may  be  that  both  movements  w^ere  inevitable ; 
as  to  that,  patience  must  be  exercised  until  a  fuller  revelation 
can  be  made  of  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  war  areas.  But, 
in  any  event,  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  conclusion  that  the 
outcome  has  been  unfortunate  in  that  it  has  automatically  made 
the  State  the  generous  paymaster  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
I  population  than  was  ever  in  State  employment  before  in  any 
country,  has  increased  the  consumption  of  large  sections  of  the 
'  population,  and  has  decreased  the  production  of  wealth  by  the 
nation.  Of  the  national  expenditure  in  the  current  financial  year 
probably  not  less  than  £800,000,000  is  going  in  profits,  salaries, 
and  wages.  This  money  is  being  spent,  for  the  most  part,  from 
week  to  week,  most  of  it  in  extra  comforts  and  luxuries,  with  the 
result  that  imports,  which  are  high  to-day,  will  probably  increase, 
while  exports,  which  are  now  extremely  low,  will  remain 
stationary,  if  they  do  not  continue  to  decrease. 

That  is  the  outlook,  and  little  consolation  is  to  be  obtained  by 
contemplating  haphazard  figures  of  our  national  wealth.  In 
large  part  that  wealth  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  nation 
and  cannot  be  realised  ;  the  workshops,  factories,  railways,  houses, 
and  other  property  in  these  islands  are  of  value  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  maintain  our  economic  health  and  no  longer.  The 
only  offsets  against  the  balance  which  is  rising  against  us  are 
the  revenue  from  foreign  investments  and  from  shipping  freights. 

I  The  former  probably  amounts  to  about  £200,000,000  in  a  normal 
year,  but  must  have  been  less  in  1915,  owing  to  the  disturbing 
influence  of  war,  amounting  possibly  to  not  more  than 
1150,000,000.  In  1901  the  earnings  of  our  shipping  were  placed 
at  £90,000,000,  and  they  may  in  1915  have  reached  a  total  of 
£180,000,000,  allowance  being  made  for  the  increase  of  tonnage 
I  in  the  14  years,  the  rise  in  freights  as  well  as  running  costs,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  tonnage  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Admiralty.  We  may  consequently  obtain  about 
L  £320,000,000  from  these  two  sources.  The  balance  of  trade 
against  us  for  the  whole  of  1915  may,  however,  amount,  with 

(Government  purchases,  to  as  much  as  £580,000,000,  leaving  a 
margin  of  £250,000,000  as  the  debit  balance  on  the  trade  account 
apart  from  our  loans  to  the  Dominions  and  Allies. 

As  we  live  on  and  by  the  sea,  so  it  must  be  apparent  that  our 
'  paramount  position  at  sea  is  involving  us  in  dangers.  Our  naval 
power  and  financial  power  are  threatened  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  w'e  are  developing  our  military  power.  Energy  is  being 
diverted  from  its  natural  channels.  Our  Fleet  is  not  a  thing 
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alone  and  apart ;  it  is  an  expression  of  our  national  life,  and  as 
our  financial  and  industrial  health  depends  in  war  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy,  so  does  the  maintenance  of  the  latter 
depend  on  the  success  with  which  we  maintain,  even  in  war¬ 
time,  our  financial  and  industrial  resources. 

The  end  of  the  war  is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  end  it  will  in 
our  victory ;  and  if  w’e  are  not  to  mortgage  the  coming  peace 
the  whole  nation  must  turn  its  attention  to  the  task  of  effecting 
economies.  We  can  only  hope  to  bear,  without  fainting,  the  bur¬ 
dens  which  the  struggle  wull  cast  on  us  if  determined  efforts  are 
made  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  administration,  central  and  local,  to 
save  in  our  homes,  and  to  preserve  our  commercial  position  in  the 
world.  If  the  triumph  of  our  cause  is  accompanied  by  the  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  nation  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  no  longer 
maintain  an  unchallengeable  fleet — and  that  is  a  possibility,  for 
naval  power  is  likely  to  become  more  costly  ow'ing  to  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States — we  shall  emerge  into  the  new  era  no 
longer  the  greatest  sea-power  in  the  world.  And  if  our  sea- 
power  goes,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  shed  other 
attributes  of  our  greatness. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


DENMARK  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR. 


The  sinking  of  the  English  submarine  E  13,  the  sudden  laying 
of  minefields  by  the  Germans,  and  the  English  submarine  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Baltic  have  raised  once  more  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen  the  question  that  was  everywhere  current  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war.  Next  to  the  question  as  to  what  would  be  the 
attitude  of  Italy,  the  problem  of  what  standpoint  would  be  adopted 
by  Denmark  w^as  one  that  immediately  concerned  our  statesmen 
and  the  public.  In  those  days  of  haste  and  doubt,  when  it  was 
uncertain  as  to  who  was  friend  and  w'ho  was  foe,  the  opinion  was 
pretty  freely  expressed  that  Denmark,  for  the  sake  of  her  hatred  of 
Germany  and  her  lost  provinces,  w^ould  join  the  Allies.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  problem  and  better  knowledge  of  the  facts 
would  possibly  have  caused  a  different  opinion  to  hold  the  ground. 

The  view  as  to  Denmark’s  position  in  wdiat  is  called  the 
European  system  is  composed  at  all  times — then  as  now — of  three 
aspects  :  the  Psychological  aspect,  the  Politico-Diplomatic  aspect, 
and  the  Military  aspect. 

The  outbreak  of  war  between  Serbia  and  Austria  found 
Denmark  untouched  by  war  for  forty-eight  years.  Nobody, 
that  is  to  say,  much  under  seventy  could  have  any  practical 
experience,  and  nobody  much  under  sixty-three  could  have 
had  any  practical  memory  of  war ;  and  the  fight  against 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  ’64,  though  a  magnificent  resistance 
of  a  pigmy  against  giants,  was  nevertheless  not  fought  by  a 
large  number  of  Danes.  The  campaign  was  one  of  months,  and 
when  peace  was  concluded  Denmark  still  had  large  reserves  of 
men  not  yet  mobilised  who  never  saw  war.  Adversity  bred  per¬ 
tinacity,  and  the  natural  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  this 
remarkable  race  led  not  only  to  increase  of  the  wealth,  but  also 
to  its  organisation  and  control.  Unlike  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  Denmark  has  evolved,  assisted  by  economic  nature  and 
I  State  law,  a  remarkably  equal  distribution  of  wealth.  Probably 
!  with  the  exception  of  Switzerland  twenty  years  ago  no  country 
I  in  the  world  has  distributed  the  national  increment  in  a  manner 
more  equable.  The  country  never  possessed  any  dreams  of 
empire,  and  though  it  could  never  forgive  the  wrong  of  1864,  it 
I  could  never  forget  that  it  was  but  the  fear  of  complications  with 
1  England  that  prevented  the  enemy  from  taking  Copenhagen. 
I  The  country  being  more  advanced  than  England  in  the  arrange- 
I  ment  of  her  social  order,  and  than  Germany  in  the  representation 
I  VOL.  xcix.  N.S.  c 
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of  the  people  and  the  control  of  its  institutions,  the  young  Dane® 
had  been  more  intent  upon  further  changes  that  would  secure 
and  affect  their  welfare  than  upon  the  relations  of  the  “Great 
Powers.”  These,  then,  were  the  facts  that  affected  consciously 
and  subconsciously  the  national  mentality  when  England  sent 
her  ultimatum  to  Germany  on  August  6th. 

Mentally  the  Scandinavians  hardly  belong  to  the  European 
system.  According  to  the  English  meaning  of  the  term,  they 
are  “Eadicals”  almost  to  a  man.  They  regard  war — excepting, 
of  course,  the  repulse  of  an  invader,  and  that  as  distinct  from 
preventive  war — as  stupid,  and  any  ideas  such  as  imperialism, 
besides  being  an  incorrigible  nuisance  in  those  who  profess  them, 
as  a  relic  of  a  bygone  age  that  allow'ed  itself  to  be  gulled  by  the 
few  to  whom  such  things  were  at  best  amusements,  or  at  worst 
occupations.  The  Englishman  possibly  has  not  hitherto  realised 
the  fact  that  this  little  nucleus  of  3,000,000  has  actually  got  to 
the  point  of  throwing  overboard  the  mere  idea  of  war. 

The  diplomatic  events  at  that  date  were  not  so  indicative  of 
a  policy  of  peace,  though  the  political  relations  of  the  country 
with  the  other  two  Scandinavian  Powers  militated  against  war. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  generally  known  fact  that,  on  the 
morning  following  the  declaration  of  w^ar  by  Great  Britain,  the 
German  Government  sent  a  peremptory  demand  that  Denmark 
should  mine  the  Great  and  Little  Belts  and  the  Sound.  In  the 
event  of  her  refusal  the  German  Government  announced  its 
intention  of  laying  mines  in  these  waters  itself.  Now  had  it 
been  desirable  at  this  juncture  to  do  so,  the  British  Government 
had  the  power  to  force  the  Danish  Government  to  show  their 
hand  and  to  declare  either  for  or  against  our  enemies. 

The  Sound,  though  only  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  at  Helsingor 
(Elsinore),  is  nevertheless  not  a  strip  of  purely  territorial  water, 
for  since  the  commutation  of  the  tolls  we,  in  common  with  all 
other  Powers,  have  the  “right  of  innocent  passage,”  or,  in 
other  words,  the  right  to  send  through  them  ships,  whether  war- 
vessels  or  merchantmen,  as  long  as  no  acts  of  hostility  are  com¬ 
mitted  during  the  passage.  Now%  for  the  Danish  Government  to 
place  mines  in  these  waters  with  the  view  of  obstructing  the 
passage  of  English  ships  of  any  sort  would  have  been  a  grave 
breach  of  their  duties  as  a  neutral  towards  Great  Britain.  It 
w'ould  have  been  not  merely  the  violation  of  a  specific  treaty, 
but  of  a  right  sprung  from  the  common  law  of  nations. 

No  immediate  answ^er  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
but  the  British  Government  was  at  once  informed  of  the  German 
demand,  and  some  intimation  was  given  of  the  way  in  which  it 
was  worded.  The  British  Government  replied  that  they  placed 
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no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Denmark  mining  her  own  waters.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  only  step  possible  for  the  British  Government, 
for  they  were  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  their  insisting  on  their  rights.  Had  the 
Danish  Government  met  with  a  refusal  from  England  to  abate 
one  jot  of  the  “rights  of  innocent  passage,”  Germany’s  strength 
might  very  likely  have  intimidated  the  Danish  Government  into 
acquiescing  in  the  gross  breach  of  her  territorial  rights.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  no  country  has  the  right  to  sow  mines  in  the  w'aters 
of  a  friendly  Power.  It  was  clearly  not  to  the  interest  of  British 
diplomacy  at  this  time  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  outbreak  of  war  found  the  relations  of  the  three  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Powers  decided  by  what  had  been  their  mutual  relations 
in  peace  time.  That  is  to  say,  as  far  as  is  known,  no  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  come  to  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  or  even  of 
defining  their  policy  in  the  event  of  a  European  war.  The 
relations  of  Denmark  to  Norway  had  always  been  amicable,  and 
Copenhagen  had  for  years  been  the  Athens  to  which  the  young 
men  of  Norway  had  gathered  when  their  own  barren  hills  did 
not  provide  enough  intellectual  intercourse.  Ibsen  lived  in 
Copenhagen  for  many  winters.  The  difference  between  the  two 
languages  not  being  much  more  than  the  difference  between 
Scotch  and  English,  it  was  only  natural  that  intercourse  of  every 
sort  was  easier  and  freer.  Though  it  was  almost  certain  that 
Norway’s  neutrality  might  be  relied  upon,  it  was  useless  to  think 
of  hostilities  with  Prussia  without  Norwegian  co-operation.  The 
dreams  of  the  young  Ibsen  of  Pan-Scandinavianism  were  for  a 
decision  such  as  this  a  political  necessity.  In  his  early  days  Ibsen 
had  urged  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  hegemony,  and 
the  absence  of  a  moral  unity  made  the  formation  of  a  political  one 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  an  impossibility.  Pan-Scandinavianism , 
along  with  many  other  romanticist  doctrines  in  the  North,  had 
died  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries,  while  not  sensible  of  belonging  to  either  one 
party  or  the  other  of  the  two  coalitions  striving  and  outstriving 
each  other  in  preparation  and  rivalry,  had  nevertheless  not  yet 
developed  a  consciousness  as  distinct  from  the  system  in  which 
these  efforts  w'ere  being  made.^  The  war  came  at  an  unfortunate 
moment,  for  hitherto  a  national  consciousness  of  the  American 
type  was  but  in  embryo. 

But  the  relations  with  Sweden  were  not  distinguished  by  the 
same  amicable  tone.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  countries  has 

(1)  The  Swedish  activist  movement  had  not  then  developed  to  any  extent,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  even  now  it  is  widespread  enough  to  vitiate  this  opinion. 

i  c  2 
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at  various  points  in  their  history  been  intense,  and  ill-feeling 
was  again  somewhat  aroused  by  the  sympathy  shown  by  the 
Danes  for  the  Norwegians  on  the  disruption  in  1905  and  the 
fact  that  the  Norwegians  chose  as  King  a  Danish  Prince.  But 
the  relations  with  Sweden  at  this  date  were  really  impossible  to 
define,  since  Sweden  herself  was  inclined  to  view  in  Bussia 
what  Denmark  saw  in  Germany.  Both  had  ruled  over  provinces 
of  a  mixed  composition ;  both  had  lost  them  to  an  invader.  To 
both  had  the  peoples  of  their  own  race  in  the  conquered  provinces 
proffered  an  undying  loyalty  and  maintained  an  unbroken  con¬ 
nection  of  thought  and  language.  In  Finland  the  cleavage 
between  Scandinavian  Swede  and  Mongol  Finn  is  even  sharper 
and  more  clearly  defined  than  between  Scandinavian  Dane  and 
Teutonic  German  in  Schleswig.  To  contemplate  hostilities 
against  Germany,  when  Sweden  might  by  identical  motives  be 
drawn  into  hostilities  against  Russia,  made  it  essential  for  the 
Danish  Cabinet  at  any  price  whatsoever,  apart  from  any  other 
considerations,  to  maintain  their  neutrality.  All  considerations 
of  ultimate  policy  had  to  be  abandoned  or  postponed  to  the 
Fabian  policy  of  starving  off  annihilation  from  the  hordes  of 
Prussia.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  if  the  restoration  of 
Northern  Schleswig  was  going  to  create  as  a  neighbour  a  Ger¬ 
many  yearning  for  revenge,  the  Danes  would  do  anything  on 
earth  not  to  have  their  150,000  brethren  united  to  them.  If 
they  were  forced  to  choose  between  the  two,  they  would 
infinitely  prefer  to  see  the  latter  persecuted  than  to  have  to 
defend  them. 

Poor  Denmark  had  everything  to  fear.  She  not  only  feared 
Germany  immediately,  but  the  unknown  factor  of  Sweden’s 
relations  to  Russia  added  another  though  remoter  terror.  To 
the  reader  of  this  article  in  London  it  may  seem  strange,  absurd, 
and  outrageous,  according  to  his  disposition,  that  by  no  means 
a  far-away  reality  to  the  Dane  was  the  fear  of  England.  Den¬ 
mark  had  not  forgotten  the  Germanic  onslaught  of  1864,  nor  the 
English  desertion  of  her  in  the  face  of  it.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  forget  that  they  had  gone  into  the  struggle  against  what 
were  then  obviously  two  of  the  strongest  Powers  in  Europe  in 
the  firm  belief  that  the  British  Government  were  coming  to  their 
aid.  In  1801  Sir  Hyde  Parker  had  bombarded  Copenhagen,  and 
in  1807,  with  but  the  flimsiest  justification,  we  demanded  the 
surrender  of  both  the  war  and  mercantile  fleet  of  this  seafaring 
people.  They  refused  categorically,  and  faced  us  then  with  as 
much  courage  and  nobility  as  later  on  they  faced  the  Prussian, 
but  the  memory  has  not  faded  from  their  minds,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  107  years,  and  several  generations,  English  foreign 
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®  policy  is  regarded  as  being  somewhat  fickle  and  untrustworthy  in 
!  Copenhagen,  though  its  sincerity  in  later  years  is  usually 
admitted. 

It  seemed  to  the  Danish  naval  experts  that  it  would  be  an 
I  obvious  part  of  English  naval  strategy  to  enter  the  Baltic  in  order 
to  co-operate  with  the  Russian  forces,  should  they  feel  strong 
enough,  and  the  fear  was  shared  by  the  people  that  a  great  naval 
!  conflict  might  take  place  for  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  and  that 
either  party,  in  defiance  of  treaty  and  unwritten  law,  might  feel 
compelled  to  seize  Copenhagen  as  a  naval  base  in  order  to  prevent 
his  adversary  from  doing  the  like.  Less  prevalent  was  the  fear 
of  an  English  landing. 

These  fears  and  their  correlatives  in  Sweden  could  have  but 
i  one  result,  and  in  December  the  three  Kings  of  Scandinavia, 
accompanied  by  their  Ministers,  met  at  Malmo  on  the  Sound. 
Of  the  figures  in  Scandinavian  politics  two  stand  out  far  above 
the  rest,  and  neither  are  Scandinavian.  One  is  a  French¬ 
man  and  the  other  is  a  Jew.  Both  are  gifted  with  foresight 
and  imagination  beyond  the  average,  and  one  was  possessed  of 

*  initiative,  the  other  of  the  opportunity.  They  neither  cared 
i  greatly  for  public  opinion,  thoiigh  both  are  to  a  certain  extent 

dependent  upon  it.  Gustav  Bernadotte  is  King  of  Sweden ; 
Edvard  Brandes  is  Finance  Minister  of  Denmark.  The  former 
i  is  the  great-grandson  of  Napoleon’s  General ;  the  latter  is  a 
member  of  a  talented  family  and  brother  to  Doctor  George 
Brandes,  the  critic.  The  three  Sovereigns  met  as  an  outward 
sign  of  Scandinavian  unity  that  haJ  not  hitherto  existed,  a  unity 

*  born  of  necessity.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  this  union  of 
the  three  small  Powers  of  the  North  was  prophetic,  if  not 
embryonic,  of  a  vast  Neutrality  League  on  the  part  of  the  smaller 
Powers  whom  this  war  among  their  elder  brethren  was  gradually 
crushing.^ 

The  position  of  Denmark  has  undergone  considerable  change 
since  the  first  few  days  of  crisis  at  the  beginning  of  war.  The 
change,  though  slow  and  gradual,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  some 
notice.  Politically  the  Dane  is  almost  as  slow  to  act  as  the 
Englishman,  but  the  reaction  between  thought  and  movement  is 
somewhat  quicker.  Copenhagen,  no  less  than  London  in  Eng- 
“  land,  dictates  the  policy  of  Denmark.  The  population,  however, 
of  Copenhagen  and  Islington  are  almost  on  a  par  with  each  other, 
and,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  corporate  psychology  of 
the  Danes  is  very  highly  developed,  the  comparatively  small 

Inumber  of  the  population  whose  opinions  have  to  be  formulated 

(1)  Later  in  the  year  Count  Ehrensvaerd  went  to  Berne  on  behalf  of  the 
Swedish  Government  to  organise  a  Pacific  League  of  small  neutrals  for  self¬ 
protection.  He  was  unsuccessful. 
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and  expressed  does  not  make  it  surprising  that  the  social  reflexes 
are  quicker  and  more  sensitive.  There  had  been  a  gradual 
divergence  between  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  and  the  now 
rapidly  crystallising  opinions  of  the  people.  The  Ministry  were 
intensely  desirous  to  do  nothing  that  should  bring  the  country’s 
neutrality  into  doubt.  They  realised  more  than  the  public  id 
how  precarious  was  Denmark’s  position  as  the  key  to  the  Baltic,  s 
On  all  sides  the  country  was  obsessed  by  economic  difficulties. 
Both  belligerents  were  desirous  of  buying  the  produce  of  Danish 
farms  and  Danish  land,  and  as  time  went  forward  it  became 
obvious  that  the  call  from  Germany  would  increase.  England 
as  the  only  land  that  could  supply  Denmark  with  her  greatest 
import  and  most  urgent  necessity,  coal,  could  exercise  an 
economic  pressure  that  Germany  could  reply  to  with  ease  i 
politically. 

The  Danish  Ministry,  coming  into  daily  contact  with  the 
German  Government  over  the  minutiae  of  diplomatic  relation¬ 
ship,  felt  the  pressure  in  that  direction  more  keenly  than  did 
the  people,  who,  while  fully  realising  the  necessity  for  a  policy  of 
the  strictest  neutrality,  considered  that  excessive  servility  was 
shown  to  the  Germans  and  their  demands.  The  popular  sym¬ 
pathies  had  been  so  largely  on  the  side  of  England  that  the 
slight  tendency  of  the  Cabinet  towards  Germany  increased  the  ; 
feeling  of  the  people  for  this  country.  The  mere  duration  of  the 
war  also  had  a  tendency  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  For  the  first 
month  of  war  Denmark  presented  a  most  remarkable  aspect  to 
an  observer.  In  Germany,  in  France,  in  England,  should  the 
Government  wish  for  silence  on  any  point,  it  is  necessary  to 
coerce  or  to  bamboozle  the  people  according  to  the  proclivities  of 
the  authorities.  But  in  Denmark  no  such  steps  are  necessary. 

In  one  town  of  500,000  inhabitants,  500,000  people  are  found 
who  are  not  merely  willing  but  also  capable  of  holding  their 
tongues.  A  national  discretion  !  Woe  betide  him  who  finds  him¬ 
self  a  correspondent  on  those  silent  shores.  More  is  to  be  culled 
from  the  copper  domes  of  Copenhagen’s  churches  and  the  water 
of  her  canals  than  from  these  people,  who  answer  the  most  pointed 
of  questions  with  a  discreet  evasion,  and  the  most  subtle  by 
ignorance. 

The  likelihood  of  German  attack  is  never  very  far  from  Danish 
minds,  and  the  fact  that  hitherto  they  have  been  spared  does 
not  detract  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dane  from  its  possibility.  They 
realise  with  perfect  clearness  that  their  future  safety  lies  on 
the  water.  It  is  obvious  that  the  trend  of  events  on  land  will 
not  affect  their  political  or  military  position  so  much  as  the 
fortunes  of  war  on  the  sea.  The  higher  naval  command  at 
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Berlin  has  followed  the  policy  of  keeping  their  battleships  safe 
at  all  costs.  It  has  been  somewhat  the  habit  of  the  English¬ 
man,  with  the  memory  of  Nelson  and  his  tactics  in  tackling  an 
enemy’s  fleet  more  powerful  than  his  own,  to  scoff  at  the  German 
policy.  But  surely  a  moment’s  consideration  will  show  the 
German  policy  to  be  not  merely  the  only  one  to  pursue  in  the 
circumstances,  but  the  one  that  Nelson  himself  preached  and 
practised.  Nelson’s  object  in  sailing  down  Channel  and  out 
into  the  Atlantic  to  look  for  and  fight  the  French  fleet,  wherever 
it  might  be,  was  surely  not  dictated  by  the  desire  to  perform 
something  glorious,  or  even  to  provide  an  occasion  on  which 
future  English  speakers  might  pour  forth  their  streams  of 
eloquence ;  surely  it  was  but  a  single  move  in  the  world-fight 
against  Napoleon,  just  as  much  as  a  German  move  against  Serbia 
to-day  is  not  undertaken  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  as  a  means 
to  further  ends.  It  was  imperative  upon  Nelson’s  part  to  destroy 
the  French  fleet,  because  the  French  fleet  at  that  moment  was 
preparing  to  act  as  cover  and  escort  for  a  vast  army  whose 
purpose  was  to  invade  England ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  if  the  sole  hope  of  Germany  in  preventing  the  invasion  of 
the  Vaterland  lay  in  her  fleet  coming  out  to  fight  the  superior 
British  fleet  in  the  open  seas,  it  would  do  so  without  hesitation. 
At  the  moment  the  German  Admiralty  is  pursuing  the  same 
strategy  as  Nelson  in  refusing  to  accept  battle. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Press,  stated  that 
the  object  of  a  fleet  was  threefold  : — 

1.  To  protect  the  country  from  invasion. 

2.  To  keep  open  the  trade  routes  on  the  high  seas. 

3.  To  permit  and  facilitate  the  transport  of  troops. 

The  last  of  these  Germany  has  no  need  for ;  the  second  cannot 

possibly  belong  to  any  two  opposing  parties,  and  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  it  should  go  to  the  most  powerful ;  and  the  first  Germany 
has  most  amply  accomplished ;  not  a  single  enemy  has  set  foot 
off  ship  on  German  soil,  despite  her  inferior  fleet. 

At  the  moment  the  risk  of  sending  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  to 
face  the  German  fleet  alone,  or  of  any  attempt  to  unite  with 
the  Russian  fleet,  appears  to  be  excessively  great.  But  should, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  German  fleet  lose  more  of  its  first-class 
ships  in  the  manner  of  the  Moltke,  and  its  submarines  in  a 
manner  not  stated,  what  then?  What  of  a  possible  British  move 
to  force  the  way  into  the  Baltic? 

At  this  point  the  policy  of  preservation  could  no  longer  be 
f  pursued  by  the  German  higher  command,  and  they  would  be 

I  compelled  to  follow  Nelson’s  strategy,  and  fight  a  superior  fleet  to 
avoid  the  invasion  of  their  home  and  a  serious  division  of  their 
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army.  The  choice  would,  of  course,  be  open  to  it  to  issue  forth 
into  the  Baltic  or  into  the  North  Sea,  to  tackle  either  of  the  Britisti 
fleets,  for  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  send  our  main  fleet 
into  the  Baltic  and  leave  the  high  seas  open  to  the  Germans. 
The  danger  of  Copenhagen  is  obvious.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
German  fleet  having  been  weakened,  or  ours  having  been  in¬ 
creased  to  an  extent  well  beyond  the  two  to  one  ratio,  we  send 
a  fleet  through  the  Sound.  The  Germans  have  to  decide  which 
fleet  they  will  tackle  first ;  for,  as  I  have  shown,  to  tackle  none 
is  no  longer  possible  for  them,  as,  once  united  wdth  the  Eussian 
fleet,  our  superiority  in  the  Baltic  would  be  indisputable.  They 
must  come  out  either  from  Kiel  or  from  Wilhelmshaven.  What¬ 
ever  policy  she  followed,  whichever  fleet  she  tackled  first,  the 
move  of  the  General  Staff  in  Berlin,  once  a  British  fleet  has 
entered  the  Baltic,  is  obvious.  The  Baltic  must  be  closed.  The 
British  fleet  must  be  kept  permanently  divided  at  all  costs,  and 
the  cost  would  be  the  capture  of  Copenhagen  and  the  Sound. 

The  importance  of  Copenhagen,  however,  is  clear,  and  the 
whole  of  the  military  situation  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  its 
defence.  Herein  the  problem  differs  radically  from  that  of  1864. 
In  ’64  the  German  fleet  wms  not  in  existence,  beyond  a  few  odd 
vessels  of  the  size  of  torpedo  boats,  and  the  fear  of  drawing  down 
the  intervention  of  England  prevented  their  use.  The  political 
dispute  then  was  over  the  Duchies,  and  the  capture  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  would  have  failed  to  destroy  the  armies  who  were  defending 
the  Dannewerk  under  General  de  Meza  to  the  south  of  Schleswig. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  there  was  but  little 
intention  at  the  moment  to  make  the  capital  the  objective,  and 
it  was  not  until  it  was  definitely  seen  that  England  did  not  mean 
to  come  to  Denmark’s  aid  that  the  capital  w-as  threatened  in 
order  to  break  the  last  of  the  Danish  resistance. 

It  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  consider  the  steps  w^hich  the 
German  General  Staff  would  take  to  secure  its  object.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  wearisome  repetition 
it  should  be  emphasised,  that  the  Sound  is  the  Dardanelles  of 
the  North,  and  that  in  the  great  Germanic  scheme  it  fulfils  the 
same  purpose.  Eussia  is  cut  off  from  her  Allies  by  the  Sound 
as  she  is  in  the  Dardanelles.  One  day  the  higher  command  at 
Berlin,  in  order  to  keep  an  adversary  who  is  short  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  apart  from  another,  may  want  to  order  the  locking  of  those 
northern  narrows,  as  they  have  done  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
will  not  want  to  in  the  immediate  future,  for  the  German  fleet 
is  master  of  the  Baltic,  though  possibly  not  in  all  its  bays.  But 
once  let  the  British  attempt  an  entrance,  or  the  development  of 
the  Eussian  fleet  become  dangerous,  Denmark  will  be  ordered  to 
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close  the  Sound,  and  non-compliance  will  mean  war.  At  present 
the  Canal  avoids  this  necessity,  for  at  the  moment  no  fleet  of 
a  superiority  that  will  assure  victory,  as  does  the  English  North 
Sea  fleet,  can  be  placed  simultaneously  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Sea.  It  may,  of  course,  be  taken  that  simultaneously  wdth  the 
German  declaration  will  come  the  offer  of  assistance  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  doubtless  Headquarters  at  Berlin  have  made  their  plans 
accordingly.  I  was  able  to  obtain  some  indication  of  the  high 
importance  that  such  an  eventuality  holds  in  the  eyes  of  the 
German  General  Staff.  I  happened  to  be  in  Germany  lately  on 
behalf  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  and  learnt  there  that,  despite  all 
previous  evidence,  it  was  not  until  the  German  armies  had 
actually  come  up  against  the  English  Expeditionary  Force  that 
100,000  men,  who,  though  urgently  needed  to  add  that  last  extra 
half-ounce  necessary  for  Von  Kluck  to  destroy  the  French  armies, 
were  withdrawn  from  the  positions  to  which  they  had  been 
hastily  sent  to  take  up  others  on  the  line  of  Hvidding-Heide  and 
Hvidding-Christianfeld,  on  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig  and  the 
Danish  frontier.  The  regiments  raised  in  Schleswig  were  imme¬ 
diately  replaced  by  others  from  the  south,  in  case  of  their  dis¬ 
affection,  and  sent  against  the  French.  These  100,000  were 
irrespective  of  a  force  of  between  60,000  and  65,000  men  who 
were  sent  as  a  strategic  unit  to  guard  and  defend  the  Kiel  Canal. 
The  latter  are  still  guarding  the  Canal,  and  are,  I  believe,  main¬ 
tained  at  the  same  strength. 

Should  the  unfortunate  issue  arise  and  Denmark  be  subject  to 
aggression,  the  strategic  position  would  divide  naturally  into  three 
possibilities  :  One,  a  situation  in  which  Denmark  fights  alone, 
or  in  which  assistance  cannot  be  rendered  immediately  with  the 
declaration  of  war;  secondly,  when  assistance  is  rendered,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time;  and,  thirdly,  in  which  substantial 
help  can  be  rendered  and  sent  immediately.  The  peace  strength 
of  the  Danish  army  is  only  about  14,000  men  and  officers,  but  a 
national  militia  system  in  which  exemptions  are  very  rare,  some¬ 
what  after  the  Swiss  style,  is  in  vogue.  Immediate  mobilisation 
would  bring  the  number  within  a  few'  days  to  about  150,000 ; 
eventually  250,000  might  be  raised.  The  enemy  would  probably 
be  allowed  to  overrun  the  mainland ;  Fiinen,  Langeland,  and 
Laaland,  and  finally  nearly  all  Zealand,  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  to  him.  The  strategic  value  of  holding  them  would 
not  be  great,  for  the  reason  that  their  strategic  importance  to  the 
enemy  would  not  be  either.  With  the  exception  of  the  port  of 
Aarhuus,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  mainland,  which  might  be  used 
as  a  submarine  base,  the  possession  of  the  mainland  would  be  of 
no,  or  little,  assistance  towards  closing  the  waters  of  the  Sound.  It 
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is  possible  that  in  order  to  gain  time  a  preliminary  defence  would  ! 
be  made  along  the  line  Eoskilde  to  Kioge  Bay  and  around  the 
coast-line.  Copenhagen  itself,  however,  can  be  entirely  cut  off 
by  water,  and  since  the  first  day  of  war  preparations  have  been 
made  so  that  the  water  can  be  admitted  without  delay. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  spare  Denmark 
considerable  assistance  immediately  she  was  attacked,  should  she 
desire  it,  but  the  possibility  of  our  not  being  able  to  do  so  is 
nevertheless  a  contingency  for  which  the  Danes  w'ould  doubtless 
be  prepared.  To  land  a  small  force  would  not  be  productive  of 
much  result,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  vast  amount  of  preparation 
involved  might  prevent  us  from  dispatching  a  large  force  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  whole  object,  however,  of  our  sending  a  force  would  not 
be  merely  to  assist  the  Danes  or  as  a  sign  of  our  good  will,  but  to 
create  an  entirely  new  and  different  situation.  A  small  force 
would  be  a  help  to  the  garrison  defending  Copenhagen  and  the 
Sound ;  a  large  force,  however,  would  be  a  direct  threat  to  the 
Kiel  Canal  and  of  the  invasion  of  Germany  from  the  north.  The 
very  heart  of  German  pow’er  lies  here,  and  Germany’s  very 
existence  is  dependent  on  the  safe  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
With  the  Canal  threatened  there  appears  the  risk  of  the  fleet 
being  cut  in  two  and  being  forced  to  adopt  those  very  tactics  which 
it  would  be  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  the  enemy.  Necessity 
would  compel  it  to  issue  forth  from  the  Baltic  through  the  gates 
of  the  Sound  in  order  once  more  to  coalesce,  and,  after  seeking 
refuge  behind  the  East  Frisian  Islands,  to  dash  out  and  anni¬ 
hilate  what  British  fleet  remained  in  tlve  North  Sea  before  it 
turned  round  to  a  similar  desperate  attemjff  on  the  now  combined 
Allied  fleet  in  the  Baltic.  It  might  be  that  the  opposite  would  be 
attempted ;  that  that  portion  of  the  fleet  left  in  the  North  Sea 
would  attempt  to  rejoin  the  Baltic  fleet.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
situation  would  be  a  desperate  one  for  the  enemy,  and  he  would 
without  any  hesitation  weaken  defences  on  both  east  and  west 
to  their  uttermost,  withdraw  all  his  troops  from  Austria  in  order 
to  rush  forward  at  once,  and  by  a  lightning  advance  preclude  the 
jX)ssibility  of  the  dreaded  attack  on  the  Canal.  It  would  be  a 
campaign  in  which  success  will  depend  on  the  closest  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  a  perfect  synchronisation  of  the  fleet  and  the  army. 

Now  if  the  jwsition  is  examined  in  detail,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  the  movement  of  the  campaign  would  resolve  itself 
into  a  kind  of  race.  About  eight  miles  from  the  German  frontier, 
and  parallel  to  it,  the  Danes  have  a  railway  running  from  the 
ix)rt  of  Esbjerg  on  the  west  coast  to  Kolding  and  Fredericia  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  mainland,  which  is  one  side  of  the  Little 
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IBelt.  There  are  then  two  lines  running  north  up  the  sides  of 
the  coast,  and  there  is  no  other  transverse  line  south  connecting 
these  two,  i.e.,  running  east  and  west  for  another  forty-five  miles, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  distance  to  the  end  of  the  mainland, 
until  the  Skjem-Skandeberg  line.  On  the  enemy’s  side  of  the 
I  frontier  two  lines  again  run  south,  one  on  each  coast,  but  there 
is  no  transverse  east  to  west  line  until  we  get  to  Flensburg.  The 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  is  of  a  similar  nature,  rather 
poor  waste  agricultural  country,  and  none  of  the  numerous  trans¬ 
verse  streams  are  large  enough  to  provide  either  obstacle  or 
defence  for  an  army.  The  enemy,  therefore,  has  a  most  distinct 
advantage,  in  so  much  as  his  first  main  strategic  objective  is  but 
eight  miles  away  from  his  frontier,  while  ours  is  nearly  forty. 
The  Danes  would  be  placed  in  the  most  desperate  position  a  small 
country  can  be  placed  in.  Their  own  desires  would  make  them 
'  inclined  to  follow  their  present  strategy  of  abandoning  the  main- 
'  land  and  concentrating  round  Copenhagen,  but  their  leaders 
would  doubtless  be  the  first  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  policy 
that  would  wrest  the  offensive  from  the  enemy. 

At  the  risk  of  Copenhagen  being  taken  by  storm  they  w’ould 
doubtless  decide  that  every  available  man  should  be  sent  to  the 
defence  of  this  Esbjerg-Kolding  railway.  It  would  probably  be 
at  least  four  days  before  we  should  be  able  to  get  an  expeditionary 
force  into  the  firing  line,  even  if  it  is  fully  prepared  at  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  and  during  that  time  the  Danish  army 
would  have  to  defend  the  frontier  alone — a  task  that  appears,  if 
the  enemy  should  be  organised  in  his  usual  manner,  to  be  almost 
insurmountable,  and  one  demanding  generalship  and  endurance 
of  the  very  first  class.  The  enemy  would  probably  make  his 
!  most  furious  onslaughts  on  the  east  side  of  the  mainland  in  the 
direction  of  Kolding  in  an  attempt  to  roll  up  the  Danish  left 
wing.  His  object  would  be,  first,  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
I  local  reinforcement  from  the  island  of  Funen  and  the  capital, 
thus  being  able  to  control  the  Little  Belt ;  secondly,  to  cut  off 
his  adversary  from  the  main  British  army  coming  to  his  aid,  if 
I  the  latter,  by  reason  of  torpedo  and  submarine  tactics,  was  unable 
to  land  his  army  on  the  mainland  and  was  compelled  to  do  so  at 
_  Copenhagen  or  Helsingor ;  and,  thirdly,  to  cut  off  the  advance 
of  the  British  army  if  it  should  be  successful  in  landing  on  the 
'  mainland,  probably  at  Aarhuus.  The  dangers  of  landing  an  army 

1  from  a  large  fleet  of  transports  at  Esbjerg  might  prove  ineur- 
.  mountable,  extremely  advantageous  as  such  a  policy  would  be. 

’  I  It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that  the  Danish  islands  hold 
1  an  extremely  favourable  position  if  only  enough  men  can  be  sent 
P  to  man  them,  but,  nevertheless,  the  situation  ie  one  that  might 
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place  any  general  staff  in  a  dilemma,  for  the  reasons  that  the 
offensive  and  defensive  necessitate  not  only  merely  different 
tactics,  but  a  totally  different  strategy,  and  the  determination 
eventually  to  adopt  the  one  makes  the  temporary  pursuit  of  the 
other  very  nearly  impossible.  The  complete  offensive  necessitates 
the  holding  of  the  frontier  on  the  mainland  and  also  of  the  island 
of  Fiinen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complete  defensive  neces¬ 
sitates  the  almost  total  abandonment  of  these  and  the  concentra¬ 
tion  around  Copenhagen.  Now  the  map  shows  that  should  all 
this  ever  occur,  the  Germans  -would  be  entirely  outflanked  if  the 
Danes  could  but  succeed  in  getting  across  the  Little  Belt.  In  an 
offensive  strategy  the  key  to  the  whole  position  lies  in  the  island 
of  Alsen.  In  a  defensive  strategy  the  key  to  everything  lies  in 
the  northern  half  of  Zealand.  With  Alsen  m  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  the  German  attack  northwards  on  the  west-to-east  Esbjerg- 
Kolding  line  would  have  to  fall  back  unless  it  could  push  its  way 
forward  and  then  force  the  Little  Belt  at  its  narrowest  part  at 
Fredericia  and  take  the  Allies  in  the  rear  in  the  island  of  Fiinen. 
The  most  desperate  efforts  would,  I  imagine,  be  made  on  both 
sides  to  effect  and  prevent  this,  and  failure  on  their  side  would 
be  almost  irretrievable ;  though  should  the  enemy  feel  very  con¬ 
fident  of  preventing  any  advance  from  Alsen,  he  might  possibly 
be  able  to  afford  a  second  attempt  at  surrounding  his  adversary. 
I  was  able  to  gather  another  indication  of  the  importance  Head¬ 
quarters  attach  to  these  possibilities,  for  while  in  Berlin,  as  I 
have  mentioned  above,  I  found  that  the  iron  bridge  that  strides 
across  the  few  hundred  yards  of  water  between  Alsen  and  the 
mainland  has  already  been  blowm  up  and  a  ferry  service  instituted 
instead.  A  Passzwang  (passport  control)  has  also  been  com¬ 
menced  in  addition  to  the  special  pass  needed  for  visiting  Schles¬ 
wig  and  Holstein. 

The  above  few  considerations  which  I  have  put  forward  may 
‘  do  something  to  indicate  the  difficulties  wdiich  beset  this  small 

I  country.  Denmaric’s  determination  to  remain  neutral  is  not 
merely  dictated  by  the  material  consideration  of  whether  she  will 
,  gain  or  lose,  but  by  the  thought  that  it  is  as  well,  with  Europe 
.  what  it  is,  that  one  national  organisation  should  be  consecrated 
I  to  an  idea.  In  the  very  midst  of  war  Denmark  will  remain  to 
I  the  end  the  champion  of  the  idea  of  peace. 


Geoffrey  Pyke. 

(Formerly  Reuter’s  Special  Correspondent  in  Denmark.) 


FIVE  MONTHS  ON  THE  ITALIAN  FEONT. 


If  I  were  asked  what  impressed  me  most  during  the  five  months 
I  spent  amongst  the  Italian  troops  I  should  unhesitatingly  reply 
— the  wonderful  preparedness  en  evidence  everywhere.  Every-  I 
thing  was  ready,  to  the  last  gaiter  button  apparently,  the  moment  | 
the  word  “Go”  was  given  and  the  army  made  its  “tiger  spring 
for  the  Passes  ”  on  May  23rd.  Since  that  fateful  date  in  Italy’s 
history  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  indication  that  anything 
had  been  left  to  chance — or  to  luck  in  muddling  through  some¬ 
how.  It  may  be  maintained  that  those  in  charge  of  the  destinies  P 
of  the  nation  had  had  ample  time  to  get  ready  and  to  profit  by  I 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  war  elsewhere,  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  I 
it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  organisation  of  every  branch  ! 
of  the  service  apparently  was  as  well-nigh  perfect  as  possible, 
even  in  these  days  when  allowances  have  to  be  made  for  con¬ 
tinual  dramatic  surprises.  It  certainly  revealed  an  intuitive 
power  of  grasping  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Italian  war  department  that  to  my  mind  pre¬ 
saged  victory  from  the  outset. 

“How  are  the  Italians  getting  on?”  is  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  me  a  dozen  times  since  my  return,  and  I  must  admit  that 
I  have  found  it  difficult  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  a 
reply  which  will  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  what  j 
I  know  is  being  accomplished  along  the  Front  I  have 
recently  visited.  For  one  thing,  there  is  no  flourish  of  trumpets 
when  every  slight  advance  is  made,  and  the  communique  of  ' 
General  Cadorna  are  characterised  by  a  simplicity  and 
meagreness  of  detail  that  are  calculated  almost  to  convey  the 
suggestion  that  the  army  is  marking  time  since  its  brilliant 
achievements  in  June  and  July.  But  how  erroneous  is  such  , 
an  idea  is  soon  conveyed  to  one  after  only  a  few  days  with 
the  troops  on  visiting  the  lines.  One  then  gains  a  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  Italy  has  laid  herself 
out  to  accomplish,  and  the  immense  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
surmounted  before  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  sensational  victorj' 
or  a  sweeping  advance  into  Austria  can  be  effected. 

In  the  mountain  warfare  that  had  to  be  undertaken  amidst  'i 
the  terrific  peaks  of  the  Dolomites  and  the  Carnic  Alps  progress 
can  at  best,  and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  only  be 
reckoned  at  the  utmost  by  yards,  so  to  speak,  for  the  obstacles  pre¬ 
sented  by  nature  even  more  than  those  offered  by  the  enemy  have  . 
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to  be  surmounted.  When,  therefore,  one  comes  to  consider  that 
these  difficulties  exist  along  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Italian 
Front,  and  that  in  spite  of  them  the  troops  are  slowly  but  surely 
pushing  forward,  it  is  borne  in  upon  one  how  thoroughly  matured 
and  well-calculated  beforehand  were  the  plans  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

In  the  meantime,  the  progression  of  the  Italian  Army  may 
appear  somewhat  leisurely  and  lacking  in  exciting  incident,  and 
this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  mountain  warfare  is  made 
up  largely  of  individual  effort,  and  it  is  only  the  aggregate  that 
tells — and  the  aggregate  in  this  case  demands  months  of  patient 
and  incessant  effort.  It  was  for  such  an  effort  that  Italy  had 
been  preparing  and  was  ready  when  she  declared  war  on  Austria 
in  May  last ;  whilst,  as  events  have  so  far  proved,  she  was  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  in  her  calculations  with  regard  to  what  -would  be 
required  of  her  army. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  “lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game,” 
but  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  assume  that,  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  successful  dash  for  the  Passes  in  the  first  days 
of  the  -war,  the  road  to  Trieste  and  the  tableland  of  Austria  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  Italy.  Unless  one  is  acquainted  at  least  with 
the  geographical  difficulties  of  the  situation,  it  is  impossible  to 
realise  what  the  Italian  aspect  of  the  war  really  signifies.  One 
must  have  seen  for  oneself  the  huge  guns  mounted  on  the  very 
summits  of  the  snow-clad  peaks,  the  lines  of  armoured  trenches 
stretching  uninterruptedly  from  the  Stelvio  to  the  Isonzo. 

No  mere  study  of  the  map  can  possibly  convey  even  an  idea 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  these  positions  were 
attained.  Every  kilometre  of  these  rocky  fastnesses  has  had  to 
be  wrested,  as  it  were,  from  nature  and  under  the  muzzles  of 
the  Austrian  guns.  Had  the  Italian  preparations  not  been  so 
wonderfully  complete  disaster  would  assuredly  have  followed 
swiftly  on  the  lightning-like  advance  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
mountain  campaign,  for  the  Austrians  had  not  only  the  geo¬ 
graphical  advantage  of  position,  but,  as  it  has  been  proved,  were 
in  an  advanced  state  of  readiness  for  an  offensive  against  Italy 
that  might  have  come  somewhat  as  a  surprise  to  the  Italians. 
The  prescience,  therefore,  of  the  war  department  in  being  ready 
for  all  emergenci^  was  indeed  fully  justified,  as  events  have 
shown. 

During  the  five  months  I  have  spent  at  the  Front  I  have  never 
ceased  to  be  impressed  with  the  extraordinary  eagerness  and  zeal 
displayed  by  all  branches  of  the  service  in  carrying  out  duties  even 
of  the  most  irksome  and  monotonous  character.  One  must  have 
seen  the  convoys  plodding  up  and  down  the  precipitous  moun- 
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tain  tracks  in  all  weathers  to  be  able  to  form  a  conception  of 
what  this  warfare  means.  It  requires  enthusiasm  and  patriotism 
of  a  very  high  order  to  look  cheerful  when  drenched  to  the  skin 
and  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  getting  dry,  and  there  is 
very  little  honour  or  glory  in  being  held  up  for  hours  by  a  land¬ 
slide  ;  but  the  Italian  soldier  makes  light  of  such  contretemps, 
and  never  did  I  notice  the  slightest  sign  of  ill-humour,  however 
trying  were  the  situations  one  saw  him  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  seemed  to  me  to  be  endowed  with  an  exceptional  amount  of 
stoical  patience  which  never  bailed  him  in  any  circumstances. 

Strangely  enough,  all  the  old  characteristics  of  the  Latin  race 
seem  to  be  gradually  disappearing — the  excitability,  the  hot¬ 
headedness,  the  volubility  of  the  Italian  of  the  days  of  yore  are 
no  longer  en  evidence.  The  men  of  Italy  of  to-day  are  of  a  different 
fibre,  and  though  the  old-time  mettle  remains  it  is  shown 
differently — there  is  a  growing  tendency  amongst  all  classes 
towards  the  imperturbability  and  placidity  one  associates  with 
Northern  races.  Events  are  accepted  more  dispassionately— 
there  is  far  less  of  the  cacoethes  loquendi  and  dramatic  gesture  one 
got  accustomed  to  see  on  the  slightest  occasion  twenty  years  ago. 

In  this  connection  I  recall  my  impressions  on  arriving  in 
Rome  the  day  before  war  was  declared  on  Austria.  Although  it 
was  realised  everywhere  that  events  of  most  fateful  consequence 
were  pending,  and  that  the  future  of  Italy  hung  in  the  balance, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  excitement  anywhere. 
For  all  one  could  tell  from  outward  appearances  Rome  was  quite 
unruffled.  Even  on  the  Sunday  when  the  fateful  decision  was 
known  and  thfe  papers  appeared  announcing  the  declaration  of 
war,  there  was  no  commotion  whatever.  Along  the  Corso 
Umberto  the  gaily-dressed  crowds  strolled  leisurely,  and  the 
laughter  and  merriment  were  the  same  as  on  any  ordinary 
Sunday  evening.  There  were,  perhaps,  more  people  about  than 
usual,  but  this  was  probably  because  it  was  a  delightfully  cool 
evening  after  an  exceptionally  hot  day.  The  Cafe  Aragno,  which 
is  the  hub  of  the  political,  journalistic,  and  social  life  of  the 
capital,  was  packed,  as  it  always  is  on  Sundays.  On  the  pave¬ 
ment  and  round  about  in  the  roadway  were  groups  of  people 
quietly  reading  and  discussing  the  news,  but  of  excitement  in 
any  shape  or  form  there  was  no  sign  whatever.  The  declaration 
of  war  might  have  been  between  Bolivia  and  Patagonia  for  all 
the  outward  expression  of  feeling  it  aroused.  If  I  had  not  seen 
it  for  myself  I  should  never  have  believed  that  such  calmness, 
and  in  such  exceptional  circumstances,  could  be  possible. 

I  was,  I  admit,  the  more  surprised  and  disappointed  as  my 
instructions  from  my  editor  were  to  get  to  Rome  as  quickly  as 
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possible  and  make  sketches  of  the  scenes  that  would  doubtless 
be  witnessed  in  the  streets  as  soon  as  war  was  declared,  but 
I  there  was  not  more  to  sketch  that  Sunday  evening  in  Rome  than 
-  one  sees  any  day  in  London,  and  there  were  certainly  far  fewer 
soldiers  about.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  in  my  mind  this 
quite  remarkable  calm  of  the  Italians  with  what  I  had  seen  in 
Paris  on  the  first  day  of  the  mobilisation — when  the  streets  re¬ 
sounded  to  the  cheers  of  the  reservists  and  everywhere  was  wild 
,  excitement. 

It  may,  of  course,  have  been  that  here  in  Italy  the  event  had 
been  so  long  anticipated  that  when  the  actual  moment  arrived 
it  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but,  nevertheless,  stoicism 
of  this  remarkable  character  certainly  struck  one  as  being  out 
of  keeping  with  the  popular  conception  of  the  national  tem- 
j  perament. 

;  The  days  following  the  opening  of  hostilities  were  none  the 
I  less  marked  by  all  absence  of  outward  feeling,  not  only  amongst 
the  populace,  but  even  among  the  officials,  though  it  was  notice- 
!  able  that  the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem  anywhere  would 
instantly  arouse  great  enthusiasm.  The  object  of  the  war  was 
t  popular  with  all  classes — in  the  capital,  at  any  rate — and  there 
j  was,  in  consequence,  no  flurry  or  appearance  of  undue  restless¬ 
ness  anywhere. 

I  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  War  Office  several  times,  and  found 
i  an  air  of  solid  business  on  all  sides  that  was  very  impressive. 
Everything  appeared  to  be  going  on  as  though  by  clockwork,  a 
wonderful  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  different  departments. 

The  general  mobilisation,  as  was  well  known,  had  been 

-  gradually  and  quietly  taking  place  before  war  was  actually  de¬ 
clared,  so  everything  was  practically  ready  to  the  very  day,  and 
most  of  the  reservists  already  well  on  their  way  to  the  frontier. 
There  were,  in  consequence,  very  few  heartrending  scenes,  such 
as  one  witnessed  in  the  streets  and  round  the  railway  stations  in 

■  Paris  after  the  first  flush  of  the  excitement  had  worn  off.  Of 

-  demonstrations  there  were  absolutely  none  whatever.  Occasion- 
.  ally  a  regiment  would  pass  along  with  its  band  playing,  but  this 
I  was  doubtless  an  everyday  occurrence,  and  attracted  no  undue 
i  attention,  and,  altogether,  the  quiet  demeanour  of  the  people 
‘  as  they  went  about  their  usual  avocations  spoke  volumes  for  the 

national  spirit  at  a  trying  juncture,  when  a  certain  amount  of 
ebullition  would  have  been  pardonable. 

I  From  the  official  standpoint,  the  only  indication  of  anything 
unusual  happening  was  conveyed  in  the  order  that  blinds  on 
railway  carriages  were  to  be  kept  drawn  down  during  the  day¬ 
time  on  all  trains ;  this  evidently  being  part  of  the  mobilisation 
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scheme,  and  done  with  the  idea  of  preventing  movements  of 
troops  being  observed — a  somewhat  unnecessary  precaution,  one 
thought,  when  as  far  away  from  the  Front  as  Turin,  for  instance. 
Still,  it  all  went  to  prove  how  carefully  thought-out  was  every¬ 
thing,  even  to  minute  details. 

A  “war  zone”  was  declared  at  once,  and  the  most  rigorous 
precautions  taken  to  ensure  its  being  guarded  against  alien  in¬ 
trusion.  Within  its  confines  are  several  important  cities,  as,  for 
instance,  Venice,  Verona,  and  Bologna,  and  the  entire  area  is 
practically  under  martial  law.  It  is  of  interest  to  mention  all 
these  happenings  taking  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  as  affording  an  insight  of  the  psychological  aspect  of  things 
in  those  early  days.  Italy  took  a  long  while  making  up  her  mind 
to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies,  but  there  was  no  losing 
time  once  she  made  a  start,  as  was  soon  discovered,  and  the 
ardour  was  unbounded,  although  not  displayed  on  the  surface. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  censorship  of  the  most  rigorous  char¬ 
acter  was  established,  and  it  looked  at  one  time  as  if  corre¬ 
spondents  would  be  permanently  debarred  from  seeing  anything, 
even  less,  if  possible,  than  in  the  other  areas  of  the  war. 

I  arrived  in  Eome  armed  with  sufficient  credentials  and  re¬ 
commendations  apparently  to  frank  me  through  every  barrier, 
but  I  was  not  long  discovering  that,  in  spite  of  the  courtesy  with 
which  I  was  received  by  the  officials  to  wffiom  I  had  introductions, 
it  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  relaxation,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  stringent  decree  on  the  subject  that  had  been  issued  by  the 
Generalissimo. 

“Come  back  in  about  three  months  from  now  and  then, 
perhaps,  some  arrangements  will  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  correspondents  going  to  the  Front,”  I  was  told  by  General  Elia, 
the  genial  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

This  did  not  sound  encouraging,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  this  is 
what  really  happened,  and  almost  to  the  day,  as  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  August  that  a  group  of  Press  representatives  was 
officially  permitted  to  visit  the  Front  to  see  what  was  going  on 
and  what  had  been  accomplished  during  the  three  months  since 
the  war  had  started. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  had  managed  to  elude  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  war  zone  officials,  had  got  through  to  Venice,  and 
thence  right  up  to  the  Front  at  Udine,  wffiere  I  contrived  to 
remain  six  weeks,  in  spite  of  my  not  speaking  a  word  of  Italian! 

I  had  opportunities,  therefore,  for  seeing  what  was  going  on 
under  unique  conditions,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
here.  How  I  managed  to  stay  so  long  undisturbed  I  could  not 
understand,  considering  the  stringency  of  the  police  regulations— 
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it  may  have  been  that  the  authorities  winked  complacently  at 
my  presence  in  consequence  of  my  being  an  artist,  as  distinct 
from  a  journalist.  Whatever  the  reason,  however,  I  had  no  un¬ 
pleasant  attention  shown  me  until  the  last  few  days  of  my  stay, 
when,  for  reasons  which  were  not  explained  to  me,  I  was  suddenly 
put  under  arrest,  brought  before  the  military  governor  of  the 
district,  and,  after  a  summary  sort  of  examination,  was  informed 
I  w'as  to  be  “removed”  from  the  war  zone  forthwith.  Protest 
was  unavailing,  so  I  accepted  the  decision  with  the  best  grace 
I  could  assume  in  the  circumstances,  feeling  at  the  same 
time  that  I  had  been  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  remain 
so  long.  I  was  then  handed  over  to  the  police,  who  provided 
me  with  a  Government  third-class  ticket,  and  I  was  instructed 
to  report  myself  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  at  Florence  within 
forty-eight  hours.  I  was  to  be  virtually  a  prisoner  on  parole 
until  then,  though  once  there  I  was  free  and  had  no  further 
difficulties. 

During  the  six  weeks  I  spent  in  and  around  Udine  practically 
alone  I  had  ample  opportunity  for  studying  the  character  of 
the  Italian  officer  and  ordinary  soldier  under  true  war  conditions, 
and  the  more  I  saw  of  them  the  more  I  liked  them  and  appre¬ 
ciated  their  fine  qualities.  These  virile,  self-possessed  specimens 
of  the  Italy  of  to-day  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  those  one 
recollects  of  the  older  generation,  for  in  the  matter  of  physique 
the  Italian  army  now  in  the  field  can  compare  favourably  in 
every  respect  with  any  other  army  in  the  world. 

From  the  highest  officer  to  the  most  humble  private,  one  and 
all  are  animated  with  but  a  single  idea — that  of  thrashing  the 
Austrians  soundly  and  restoring  to  Italy  the  territory  which  is 
hers  by  right ;  but  there  is  no  frothy  bombast  about  them,  none 
of  the  garrulity  one  has  been  somehow  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  Latin  races.  In  the  cafes  or  restaurants,  as  in  the 
trenches,  though  the  conversation  always  reverted  to  “la  guerra,” 
it  was  to  discuss  it  in  the  sober,  self-contained  manner  of  the 
strong  man  who  knows  his  own  strength  and  does  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  insist  on  it. 

Amongst  so  many  fine  regiments  one  saw  it  would  be 
invidious  to  single  out  any  one  for  particular  praise,  but  to  my 
mind  the  Alpine  troops,  so  far  as  physique  is  concerned,  are 
unmatched  anywhere — they  all  gave  one  the  impression  of  being 
picked  athletes  and  ready  for  any  deed  of  daring.  The  Austrians 
are  up  against  a  tough  proposition  when  pitted  against  these 
fellows,  and  they  probably  know  it  only  too  w^ell  by  now,  for 
they  show  no  burning  desire  to  attempt  an  offensive  against 
positions  held  by  Alpine  troops.  It  is  the  prestige  of  this  parti- 
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cular  section  of  the  Italian  Army  that  has  helped  in  no  small 
measure  to  stir  up  the  ardour  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  recon¬ 
quered  territory.  The  eagle’s  feather  is  symbolic  of  Italy’s  hold 
on  these  mountain  fastnesses. 

Everything  seemed  to  go  like  clockwork  in  the  operations 
near  Udine ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  when  Cormons  was  occu¬ 
pied  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that  it  was  by  a  victorious  army. 
As  if  by  magic  Austrian  names  disappeared  from  shop  fronts, 
and  even  the  sack  which  some  wag  placed  over  the  head  of  the 
Hapsburg  Elector’s  statue  on  the  market-place  appeared  almost 
as  though  part  and  parcel  of  a  pre-arranged  programme.  No 
damage  whatever  had  been  done  to  the  town  by  the  Italians,  as 
their  advance  had  been  practically  unopposed,  the  Austrians 
deeming  it  better  policy  not  to  offer  what  would  have  been  but 
a  futile  resistance  in  view  of  the  unexpectedly  rapid  headway  of 
the  invader.  So  Cormons  reverted  joyfully  to  her  old  allegiance 
and  in  a  very  few  hours  bore  all  the  appearance  of  an  Italian 
town  again,  and  the  inhabitants  helped  willingly  to  remove  as 
many  traces  of  the  Austrian  occupation  as  was  possible. 

Some  fears  had  been  expressed  that  this  hasty  withdrawal  by 
the  Austrians  was  but  a  ruse,  and  that  the  Italians  might  find 
themselves  in  a  fix  later;  but,  as  events  proved,  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  the  wffiole  district  passed  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Italians  with  scarcely  any  bloodshed — a  striking  exemplification 
of  the  value  of  being  ready  and  getting  in  the  first  blow. 

Udine  in  the  early  w’eeks  of  the  war  was  practically  “the 
Front,”  and  therefore  an  extremely  important  centre.  It  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  army,  and  it  was  said  that  the  King  and 
General  Cadorna  w-ere  living  there ;  but  this,  of  course,  was  only 
surmise,  although  one  was  constantly  seeing  them  motoring 
through  the  town.  In  fact,  after  a  time  one  got  to  recognise 
instantly  the  Royal  Fiat,  how^ever  grimy  or  bespattered  with 
mud  it  might  be,  for  the  King  appeared  indefatigable,  and  was 
out  and  about  in  all  weathers,  and  was  said  to  be  never  satisfied 
unless  he  saw  for  himself  all  that  was  going  on  amongst  the 
troops.  It  is  this  solicitude  for  his  soldiers  that  has  helped  so 
much  to  establish  the  sort  of  fraternal  love  and  sympathy  that 
exists  between  him  and  the  men,  and  which  one  cannot  fail  to 
notice  whenever  the  word  goes  round,  “Here  comes  the  King.” 
It  was  quite  touching  to  hear  on  all  sides  the  expressions  of 
affection  of  the  big  rough  soldiers  for  the  wiry  little  man,  covered 
with  dust,  who  saluted  one  and  all  so  genially  as  he  whirled  past 
in  the  big  car. 

It  was  this  feeling  of  brotherhood,  of  which  the  King  set 
the  example,  that  animated  the  whole  army.  Officers,  non- 
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commissioned  officers,  and  men  are  all  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  together,  and  there  is  probably  no  more  democratic  army 
in  the  world  to-day  than  the  Italian;  but,  curiously  enough, 
this  intimacy,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  led  to  no  impairment  of 
discipline — rather  the  contrary,  perhaps,  as,  for  instance,  one  saw 
men  go  out  of  their  way  to  salute  their  officers  at  all  times, 
not  as  a  matter  of  duty  only,  but  to  show  their  respect  for  them. 
The  effectual  result  of  this  cohesion  between  the  rank  and  file 
is  proved  by  the  zeal  which  animates  all  and  which  helps  to 
lighten  the  most  irksome  duties.  In  the  warfare  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  the  positions  develop  more  or  less  into  isolated  com¬ 
munities,  this  is  the  more  particularly  observable,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  human  traits  of  the  campaign. 

With  the  general  advance  of  the  army  the  headquarters  will 
probably  be  shifted  nearer  the  present  Front,  but  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  is  under  the  command  of  a  military  governor,  who  wields 
the  powers  of  a  dictator  so  far  as  the  civilian  element  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  the  streets  are  practically  pitch  dark  after  nightfall,  only 
the  merest  pretence  of  a  glimmer  of  light  being  allowed  in  a  few 
of  the  lamps,  though,  oddly  enough,  the  Cimmerian  gloom  was 
often  illuminated  by  the  powerful  headlights  of  military  cars 
passing  through — a  curious  anomaly  which  appeared  to  me  quite 
inexplicable.  During  the  evening  the  streets  would  be  crowded 
with  officers  and  men  off  duty,  and  the  shops,  caffis,  and  res¬ 
taurants  evidently  did  a  roaring  trade,  but  it  was  always  a  very 
orderly  and  sedate  crowd,  and  displayed  far  less  ebullition  of 
animal  spirits  than  one  would  see  in  a  French  garrison  town. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Udine,  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  enemy’s  lines,  frequently  received  neighbourly  visits  from 
Taubes,  though  fortunately  they  seldom  succeeded  in  doing  any 
damage  or  causing  loss  of  life ;  but  on  several  occasions  they  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  thrills,  as  there  were  always  a  number  of  our  aero¬ 
planes  in  readiness,  and  there  are  few  things  more  exciting  to 
witness  than  an  aerial  fight.  Though  the  unwelcome  visitors 
were  always  driven  off  the  result  of  the  encounter  was  generally 
quite  inconclusive.  A  signal  station  was  established  on  one  of 
the  highest  buildings,  and  on  the  approach  of  a  Taube  a  bell  was 
rung  to  give  the  inhabitants  timely  warning. 

Udine  was  said  to  be  infested  with  spies,  and  one  was  con¬ 
tinually  learning  of  arrests  of  men  and  women  for  signalling  at 
night.  Strange  to  relate,  the  rooms  I  was  living  in  were  in  a  small 
flat  rented  by  a  young  and  good-looking  Austrian  woman,  a  dress¬ 
maker,  who  was  married  to  an  Italian.  She  was  to  a  certain 
extent  under  police  surveillance  I  was  told,  but  had  not  been 
interfered  with  otherwise.  It  struck  me  as  a  curious  state  of 
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affairs,  considering  how  strict  were  the  police  regulations  with 
regard  to  foreigners,  though  there  may  have  been  some  special 
motive  in  allowing  an  alien  of  her  nationality  to  remain  here 
unmolested. 

Events  moved  rapidly  during  these  early  months  of  the  war, 
and  success  followed  success  without  intermission,  so  one  was  not 
altogether  surprised  when  in  July  it  was  made  known  that  there 
was  a  chance  of  a  certain  number  of  war  correspondents  being 
officially  recognised  and  permitted  to  visit  the  Front.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  August  that  arrangements  were 
■completed,  and  the  chosen  few  were  instructed  to  muster  at 
Brescia  to  meet  the  officers  appointed  to  act  as  censors  and  to 
chaperon  us  during  a  tour  of  the  Front  which  was  to  occupy  six 
weeks  and  which  would  cover  at  least  3,000  kilometres. 

We  found  that  everything  for  our  big  journey  had  been  planned 
out  with  true  Italian  thoroughness,  even  to  providing  every  one 
of  us  with  a  set  of  large  and  reliable  maps,  whilst  on  the  head 
of  giving  permission  to  see  all  we  desired  there  was  no  cause  for 
complaint,  as  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  everywhere  along  the 
Front ;  the  only  reason  for  disappointment  being  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  immediately  after  the  tour  was  finished  we  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  war  zone  until  further  orders.  It  wms  there¬ 
fore  to  be  a  modified  version  of  the  modern  method  of  shepherd¬ 
ing  the  war  correspondents  as  initiated  by  the  Japanese — how¬ 
ever,  the  latitude  given  as  to  freedom  of  action  was  very  generous 
and  every  courtesy  shown  us. 

Censorships  were  established  at  several  important  centres,  such 
as  Verona,  Vicenza,  Belluno,  and  Udine,  and  visits  to  the  various 
positions  along  the  Front  within  fairly  easy  distance  of  these 
places  were  allowed.  The  correspondents  were  expected  to  have 
their  own  motor-cars,  and,  of  course,  to  pay  all  expenses,  but 
the  Government  supplied  horses  or  mules  for  the  mountaineering 
work  whenever  necessary.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that 
in  spite  of  the  weeding-out  process  which  had  taken  place  in 
Borne,  no  fewer  than  forty  papers  were  represented — twenty-six 
Italian,  six  French,  six  English,  and  two  Swiss.  There  were  no 
Americans,  as,  with  the  somewhat  curious  exception  of  the  two 
Swiss,  only  the  Allied  nations  were  admitted. 

From  the  start  the  utmost  cordiality  existed,  not  only  amongst 
the  correspondents,  but  with  the  censors  also,  and,  as  someone 
quaintly  put  it,  we  were  like  a  big  family  party.  Under  these 
unique  conditions  we  started  on  our  long  journey,  and  with 
the  added  pleasurable  feeling  that  wherever  we  went  we  were  no 
longer  Pariahs  because  journalists.  One  was  not  long  realising 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  obtained  a  real  con- 
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I  ception  of  the  strenuous  life  of  the  soldiers,  or,  indeed,  of  the 
r  terrific  character  of  the  mountain  warfare,  if  one  had  not  been 
1  enabled  to  see  it  all  for  oneself  at  close  quarters,  and  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  allowed  us  without  restriction,  with  the  result  that 
i  we  were  one  and  all  astounded  at  the  courage  and  enterprise 
displayed  by  the  troops  everywhere. 

Here  in  these  mountainous  regions  all  one’s  preconceived  notions 
of  warfare  were  upset.  Instead  of  the  fighting  taking  place  in  the 
valleys  and  passes,  as  one  would  have  expected,  the  positions  and 
even  the  trenches  are  frequently  on  the  very  summits  of  what 
one  would  take  to  be  almost  inaccessible  peaks  and  crags,  and 
in  some  places  actually  above  the  snow  line.  At  altitudes  that 
,  would  demand  no  mean  effort  of  mountaineering  to  ascend  under 
ordinary  conditions  one  saw  artillery  of  a  calibre  one  associates 
with  defensive  works  at  sea  level ;  in  several  emplacements, 
indeed,  are  guns  of  such  immense  power  that  one  is  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  engineering  triumph  and  the  energy  and  patience  required 
■  in  getting  them  up  to  such  a  giddy  height.  How  it  was  effected 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  campaign,  which  for  obvious  reasons 
will  only  be  elucidated  after  the  termination  of  the  war.  Yet  in 
spite  of  these  colossal  difficulties  the  army  operating  along  this 
Front  is  advancing  steadily,  and  is  gradually  but  surely  forcing 
back  the  Austrians  at  every  point. 

I  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  warfare 
^  have  such  operations  been  undertaken  as  are  so  tersely  reported 
in  the  official  communiques.  The  capture  of  Monte  Nero,  for 
instance,  where  a  battalion  of  Alpini  ascended  bare-footed  the 
almost  precipitous  face  of  the  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  stormed  the  Austrian  position  on  the  summit,  will  live  for 
ever  in  the  annals  of  warfare  as  a  deed  of  unsurpassed  daring,  as 
indeed  was  acknowledged  by  the  Austrians  themselves.  Yet  this 
magnificent  exploit  is  but  one  amongst  the  many  that  have  taken 
-  place  in  these  wild  regions  during  the  past  five  months,  and  which , 
when  history  records  them  at  length,  will  be  found  to  redound 
eternally  to  the  glory  of  the  Italian  soldier. 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  that  struck  me  whilst 
amongst  the  troops  in  the  mountains  it  was  the  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  displayed  everywhere,  even  in  the  bleakest  and  most 
I  exposed  position  the  moral  of  the  men  was  incomparable,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  blessed  with  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  good 
^  humour  and  the  power  of  taking  things  cheerfully.  As  will  no 
I  doubt  be  gathered,  hovrever,  this  mountain  warfare  is  not  for 
“veterans,”  but,  as  our  friend  Rudyard  Kipling  would  put  it,  for 
“three-year-olds  only,”  for  only  youth  can  stand  for  any  length 
of  time  the  terrific  physical  and  moral  strain  of  this  Homeric 
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contest.  I  learned  that  there  are  a  few  hardy  mountaineers  of 
over  forty  years  of  age  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
youngsters  up  on  the  peaks,  but  these,  of  course,  are  exceptions, 
such  as  one  will  find  anywhere,  for  the  capability  of  endurance 
is  no  longer  the  same  as  it  was  when  on  the  right  side  of  five- 
and-twenty,  and  at  these  altitudes  the  strain  on  the  heart  is 
necessarily  enormously  increased. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  keeping  up  a  constant  and  never- 
failing  supply  of  ammunition  and  stores  of  every  description  is 
of  the' utmost  importance  in  these  isolated  positions,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  qualities  of  the  mountaineer  prove  themselves. 
What  in  the  commencement  of  the  operations  were  but  the 
merest  of  tracks,  which  one  would  fancy  could  only  be  safely 
negotiated  by  a  chamois,  have  gradually  developed  into  well-defined 
zig-zag  roadways — very  precipitous  and  rough,  of  course,  but 
quite  sufficient  for  their  purpose — and  up  and  down  these  tracks 
there  is  a  continual  va  et  vient  of  convoys,  for  the  requirements 
of  the  troops  up  in  the  trenches  appear  to  be  unending.  Nothing 
must  be  left  to  the  chance  of  its  not  being  wanted,  so  stores  are 
accumulated  as  opportunity  serves.  In  certain  places  it  was 
quite  a  common  occurrence  to  see  long  strings  of  sturdy  peasant 
women  plodding  up  the  steep,  rocky  way  carrying  on  their  backs 
baskets  containing  coils  of  barbed  wire  for  the  entanglements. 
These  women  are  paid  about  1'50  (lire)  a  day  and  are  given 
their  food,  so  the  job  is  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  villages  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  but  it  is  desperately  hard  and  fatiguing 
work,  as  each  coil  of  wire,  small  as  it  looks,  weighs  about  40  kilos. 
Ammunition  and  other  supplies  are  carried  by  mules. 

The  food  convoys  make  their  ascents  with  unfailing  regularity, 
for  there  must  be  no  hitch  in  the  commissariat  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  on  this  head  the  Italian  soldier  has  nothing  whatever 
to  complain  about,  as  his  food  is  always  abundant  and  well  cooked 
Of  course,  the  menu  is  not  very  varied,  but  neither  is  the  national 
Italian  cuisine  at  any  time.  Soup,  with  polenta,  macaroni,  or 
similar  pates,  and  a  little  meat  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  any  soldier ;  coffee  is  always  given,  and  wine  also  when 
possible.  So  far  as  the  officers  are  concerned,  their  mess  ar¬ 
rangements  depend  largely  on  circumstances,  as  may  be  imagined, 
though  these  are  not  always  governed  by  the  difficulty  of  access 
to  the  position  or  its  remoteness  from  the  base. 

In  this  connection  I  recall  one  of  the  pleasantest  al  fresco 
lunches  I  ever  sat  down  to.  It  was  in  the  trenches  on  the  summit 
of  Pal  Grande,  facing  Monte  Timau,  and  only  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  Austrian  outposts.  We  were  in  a  well-protected 
dug-out,  which  was  fitted  up  in  somewhat  similar  fashion  to  a 
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settler’s  hut  fn  the  Far  West ;  it  was  quite  snug,  in  fact,  and  we 
were  quite  a  merry  party  crowded  round  the  table  that  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior — in  spite  of  the  continuous  boom¬ 
ing  of  the  guns  and  the  screech  of  shells  overhead.  A  violent 
artillery  duel  was  in  progress,  and  for  all  the  world  one  was 
reminded  of  a  big  railway  junction  with  expresses  passing  con¬ 
tinually,  except  that  now  and  again  there  would  be  the  sound 
of  an  explosion  a  little  way  off  as  a  stray  shell  dropped  near  us. 

I  had  quite  expected  to  get  the  roughest  of  meals  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances ;  imagine,  therefore,  my  surprise  when  we  started 
with  a  fine  hot  macaroni  soup ;  this  was  followed  by  beef  steaks 
and  fried  potatoes ;  then  came  a  jam  omelette,  and  we  finished  up 
with  cheese  and  fruit,  the  whole  being  washed  down  with  excel¬ 
lent  Verona  wine.  Black  coffee  was  then  brought  in,  and  one 
of  my  hosts  produced  a  bottle  of  cognac  and  a  box  of  cigars.  You 
could  not  have  wished  for  a  more  delightful  meal — it  made  me 
feel  that  even  life  in  an  entrenchment  8,000  feet  up  has  its  com¬ 
pensations  at  times. 

After  lunch  we  went  for  a  stroll  round  the  position,  passing  on 
our  way  an  improvised  bowling  alley,  where  a  crowd  of  soldiers 
off  duty  were  interestedly  watching  a  match  in  progress.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  incessant  noise  of  the  guns  and  the  sand-bag 
breastworks  around  us.  it  would  have  been  hard  to  realise  that 
we  were  in  one  of  the  most  exposed  positions  on  this  Front,  and 
that  at  any  moment  we  might  be  under  fire.  Use  is  second 
nature,  and  it  was  exemplified  here,  as  the  officers  and  the  men 
were  quite  unperturbed  by  what  was  only  to  them  a  daily  contin¬ 
gency. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  infer  that  in  all  the  positions  the 
officers  were  able  to  indulge  in  so  sumptuous  a  repast,  but  I 
gathered  that  whenever  it  is  possible  a  mess  is  formed,  a  cook 
found  amongst  the  men,  and  meals  served  comfortably.  In  out¬ 
lying  positions,  where  everything  is,  so  to  speak,  stagnant  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  this  messing  arrangement  goes  a  long  way 
towards  relieving  the  inevitable  monotony  and  weariness  of  trench 
life  and  the  strain  on  the  nerves  caused  by  the  constant  vigil. 

The  hospitality  I  have  described  on  this  particular  occasion 
was  no  isolated  instance,  though  it  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  unique 
by  reason  of  the  attendant  circumstances  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
good  fellowship  shown  to  the  foreign  correspondents  everywhere 
was  quite  one  of  the  memorable  features  of  the  tour,  and  one  was 
continually  experiencing  it  in  some  form  or  other.  Anent  this,  an 
amusing  incident  which  is  perhaps  worth  relating  occurred  as 
the  result  of  an  inadvertent  observation  I  made  on  one  of  these 
occasions. 
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I  found  myself  one  night  with  a  confrere,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Echo  de  Paris,  in  a  little  town  not  far  from  the  Stelvio  Pass; 
the  place  was  crowded  with  soldiers,  and  our  arrival  was  soon 
known,  as  we  were  travelling  together  in  a  big  car.  Whilst 
we  were  finishing  dinner  at  the  hotel  we  received  a  note  inviting 
us  afterwards  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  the 
sergeants  of  the  regiment  quartered  in  the  town.  Of  course  we 
accepted,  and  duly  turned  up.  The  reception — for  such  it  was— 
took  place  in  a  large  private  room  of  the  hotel  we  were  staying 
in,  and  we  were  greeted  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  There  was  a 
big  display  of  a  certain  very  famous  brand  of  champagne  on  a  side- 
table,  and  the  corks  soon  began  to  fly  merrily ;  toasts  were  given 
as  usual,  and  everything  was  pleasant.  During  a  pause  a  sergeant 
next  to  me  w^ho  spoke  French  fluently  asked  me  how  I  liked  the 
wine.  In  jocular  vein  I  replied  that  it  was  excellent,  but  it  was 
a  pity  it  was  German,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  owner  of  the 
vineyards  near  Rheime  is  at  present  interned  in  France.  To  my 
surprise  he  took  my  words  seriously.  There  w^as  an  icy  moment 
as  he  communicated  my  remarks  to  his  comrades,  and  then,  as 
though  with  one  accord,  there  was  a  crash  of  broken  glass,  and 
we  had  to  finish  up  the  evening  for  patriotic  reasons  on  ^Ist; 
Spumanti. 

But  to  revert  to  the  more  serious  side  of  one’s  impressions.  The 
character  of  the  operations  on  the  Isonzo  front  is  practically  the 
antithesis  of  those  in  the  Dolomites  and  the  Carnic  Alps,  and 
somewhat  recalls  the  aspect  of  the  fighting  area  in  France.  Low 
foot-hills  and  undulating  plains  extensively  cultivated  present  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  eye  after  the  terrific  outlines  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Here  the  configuration  of  the  country  lends  itself  to  the 
pursuance  of  strategy  that  has  apparently  become  synonymous 
with  modern  warfare.  Reconnaissance  by  aeroplanes,  trench  work, 
traverses,  saps,  mining  operations,  and  extensive  barbed  wire 
entanglements  accompany  any  offensive  in  this  direction,  and  in 
this  respect  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Italians  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  the  Austrians.  Along  the  ridge  of  the  Carso,  around 
the  shell-swept  hill  of  Podgorra — in  fact,  in  every  direction  leading 
towards  Gorizia,  which  is  the  objective  for  the  moment,  are 
works  that  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  daring 
of  the  Italian  engineers.  Here  again  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Austrians  will  never  be 
able  to  retake  the  territory  that  has  been  wrested  from  them. 

And  still  the  Italians  are  advancing — every  day  almost— -but 
there  is  nothing  spectacular  in  the  movement,  nor  is  there  likely 
to  be ;  it  reminds  one  of  a  stream  of  lava  issuing  from  a  volcano- 
slowly,  but  irresistibly — and  when  Gorizia  falls,  as  it  doubtless 
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will  in  the  near  future,  it  will  occasion  no  surprise  or  jubilation 
in  Italy,  but  will  be  accepted  as  what  has  all  along  been  looked 
upon  as  a  certainty.  The  road  to  Trieste  will  then  be  open,  and 
events  fraught  with  the  utmost  significance  for  the  cause  of  the 
Quadruple  Entente  will  be  at  hand.  In  the  interim  the  Italians 

■  are  not  only  consolidating  their  positions  everywhere,  but  gaining 
'  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  they  have  conquered 
!  by  reason  of  their  humanity  and  considerate  regard,  and  the  men¬ 
tion  of  this  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  fighting  area,  the  one  that  certainly  impressed  me  most  of 

II  all — the  entire  absence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  horrors  of  war  in  the 
shape  of  devastated  towns,  villages,  and  countrysides,  such 
!  as  one  got  so  hardened  to  in  France  and  Belgium ;  the  policy 
I  of  the  Italians  being  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  needless  damage 
and  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  people  as  they  advance. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  eminently  satisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  those  in  authority,  no  further  publicity 
is  desired  for  the  present,  so  with  the  conclusion  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  tour  along  the  Front  the  veil  of  secrecy  has  once  more 
been  drawn  over  the  operations,  and  is  not  to  be  lifted  again 
except  for  the  issue  of  the  brief  official  communiques ,  till  such 
time  as  it  may  be  decided  to  allow  the  representatives  of  the 
Entente  Press  to  return  to  the  war  zone.  The  people  of  France, 
Eussia,  and  England  have  consequently  been  erroneously  led  to 

■  infer  from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  news  that  Italy  is  making  no 
progress.  Events,  however,  will  doubtless  prove  that  these  pre¬ 
cautions  were  necessary  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pending 
operations. 

Julius  M.  Price, 

'  War-Artist  Correspondent,  “  Ilhisi rated  London 

News,”  icith  the  Italian  Army. 


LEAVES  FEOM  A  EUHLEBEN  NOTEBOOK. 


The  actual  notebook,  alas !  does  not  exist.  It  hardly  seemed 
worth  while  to  take  notes  at  Euhleben ;  for  one  could  never  be 
sure  that  the  precious  document  would  not  suffer  the  fate  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Louvain  Library.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
young  friend  of  mine  who  took  notes  most  voluminously,  com¬ 
piling  what,  if  completed,  might  have  been  a  veritable  Euhleben 
Encyclopaedia.  Night  after  night  he  sat  up  in  his  loft  scribbling, 
scribbling,  scribbling,  by  the  light  of  a  pocket  electric  lamp.  The 
notebooks  accumulated  as  fast  as  the  letter-books  in  a  busy  office, 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  speculating  as  to  the  date  when  the 
heap  would  be  high  enough  to  reach  the  ceiling.  But  then,  one 
day,  a  soldier,  acting  on  information  received,  walked  in  and 
seized  them,  and  carried  them  off  to  the  Commandantur. 

It  was  not  an  encouraging  example ;  and  one  had  other  warn¬ 
ings.  On  the  eve  of  my  departure  a  confidential  messenger  took 
me  aside  and  whispered  something  in  my  ear.  He  had  heard,  he 
said,  on  the  very,  very  best  authority,  that  the  returning  prisoners 
were  going  to  be  searched  very  strictly  at  the  frontier,  and  that 
any  one  who  was  found  carrying  a  manuscript  would  be  detained 
until  it  had  been  perused.  Even  the  recollection  of  Camoens  ship¬ 
wrecked,  risking  a  watery  grave  in  order  to  swim  ashore  with 
the  Lusiad,  did  not  stimulate  me  to  take  that  risk.  I  tore  up 
all  the  papers  in  my  possession  which  seemed  likely  to  provoke 
curiosity.  I  committed  to  memory  the  violent  verses  in  which 
I  had  lampooned  the  Kaiser,  and  I  carried  my  notes  inscribed  upon 
the  mindful  tablets  of  my  brain,  whence  I  will  now  transcribe  a 
few  of  them. 

One  impression  which  will  never  be  effaced  is  that  of  my 
arrival  in  the  camp.  I  had  come  from  Coblentz,  travelling  all 
night,  and  getting  very  little  sleep.  Dawn  was  just  breaking 
when  I  arrived,  and  a  fierce  east  wund  swept  the  unprotected 
platform  on  to  which  I  descended  in  a  light  summer  overcoat. 
The  railway  station  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  camp, 
and  I  had  either  to  carry  my  own  luggage  or  leave  it  behind.  I 
carried  it — a  Gladstone  bag  in  one  hand  and  a  suit-case  in  the 
other.  The  bell  rang  ;  the  gate  swung  open  ;  we  passed  through, 
and  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  stables  built  on  a  morass. 
Our  military  escort,  guided  by  a  soldier  of  the  Euhleben  garrison, 
marched  us  across  the  swamp  to  the  door  of  the  Commandantur, 
and  left  us  outside  while  he  went  in  and  obtained  a  receipt  for 
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US.  Having  got  it,  he  left  us  and  repaired  to  the  refreshment 
'  room,  while  we  remained  standing  in  the  cold,  waiting  for  the 
I  authorities  to  decide  to  which  stable  we  should  be  assigned.  The 
delay  seemed  interminable,  for  we  were  hungry  and  thirsty  and 
cold ;  but  at  last  the  matter  was  settled  and  we  were  taken  to  the 

Eloft  of  Barrack  V. 

But  barrack  was  a  euphemism  ;  the  barrack  was,  in  fact,  a  stable, 
and  the  loft  was  no  more  designed  for  human  habitation  than 
the  boxes.  There  were  two  or  three  partitioned  cubby-holes, 

I  intended  for  stable  boys ;  but  the  rest  of  the  loft  was  merely  a 
store-house  for  fodder.  One  climbed  to  it  by  an  outside  staircase, 
almost  as  steep  as  a  ladder.  Huge  beams  traversed  it  in  all  direc- 
[  tions — beams  fixed  low  enough  for  a  tall  man’s  head  to  knock 
R  against  them.  The  windows  were  few  and  small,  and  the  place 
was  so  dark  that  one  could  not  have  seen  to  read  there  unless  one 
stood  quite  close  to  either  the  window  or  the  door.  The  only 
artificial  light,  which  was  only  turned  on  at  night,  was  supplied 
I  by  an  electric  lamp  of  about  four  candle-power,  of  little  use  except 
to  those  who  sat  immediately  underneath  it,  on  account  of  the 
shadows  thrown  by  the  beams.  There  were  no  beds,  no  mat¬ 
tresses  even — only  straw ;  and  the  floor  on  which  the  straw  was 
strewn  was  of  concrete,  and  there  was  no  heating  apparatus  what¬ 
soever. 

Such  was  the  place  which  was  to  be  our  home  for  an  indefinite 
period ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  our  sojourn  was, 
to  some  of  us,  the  most  depressing  influence  of  all.  As  one  of  my 
Ruhleben  friends  once  put  it  to  me  :  “Sleeping  on  straw  is  not 
necessarily  an  intolerable  hardship ;  but  it  is  a  hardship  to  have 
to  sleep  on  straw  for  a  year,  and  to  sleep  on  straw,  night  after 
night,  without  knowing  when  the  end  will  come — that  is,  indeed, 
a  cruel  experience.”  It  assuredly  is ;  and  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  in  a  moment  about  the  effect  of  the  experience  upon  the 
minds,  as  well  as  the  bodies,  of  the  men  most  sensitive  to  such 
influences.  Before  coming  to  that,  however,  I  will  tell  the  story 
of  my  first  practical  problem,  and  the  solution  which  I  found 
,  for  it. 

•  A  portion  of  straw  had  been  allotted  to  me.  I  had  dumped  my 
luggage  down  beside  it,  and  been  marched  in  a  procession — four 
abreast — to  fetch  my  morning  coffee  in  a  tin  bowl  and  a  loaf 
of  the  dry  bread  which  was  the  only  thing  they  gave  us  to  eat 
with  it.  I  had  discovered  that  the  coffee  was  not  really  coffee, 
but  a  decoction  of  acorns  faintly  flavoured  with  coffee  essence, 
and  served  without  milk  and  with  very  little  sugar.  I  had 

(explored  the  camp,  and  visited  the  canteen,  where  I  had  bought  a 
few  of  the  articles  which  the  German  Government  thought  it 
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unnecessary  to  give  to  prisoners — a  knife  and  fork,  a  drinking, 
cup,  a  tea-spoon,  a  cake  of  soap,  &c.,  &c.  And  then,  returning, 
I  decided  to  unpack,  and  made  the  disconcerting  discovery  that 
I  had  lost  the  key  of  the  bag  containing  the  things  I  needed  for 
the  night. 

In  vain  I  searched  for  it;  in  vain  I  tried  other  people’s  keys; 
in  vain  I  endeavoured  to  wrench  the  bag  open.  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that,  as  representatives  of  all  trades  and  professions  had 
been  swept  into  the  German  net,  there  might  be  some  one  in  the 
loft  who  could  pick  or  prize  the  lock  for  me.  I  inquired,  and  an 
obliging  gentleman  was  fetched  for  me  from  a  dark  and  distant 
corner. 

“I  hope  you’re  a  locksmith,”  I  said. 

“No,  I’m  not  a  locksmith,”  he  replied;  “but  I’m  a  dentist,  so 
I  daresay  I  can  manage.” 

And  he  could  and  did.  My  lock  was  prized  with  a 
forceps  or  some  other  dental  instrument,  which  I  hope  was  not 
afterwards  used  for  dental  purposes.  I  took  off  my  coat  and  boots, 
put  on  my  dressing-gown,  lay  down  on  the  straw,  and,  having 
had  no  rest  the  previous  night,  slept  like  a  top  until  I  heard  the 
rough  voice  of  a  soldier  shouting  “  Aufstehen!  Aufstehen!”  It 
pleased  me  to  think  that  I  had  probably  got  through  the  night 
more  comfortably  than  the  Kaiser,  whose  Guard  was  just  then 
melting  like  snow  in  the  attempt  to  force  a  way  to  Calais. 

But  the  Kaiser  had,  at  any  rate,  one  advantage  over  me.  He 
doubtless  rose  to  warmth  and  comfort  and  a  good  breakfast; 
whereas  I  got  up  in  the  dark  and  the  cold,  and  washed  at  a  tap, 
and  breakfasted  off  dry  bread,  and  had  nothing  to  do  all  day 
long  except  crouch  in  the  dark  loft  or  roam  about  among  the 
stables  in  the  wind-swept  swamp.  There  were  eleven  stables  in 
all,  and  men  were  also  sleeping  in  the  restaurant  underneath  the 
grand  stand  and  in  another  restaurant  known  as  the  Tea  House. 
In  stables  and  restaurants  alike  they  were  packed  like  herrings 
in  a  barrel,  and  when  they  quitted  their  sleeping  quarters  they 
could  find  no  other  place  of  shelter.  The  wind  blew  them  out  of 
the  grand  stand  and  the  soldiers  drove  them  out  of  the  betting 
boxes.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  warm  themselves  by  walk¬ 
ing  round  the  racecourse ;  but  the  gate  was  locked,  and  there  was 
no  admission.  The  younger  and  more  active  of  us  played  games 
— all  kinds  of  games,  from  rounders  to  tip-cat ;  the  rest  took 
refuge  in  workmen’s  sheds,  where  they  leant  against  the  walls, 
and  smoked  and  discussed  the  situation  in  all  its  bearings. 

Apropos  of  the  smoking,  I  have  a  story  to  tell  which  I  sincerely 
hope  is  true.  It  certainly  was  current  in  the  camp  and  was 
believed  there. 
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Berlin,  it  seems,  was  at  that  date  desirous  of  making  things 
as  unpleasant  as  possible  for  civil  prisoners.  The  order  had  been 
given,  we  were  credibly  informed,  that  they  were  to  be  treated 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  criminals.  The  order,  if  given,  had 
certainly  been  executed  by  a  good  many  of  the  soldiers,  though 
there  were  others  who  apologised  for  it  and  disobeyed.  And 
then  one  day,  we  heard,  our  Commandant,  Graf  Schwerin,  re¬ 
ceived  the  order  from  headquarters  that  the  privilege  of  smoking 
was  to  be  withdrawn.  He  took  counsel  with  his  Assistant  Com¬ 
mandant,  Baron  von  Taube,  and  then  he  went  to  the  telephone 
and  fang  up  the  War  Office.  “  Smoking,”  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “is  the  one  little  bit  of  gemuthlichkeit  which  the  prisoners 
here  enjoy.  It  is  intolerable  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  it. 
If  you  persist  in  the  prohibition  I  must  ask  you  to  find  another 
Commandant.  Baron  von  Taube,  who  is  now  present,  associates 
himself  with  these  statements,  and  will  also  resign  his  ixtsition  if 
the  order  is  maintained.” 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  story  is  true  or  not ; 
but  the  general  impression  certainly  was  that  the  officers  at 
Ruhleben — or  some  of  them,  at  all  events — had  more  tender  bowels 
of  compassion  than  their  superiors,  and  inclined  to  the  view  that 
smoking  was  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  The  privilege, 
we  were  told,  was  threatened  a  second  time.  Tobacco,  it  was 
given  out,  would  no  longer  be  sold  at  the  canteen  because  all  the 
tobacco  in  the  country  wms  required  for  the  comfort  of  the  army ; 
and  once  again  an  officer  lifted  up  his  voice  in  indignant  protest. 

“The  army  be  d - d,”  he  is  said  to  have  said  in  idiomatic 

English ;  but  it  would  be  a  poor  return  for  his  kindly  thought 
and  sympathetic  words  to  mention  his  name  at  the  present 
juncture. 

In  any  case,  however,  smoking  did  not  cease  to  be  permitted, 
and  w'e  puffed  vast  clouds  of  smoke  while  discussing  the  military 
situation  in  our  sheds.  It  was  not  all  Englishmen,  by  any  means, 
who  took  a  hopeful  view  of  it  in  those  days.  Those,  in  particular, 
who  had  lived  long  in  Germany  had  been  impressed  by  the  German 
boasts  and  were  inclined  to  pessimism.  Two  propositions  which 
I  ventured  to  advance  on  the  first  day  of  my  internment  seemed 
incredible  to  a  good  many  of  my  friends  :  the  first  that  Italy 
obviously  intended  to  join  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies ;  the 
second  that,  whatever  might  happen  in  the  immediate  future, 
Germany  in  the  end  would  surely  be  beaten  to  a  pulp.  When 
the  first  prediction  came  true  the  prophet  received  many  con¬ 
gratulations — and  also,  incidentally,  won  a  bet — and  the  second 
prediction  began  to  be  regarded  as  credible. 

There  was  one  class  of  the  community,  however,  which  had 
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never  doubted  ;  our  sailors  were  always  confident,  even  in  the  t 

darkest  days.  The  place  in  which  they  foregathered  was  the  £ 

shed  adjoining  the  canteen,  and  I  remember  a  very  comforting  [ 

speech  which  I  heard  there  on  a  very  depressing  day.  The  mud  i 

outside  the  shed  was  ankle  deep,  the  rain  descending  in  an  un-  i  j 
ceasing  drizzle,  and  through  the  drizzle  we  saw  a  flaunting  flag,  £ 

hoisted  to  celebrate  a  German  victory.  I  stood  there,  feeling  s 

very  cold  and  miserable,  and  then  I  heard  a  sailor  speaking  words  ^ 

of  comfort  to  some  one  who  complained  of  the  way  in  which  he  £ 

had  been  treated.  “Yes,  I  know,”  he  said.  “These  bloody 
Germans  want  knocking  a  hundred  miles  the  other  side  of  hell,  i  i 
and  that’s  where  they’ll  find  themselves  before  we’ve  done  with  c 

them.”  ) 

It  was  the  right  spirit,  and  there  were  plenty  who  echoed  it  ®  c 
on  every  suitable  occasion.  One  sailor  echoed  it  to  a  German  ^  1 
non-commissioned  officer  who  had  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  t 

remonstrance  for  his  neglect  of  some  piece  of  work.  He  made  a  1 

long  rhetorical  reply  in  English,  and  w^ound  up  with  a  wmrning  i 

in  broken  German:  “  Warten  sie  his  English  Soldaten  konmt  £ 

Berlin — they’ll  show  you.”  It  was  also  echoed  to  Baron  von  i 

Taube  himself  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  colour.  He  had  waited  i 

upon  the  Baron  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  he  was  thed  of  t 

Euhleben  and  wanted  to  go  home.  The  Baron  had  replied  that 
he  •would  have  to  remain  at  Euhleben  until  the  end  of  the  war.  i 
“No,  no,  I  don’t,”  replied  the  gentleman  of  colour.  “English  "  1 
soldier  come  and  fetch  me  out.”  1 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  confidence  which  gradually  permeated  i 
the  camp  and  now  prevails  in  it.  It  has  happily  grown  pari  passu 
wdth  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  camp— an  < 

improvement  of  which  I  have  told  the  story  elsewhere,  trying  to  ' 
give  credit  wffiere  it  is  due.  Before  the  confidence  dawned,  how- 
1  ever,  and  at  the  time  when  the  discomfort  wms  still  intense,  ' 
there  were  men  among  us  who  suffered  mentally  as  well  as  ' 
physically.  I  have  seen  men’s  hair  turn  w'hite  under  the  influence  i 
of  the  mental  and  moral  strain;  only  in  one  man’s  case  could  ' 
the  impossibility  of  renewing  his  stock  of  hair-dye  be  invoked  as  f 
a  contributory  cause.  There  w'ere  cases  of  men  whose  minds 
gave  way  under  the  worry,  and  I  was  actually  the  eye-witness 
of  a  suicide. 

It  happened  within  a  few  yards  of  my  own  barrack,  and  I  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  at  the  time.  A  man  of  miserable  aspect, 
poorly  dressed,  was  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  a  short  beat, 
muttering  to  himself  in  German.  He  was,  I  think,  only  tech¬ 
nically  a  British  subject ;  by  birth  he  may  have  been  either  a 
German  or  a  Polish  Jew,  but  he  was  not  the  less  wretched  on  , 
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that  account.  Suddenly  he  pulled  out  a  pocket-knife,  opened  it, 
and  jabbed  with  it,  first  at  his  throat  and  then  at  his  stomach. 
Then  he  staggered  wildly  until  he  fell,  and  men  gathered  round 
and  picked  him  up,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  doctor.  I  was 
paying  no  particular  attention,  and  suspected  nothing  more  than 
some  foolish  piece  of  buffoonery ;  but  when  I  strolled  up  I  saw 
a  pool  of  blood  on  the  ground  and  understood  what  had  happened. 
We  were  very  close,  in  those  days,  to  some  very  cruel  realities, 
and  needed  all  our  natural  high  spirits  in  order  to  resist  them. 

But  we  did  resist  them.  At  all  events,  most  of  us  did  so ;  and 
it  was  an  interesting  philosophical  exercise  to  classify  the  members 
of  our  little  community  and  see  which  class  produced  the  greater 
proportion  of  Mark  Tapleys.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  gratifying  to 
observe  that  the  weakest  vessels  were  those  who  had  least  English 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  were  most  indebted  for  their  education 
to  German  culture.  Even  among  the  pure-blooded  Germans, 
English  only  through  naturalisation,  the  most  cheery  were  those 
who  had  been  at  English  public  schools.  The  others  wandered 
about  like  lost  dogs,  though  some  of  them  had  the  grace  to  express 
admiration  for  the  greater  energy  of  their  companions  in  mis¬ 
fortune.  “You  English,”  one  of  them  once  said  to  me,  “seem 
to  set  to  work  as  if  you  were  founding  a  new  colony.” 

That,  in  effect,  is  what  we  did.  From  the  moment  of  our 
arrival,  while  we  were  still  sleeping  on  straw  in  unfurnished 

r  lofts  and  boxes,  we  began  to  organise,  and  to  plan  projects  for 
the  alleviation  of  our  lot.  Chess  clubs,  musical  and  dramatic 
j  societies,  debating  societies  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  night. 

IWe  discovered  a  Major  Pond,  w^ho  undertook  to  arrange  a  series 
of  lectures;  we  discovered  various  evangelists,  who  were  only  too 
delighted  to  arrange  bright  religious  services  on  the  grand  stand 
—services  mostly  consisting  of  hymns,  which  were  sung  in  the 
dark,  or  with  only  such  illumination  as  w'as  furnished  by  a  small 
electric  lamp  held  by  the  conductor.  At  the  lectures  and 
debates  the  chair  was  generally  taken  by  Mr.  Butterworth,  J.P,, 
L  of  Manchester ;  while  tlie  men  of  light  and  leading  in  religious 
i  matters  were  Professor  Delmer,  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Cecil  Duncan 
t  Jones,  the  novelist,  and  my  own  fellow  townsman,  Mr.  Bossum, 
P  of  Barnstaple,  who  had  been  living  in  Germany  as  a  teacher  of 
I  languages.  ]\Ir.  Duncan  Jones,  it  may  be  added,  took  no  less 
L  interest  in  dramatic  than  in  devotional  affairs,  and  was  a  perfect 
I  embodiment  of  a  church  and  stage  guild ;  while  our  most  brilliant 
I  chess-player,  if  a  player  of  my  own  poor  capacity  may  presume 
[  to  judge,  was  the  Earl  of  Perth,  who  had  long  been  settled  at 
I  Munich. 

L  To  whom — I  speak  of  classes,  not  of  individuals — should  one 
I  VOL.  xcix.  N.S.  D 
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award  the  palm  for  energy,  serenity,  and  “  Stoic-Epicurean  accept-  I 
ance  of  life,”  with  all  its  unavoidable  limitations?  It  might  be  f 
disputed,  I  think,  between  the  s^xirtsmen  and  the  scholars,  I  1 
once  began  to  make  a  list  of  the  games  wdiich  the  former  played,  | 
but  desisted  because  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  it.  It  included, 

X  remember,  not  only  such  obvious  games  as  cricket,  football, 
rounders,  and  golf,  but  also  such  comparatively  unlikely  games  ^ 
as  prisoners’  base,  tip-cat,  and  high-cockalorum.  At  the  time  of 
my  departure  lawn-tennis  was  in  full  swing  and  la  crosse  was 
being  arranged  for.  And  our  standard  in  all  the  games  was  high.  ^ 
Our  football  team,  including  one  or  two  old  internationals,  could 
have  competed  for  the  cup-tie  without  looking  ridiculous.  We 
could  have  put  a  creditable  boat  on  the  river  at  either  of  the 
universities — stroked,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Kindersley,  son  of  the 


President  of  the  O.U.B.C.,  who  had  himself  rowed  for  Cambridge, 
or  else  by  Mr.  Tom  Sullivan,  once  a  champion  sculler.  Some 
of  our  cricketers  had  also  played  for  their  universities  or  counties; 
while  in  golf  we  were  represented  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  other  pro¬ 
fessionals.  It  was  not  among  these  athletes,  or  among  the  actors 
who  took  part  in  revues  and  extravaganzas,  that  one  discovered 
undue  depression. 

Nor  did  we  discover  it,  as  I  have  said,  among  the  scholars,  of 
whom  we  had  enough  to  staff,  let  me  say.  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
or  the  University  of  Manchester.  Their  manifold  interests  in 
life  made  them  largely  independent  of  their  surroundings.  It 
w’as  as  if  they — or  a  good  many  of  them — could  leave  the  camp 
in  spirit  when  they  wished,  only  returning  to  it  when  summoned 
by  the  call  of  hunger,  or  by  the  ringing  of  the  fire-bell  which 
made  them  form  up  in  fours,  to  be  harangued  by  the  militarj' 
authorities.  Moreover,  even  within  the  camp,  they  found  a  good 
deal  to  interest  them,  in  spite  of  their  discomfort.  They  analysed 
the  German  character ;  they  expounded  the  teaching  of 
Treitschke  to  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of 
that  philosopher,  and  showed  how  the  whole  trend  of  German 
thought  had  led  up  to  the  sacking  of  Louvain  and  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania.  They  also  discussed  the  German  genius  for  dis¬ 
covering  “substitutes”  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  necessary  of 
life ;  and  one  of  them — a  Professor  of  Deutsche  Kultur  whom  I 
used  to  chaff  for  having  taken  the  trouble  to  specialise  in  such  a 
subject — promised  me  that  the  first  lecture  which  he  delivered 
when  he  got  back  to  his  sea.t  of  learning  should  bear  the  title  of 
“  Kultur  ersatz.”  And,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  men,  that  particular 
professor  may  be  relied  upon  to  rub  it  in. 

Our  scholars,  however,  did  a  good  deal  more  than  talk — they 
also  worked.  Ruhleben,  thanks  to  their  organising  activities, 
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became  almost  a  university  town,  with  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  feed  the  university.  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  Science 
and  Arts  Union,  organised  by  Mr.  Hattfield,  a  distinguished 
chemist,  with  whom  were  associated,  among  others.  Professor 
Delmer,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Klingender,  the 
Curator  of  the  Goslar  Museum,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Prichard 
—a  society  to  which  our  own  Education  Office  has  been 
sending  a  large  supply  of  educational  books.  At  the  base  of  it 
were  philanthropists,  like  Mr.  Mahony — who  is,  I  believe,  when 
at  home  a  coadjutor  of  Sir  Jesse  Boot — teaching  the  alphabet 
and  the  multiplication  table  to  the  gentlemen  of  colour. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  all  the  gentlemen  of  colour  who  required 
such  rudimentary  instruction- -one  of  them  had  himself  set  rip 
in  business  as  a  professor  of  Arabic,  and  was  to  be  seen  all  day 
I  long  sitting  in  front  of  his  barrack  with  a  pupil  beside  him  and 
a  copy  of  the  Koran  in  his  hands.  But  others  of  them  did  need 
I  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  that  recollection  brings  me  to  a 
1  story  of  a  gentleman  of  colour  who  was  doing  his  best,  but  whose 
!  best  was  not  very  good.  It  happened  on  the  day  on  which  our 
I  military  authorities,  for  reasons  best  knowm  to  themselves,  de¬ 
cided  lo  have  a  solemn  roll-call,  and  require  every  prisoner  to 
answer  to  his  name. 

They  marched  us  down  on  to  the  racecourse  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  sorted  us  alphabetically — all  the  A’s  together,  all  the 
B’s  together,  &c.  It  was  a  tedious  business,  lasting  for  several 
hours,  and  only  enlivened  by  the  merriment  which  the  sound  of 
some  of  the  names  provoked — such  names  as  those  of  Mr. 
Kitchener,  who  was  a  tailor,  and  Mr.  Edward  Grey,  of  whom  I 
know  nothing  except  that  he  was  not  a  Secretary  of  State.  But 
when  the  names  of  all  the  G’s  had  been  called  there  was  an 
incident.  Each  man,  as  his  name  was  called,  was  transferred 
to  a  fresh  formation ;  but  at  last  there  remained  a  solitary  gen- 
•  tleman  of  colour,  gaping  and  grinning  genially.  Mr.  Beaumont, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  military  authority,  turned  and  questioned 
him. 

I  “What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  asked. 

“Waitin^  to  be  counled,  sah,”  replied  the  gentleman  of  colour. 

^‘What’s  your  name?” 

“My  name  is  Martin,  sah.” 

“Well,  Martin  doesn’t  begin  with  a  G,  does  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sah.  I’ve  only  learnt  as  far  as  F,  sah.” 

But  I  must  return  to  our  scholars.  One  of  the  places  set  apart 
for  them  was  the  third  grand  stand,  and  another  was  the  synagogue 
in  the  Jews’  barrack.  In  the  former  place  I  heard  Mr.  Master- 
man  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  English  history  which  I 
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should,  in  the  old  days,  have  described  as  eminently  “good  for 
the  schools.”  In  the  latter.  Professor  Patchett,  whom  the 
Germans  had  picked  up  while  he  was  on  his  way  from  a  chair  at 
Kingston,  Ontario,  to  a  chair  at  Southampton,  was  instructing 
the  elect  in  the  language  of  the  Goths,  in  the  poetry  of  Goethe, 
and  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  Other  lecturers  were 
Mr.  Stern,  who  dealt  with  Eussia;  Mr.  Foster  Kell,  who  told  us 
all  that  a  brief  visit  to  California  had  enabled  him  to  discover 
about  that  Western  State,  and  Mr.  Bainton,  Professor  of  Music 
at  Newcastle,  who  demonstrated  that  contemporary  music  derived 
less  inspiration  from  Germany  than  from  France,  Belgium, 
Eussia,  and  even  England,  and  whose  discourse  on  glees  was 
illustrated  by  a  choir  which  he  himself  had  trained.  There  were 
also  classes  in  one  of  the  lofts  and  in  a  good  many  of  the  betting 
boxes,  and  even  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Prichard  and  Mr.  Oscar 
Magnus  were  taking  classes  in  Italian.  Mr.  Adams,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Daily  Mail,  had  Spanish  classes.  Mr.  Seale, 
who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  manufacturing  locomotives  at 
Tubize,  near  Brussels,  was  one  of  many  teachers  who  took  classes 
in  French.  There  were  also  a  good  many  teachers  of  Eussian; 
and  the  zeal  alike  for  acquiring  and  for  imparting  knowledge 
spread  even  to  classes  of  the  community  w’hich  one  does  not 
usually  associate  with  the  disinterested  desire  for  erudition.  Or 
so,  at  all  events,  I  judged  from  an  advertisement  which  I  once 
saw  posted  on  the  boiler-house,  and  from  a  fragment  of  a  lesson 
which  I  once  overheard.  The  advertiser  was  apparently  a  Pole, 
and  his  announcement  ran  as  follows  :  — 

“I  give  Englisch  lesson  very  chepe.  Also  haircut  or  shave.” 

And  these  were  the  words  which  I  heard  the  teacher  of  lan¬ 
guages  addressing  to  his  pupil  : — 

“You  blank  idiot !  How  many  more  blank  times  do  you  want 
me  to  tell  you  the  meaning  of  that  blankety  word?” 

Which  was  not  exactly  professorial  diction,  but  may  neverthe¬ 
less  have  produced  the  desired  psychological  effect. 

With  that  story  I  will  leave  our  scholars,  merely  repeating  that 
scholarship  was  very  useful  to  them  in  making  them  comparatively 
independent  of  what  was,  beyond  question,  a  most  uncomfortable 
environment.  One  or  two  of  them,  indeed,  noted  that  fact,  re¬ 
marking  with  satisfaction  that  the  men  into  whose  souls  the  iron 
entered  most  deeply  were  the  tradesmen  and  the  merchants.  Some 
of  these  certainly  did  appear  to  be  lost  and  utterly  miserable  when 
suddenly  shut  off  from  the  opportunity  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
and  selling  in  the  dearest  market ;  and  it  was  one  of  them  who 
said  to  me,  in  the  days  when  our  discomfort  was  at  its  height, 
that  he  did  not  care  how  the  w’ar  ended,  provided  that  it  ended 
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soon.  He  pulled  himself  together,  however,  and  learnt  French, 
i  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  town  in  which  he  carried 
^  on  business  would  presently  be  annexed  either  to  France  or  to 
Belgium.  So  culture  saved  him  after  all,  and  there  were  other 
men  who  found  their  escape  from  boredom  in  hard  work  and 
:  useful  organisation. 

■  Mr.  Powell,  the  Captain  of  Captains,  must  have  worked  quite 
as  hard  in  the  camp  as  he  ever  needed  to  w'ork  outside  it.  We 
^  owed  him,  among  other  things,  the  introduction  of  the  cinemato¬ 
graph,  and  no  doubt  it  was  largely  through  his  energy  that  the 
prisoners  came  to  take  over  the  management  ot  practically  every¬ 
thing  in  the  camp,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  canteen.  Mr.  Beau¬ 
mont  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  whose  competent 
I  direction  of  the  internal  economy  of  barracks  made  the  establish- 
1  ment’  of  Home  Eule  possible.  Mr.  Cocker,  who  had  previously 
dealt  in  toffee,  had,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  management  of  our  dry  goods  store.  It  was  largely,  too,  to 
the  merchants  among  us  that  we  owed  those  social  clubs  which 
did  something  to  diversify  camp  life  for  those  who  could  afford 
to  join  them. 

The  principal  of  these  was  the  so-called  Summer  House.  I 
believe  its  establishment  provoked,  at  one  time,  some  expressions 
of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  w'ho  were  not  asked  to  join  it ;  but 
as  I  was  not  myself  a  member,  but  occasionally  visited  the  Club 
House  as  a  guest,  I  shall  avoid  that  branch  of  the  subject.  The 
premises  originally  consisted  of  a  shed  with  a  small  piece  of 
ground  adjacent  to  it.  The  ground  wms  turned  into  a  garden,  and 
*  the  shed  was  reconstructed  and  divided  up  into  rooms.  Small 
tables,  cheap  and  comfortable  chairs,  and  a  few  books  of  refer¬ 
ence  were  provided ;  a  few’  newspapers  w’ere  subscribed  for.  It 
i  was  a  convenient  place  in  w'hich  to  chat,  to  write  letters,  or  to 
play  cards  or  chess.  A  steward — a  really  excellent  steward,  as 
it  seemed  to  me — was  in  attendance,  and  simple  refreshments, 
^  such  as  coffee  and  lemonade,  were  served.  Everything  was  done, 
as  far  as  might  be,  on  the  lines  of  a  London  club,  and  it  was 
^  possible  for  the  members  to  forget,  for  a  little  while,  that  they 
were  prisoners  of  war.  I  do  not  think  they  minded  being  chaffed 
as  “Bessere  Leute”  in  the  Ruhlehen  Camp  News. 

I  Another  club,  less  exclusive,  if  that  is  the  applicable  word,  was 
known  as  the  Corner  House.  It  was  not  so  quiet  as  the  Summer 
^  House,  but  organised  symposia  and  smoking  concerts.  I  heard 
^  also  something  of  an  aristocratic  club,  to  be  called — or  perhaps  to 

I  be  nicknamed — the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  a  billiard  club ;  but 
I  fancy  neither  of  these  had  been  opened  at  the  date  of  my 
deliverance.  In  connection  with  some  of  the  clubs  men  were 
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able  to  give  tea-parties  on  their  birthdays,  and  I  have  even  heard  1 
of  one  or  two  picnic  parties  on  the  racecourse.  L 

In  all  these  connections  it  was  the  mercantile  section  of  our  f 
community  which  was  most  active,  and  I  tremble,  in  recording  I 
their  enterprises,  lest  the  inference  should  be  drawn  that  onr  L 
Ruhleben  civil  prisoners  are,  after  all,  leading  a  jolly  life.  That,  [ 
of  course,  is  not  by  any  means  the  case.  They  are  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  job  with  an  energy  of  which  England  may  be  proud, 
and  they  have  recently  been  allowed  a  latitude  in  doing  so  which 
it  would  be  ungracious  not  to  acknowledge ;  but  the  job  remains 
a  bad  one — especially  bad  for  those  who  have  little  money  in 
their  pockets  and  receive  few  parcels  from  home.  There  are 
men  at  Ruhleben  who  have  been  there  nearly  sixteen  montha- 
deprived,  all  that  time,  of  the  means  of  earning  their  livelihood, 
and  cut  off  from  the  society  of  their  wives,  their  families,  and 
their  friends.  It  is  a  cruel  experience,  and  the  cruelty  of  it 
accumulates  as  the  months  go  by.  It  is  terrible  to  think  that 
many  of  the  sufferers — especially  among  the  sailors — are  elderly 
and  ill  and  poor. 

Some  of  our  number  happily  found  their  sphere  of  usefulness 
in  helping  these  men  who  needed  help  so  badly.  In  particular, 
my  friend  Mr.  Stanley  Lambert,  now  the  Captain  of  the 
Schonungs  Baracke,  or  Barrack  for  Invalids  and  Convalescents, 
did  so.  Some  day,  I  hope,  it  will  be  my  privilege  to  devote  a 
special  article  to  a  full  record  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Lambert 
has  been  doing  at  Ruhleben  ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  wait  for 
that  until  the  work  is  finished.  Here  and  now  it  will  be  enough 
to  set  down  that,  for  many  months,  Mr.  Lambert  has  been 
devoting  practically  the  whole  of  his  time  and  thoughts  to  the 
care  and  protection  of  those  of  the  interned  who,  through  illness 
or  weakness  of  constitution,  are  least  fit  to  withstand  the  inevitable 
hardships  of  camp  life,  acting,  of  course,  in  collaboration  W'tt 
the  camp  doctor,  but  also  showing  himself  capable  of  energetic 
initiative,  and  serving  his  country  in  a  way  which  has  made  his 
name  one  to  conjure  with  among  those  whom  he  has  been 
looking  after.  If  any  reader  wants  further  testimony,  let  him 
ask  any  one  of  the  sailors  who  have  recently  been  returned  to 
England  as  invalids  unfit  for  further  detention. 

Francis  Gribble. 
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“  The  young  men  shall  go  to  the  battle  :  it  is  their  task  to  conquer.  The 
married  men  shall  forge  arms,  transport  baggage  and  artillery;  provide 
subsistence.  The  women  shall  work  at  soldiers’  clothes,  make  tents,  serve 
in  the  hospitals.  The  children  shall  scrape  old  linen  into  surgeon’s  lint. 
The  aged  men  shall  have  themselves  carried  into  public  places,  and  there, 
by  their  words,  excite  the  courage  of  the  yoimg;  preach  hatred  to  Kings  and 
unity  to  the  Republic.” 

Such  was  the  temper  of  France,  as  expressed  in  the  Eeport  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1793,  that 
Report  issued  in  the  famous  levee  en  masse,  when  Carnot,  in  his 
own  words,  undertook  “to  give  military  organisation  to  the 
popular  fury.”  The  crusading  enthusiasm  of  the  young  Eepublic, 
directed  and  ordered  by  the  organising  genius  of  Carnot,  carried  all 
before  it.  The  secret  of  that  success,  achieved  long  before  the 
advent  of  the  Sardinian  adventurer,  lay  in  the  combination  of 
discipline  and  enthusiasm.  The  whole  nation  organised  itself, 
without  reserve,  for  national  service,  and  concentrated  all  its  activi¬ 
ties  upon  the  one  supreme  task  of  carrying  to  victory  the  principles 
it  had  proclaimed.  No  allurements  were  employed  ;  no  conditions 
made;  no  exemptions  permitted.  Neither  age,  youth,  sex,  nor 
condition  was  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  the  refusal  of  personal 
service.  “x\ll  France,”  said  Barrere,  “and  whatsoever  it  contains 
of  men  and  resources,  is  put  under  requisition.” 

In  no  other  temper  can  any  nation  expect  to  emerge  triumphant 
from  a  great  war.  The  whole  people  must  be  mobilised  for 
service.  But  though  the  spirit  is  one,  the  manifestations  of  the 
spirit  are  various ;  though  the  body  is  one  there  are  many 
members ;  though  the  underlying  purpose  is  one,  the  functions 
must  be  scientifically  differentiated. 

What  are  the  essential  activities  of  the  State  and  its  citizens  in 
a  time  of  "war?  They  may  he  broadly  differentiated  as  follows  : — 
(i.)  Primarily,  of  course,  actual  fighting,  and  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  with  all  its  auxiliary  services  :  supply  of  food 
and  munitions,  transport,  medical  service,  hospital  work,  and 
so  forth ; 

(ii.)  the  sustenance  of  the  spirit  and  the  spirits  alike  of 
those  in  the  field  and  of  those  who  are  constrained  to  stay  at 
home ; 

(iii.)  supply  in  the  Conquest  Sense,  including  not  only 
munitions,  food  and  comforts  for  the  fighting  men,  but  the 
material  sustenance  of  the  non-fighting  population ;  including 
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also  the  production  of  wealth  for  purposes  of  foreign  exchange 
and  to  maintain  the  financial  resources  of  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  allied  combatants. 

The  essential  character  of  the  first  category  demands  no  demon¬ 
stration.  The  second  is  more  apt  to  be  ignored.  But  unwisely. 
We  have  heard  something  of  late  of  this — though  not  at  all  too 
much — of  the  need  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  spiritual  forces  of 
the  nation.  This  paper  is  concerned  rather  with  the  mobilisation 
of  material  resources,  but  it  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  i 
“spiritual”  activities  may  rightly  be  held  to  extend  to  necessarr 
recreation  and  to  an  indispensable  education.  Of  the  latter  a 
modicum  is  indispensable  not  only  for  the  young,  but  also  for  the 
adults,  and  under  the  head  of  indispensable  educational  activities 
should  of  course  be  included  the  work  of  journalists,  of  authors, 
and  of  lecturers.  That  all  these  are  indispensable  it  would  be 
rash  to  affirm  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  any  reasonable  computa¬ 
tion  of  indispensable  national  activities  would  include  some  of 
them.  That  at  a  time  like  the  present  we  cannot  dispense  with 
the  work  of  the  ministers  of  religion  is  universally  recognised ;  that 
of  schoolmasters  and  of  those  whose  office  it  is  through  the  Press 
and  on  the  platform  to  enlighten  public  opinion  and  to  sustain 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  hardly  less  essential. 

The  provision  of  entertainment  seems  at  first  eight  more  disput¬ 
able.  That  a  good  deal  of  the  money  that  is  lavished  upon  enter¬ 
tainments  of  various  kinds  is  unmitigated  waste  is  undeniable. 
But  by  no  means  all  of  it.  That  a  single  man  or  woman  should, 
in  these  days,  be  employed  in  ministering  merely  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  idlers  is  intolerable.  But  the  idlers,  though  too  numerous, 
are  relatively  few,  and  the  purveyors  of  “entertainment”  may  lay 
to  their  souls  the  flattering  unction  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  are 
fulfilling  a  function  of  real  importance  in  the  national  economy. 
The  tired  worker  must,  in  the  highest  economic  interests,  have 
recreation,  and  so  far  as  the  provision  of  entertainments  ministers 
to  the  recreation  of  body  and  mind — the  body  and  mind  of  those 
who  are  dedicating  either  or  both  to  national  service — the  pro¬ 
vision  is  not  merely  permissible,  but  may  w'ell  be  regarded  as 
indispensable. 

This  paper  is  primarily  concerned,  however,  with  a  somewhat 
narrower  issue:  with  what  Aristotle  defined  as  “the  science  of 
supply,”  what  is  known  in  modern  literature  as  Economics— the 
ordering  and  organisation  of  the  material  resources  of  the  State. 

The  economic  problem  by  which  the  nation  is  at  present  con¬ 
fronted  may,  in  general  terms,  be  stated  thus  ;  — 

(i.)  How,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour, 
can  we  obtain  the  maximum  output  of  commodities? 
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(ii.)  How  can  we  secure,  among  those  who  combine  to 
produce  these  commodities  (i.e.,  among  the  owners  of  capital, 
the  manual  workers,  the  directors  of  industry  and  the  distri¬ 
butors),  such  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  product,  or  the 
profits  derived  therefrom,  as  will  conduce  to  the  highest  in¬ 
dustrial  efficiency? 

(iii.)  How  can  we  organise  the  exchange  of  our  own  surplus 
products  for  those  of  foreign  countries  on  terms  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  ourselves? 

(iv.)  How  can  we  order  the  consumption  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  at  home  or  imported  from  abroad  in  such  a  way 
as  to  conduce  to  the  best  economic  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large?  This  last  question  includes,  of  course,  the 
whole  problem  of  the  machinery  of  retail  trade  and  the 
problem  of  abstinence  or  thrift. 

It  will  be  immediately  apparent  that  these  problems  have  not 
been  created  by  the  war.  They  are,  indeed,  the  perennial  problems 
which  Economic  Science  has  set  itself  to  solve.  But  although 
the  war  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  originating  these  problems, 
it  has  unquestionably  accentuated  them ;  it  has,  moreover,  in  a 
remarkable  manner  affected  their  relative  emphasis,  and  above  all 
it  has  brought  them  out  of  the  realm  of  philosophical  speculation 
into  that  of  immediate  and  practical  significance.  Economics 
have  emerged  from  academic  groves  and  have  descended  into  the 
market-place  and  the  streets. 

War  has  not  only  accentuated  and  familiarised  existing  economic 
problems,  it  has  added  a  new  one  :  how  can  we  organise  the 
national  resources  most  effectively  for  war  and  at  the  same  time 
cause  least  disturbance  to  normal  economic  activities,  and  so 
prepare  the  nation  for  the  severe  industrial  and  financial  crisis 
which  it  is  prudent  to  anticipate  during  the  first  years  of  peace  ? 

This  inquiry  is  not  intended  to- inculcate  or  commend  the  maxim 
of  “Business  as  usual.”  That  formula  is  now  generally  recog¬ 
nised  as  having  worked  a  considerable  amount  of  mischief.  We 
have  learnt,  tardily  and  painfully,  that  so  long  as  the  war  lasts 
nothing  can  be  “as  usual.”  Nevertheless  the  inquiry  may  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  sufficient  obvious  truth  that  some  day  the  war 
will  be  over,  and  that  the  task  of  recuperation,  political,  economic 
and  social,  after  the  war  will  be  easy  and  short  in  proportion  as 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough,  in  the  time  of  war,  to  maintain 
unimpaired  our  normal  activities.  Economists  teach  us  that  the 
thing  most  to  be  dreaded  in  war  is  the  destruction  of  “fixed 
capital.”  If  to  the  term  “fixed  capital”  a  wide  interpretation  be 
given,  if  it  may  be  held  to  include  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  well 
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as  the  material  capital  of  the  nation,  the  doctrine  may  be  accepted. 
But  since  what  has  been  said  as  to  normal  activities  may  possibly 
be  misinterpreted,  let  me  add,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that 
the  truest  economy  is  to  spare  no  effort  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
successful  issue  as  speedily  as  is  compatible  with  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been  fought. 

We  have  now  had  nearly  eighteen  months  of  war.  How  far, 
during  that  period,  have  we  succeeded  in  solving  all  or  any  of  the 
problems  enumerated  above? 

The  first  problem  alike  in  time  and  in  importance  is  that  of 
production  :  how  we  are  to  secure  the  maximum  output  of  com¬ 
modities  at  the  minimum  expense  to  the  community.  In  a  sense 
this  always  has  been  the  fundamental  problem  of  economics.  But 
the  series  of  changes  which  are  conveniently  comprised  in  the 
term  “the  industrial  revolution  ”  went  a  long  way,  as  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  tow^ards  solving  the  problem  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
economic  emphasis  showed  a  tendency  to  shift  from  questions  of 
production  to  those  of  distribution.  The  difficult  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  proper  remuneration  of  capital,  of  brain  labour, 
and  manual  labour  respectively  are  very  far  from  having  reached 
a  definite  and  final  solution,  but  the  war  has  recalled  us  to  the 
consideration  of  a  still  more  fundamental  problem,  that  of  in¬ 
creasing  and  expediting  the  production  of  certain  indispensable 
commodities. 

This  result  w^as,  curiously  enough,  anticipated  neither  by 
administrators  nor  economists.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  appre¬ 
hension  on  the  outbreak  of  war  was  lest  there  should  be  a  shortage 
not  of  labour,  but  of  employment.  The  Government  took  prompt 
measures.  On  the  very  day  on  which  war  was  declared  (August 
4th,  1914)  a  committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  prevention 
and  relief  of  distress.  Almost  simultaneously  a  National  Belief 
Fund,  to  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  lent  his  name,  was  m- 
augurated,  and  rapidly  attained  very  large  proportions.  Belief 
committees  were,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  set  up  in 
more  than  three  hundred  localities  :  counties,  boroughs,  and  urban 
districts.  Local  authorities  were  urged  to  initiate  or  accelerate 
improvement  schemes,  and  so  provide  employment.  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  the  Development  Commission,  of  the  Light  Railways  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  Road  Board  were  called  into  consultation  by  the 
Government  Committee.  In  a  word,  every  preparation  which 
experience  or  foresight  could  suggest  was  made  for  dealing  with 
distress  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  collapse  of 
credit  and  the  dislocation  of  industry. 

And  wisely.  For  in  the  first  days  of  war  it  seemed  probable 
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that  the  war  would  administer  a  very  severe  shock  both  to  credit 
and  industry.  That  a  financial  crisis  was  happily  averted  was  due 
partly  to  the  fortunate  accident  that  the  critical  moment  coincided 
with  the  August  Bank  Holiday,  partly  to  the  promptitude  of  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  his  wisdom  in  putting 
himself  in  the  hands  of  competent  advisers,  and  above  all  to  the 
coolness,  courage  and  sagacity  of  the  financial  experts  who  were 
thus  brought  into  consultation  by  the  Treasury.  Words  cannot 
sufficiently  acknowledge  the  debt  which  the  country  owes  to  a 
group  of  high  financiers  for  tiding  over  the  exceedingly  critical 
days  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1914. 

There  was  serious  dislocation,  too,  in  the  industrial  system. 
The  cotton  trade  in  particular,  not  being  in  a  position  to  stand  a 
shock,  showed  signs  of  something  like  collapse.  Unemployment, 
which  in  July,  1914,  was  between 2‘8  per  cent.,^  went  up  in  August 
to  7T.^  Organised  labour  showed  itself  as  apprehensive  of 
disaster  as  did  capital  and  the  State  Departments.  One  or  two 
disputes  actually  in  progress  when  the  war  broke  out  were 
hurriedly  compromised.  On  August  13th  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  announced  that  the  Congress 
summoned  to  meet  in  Portsmouth  in  September  had  been  post¬ 
poned,  and  the  meeting  was  subsequently  cancelled.  On  August 
24th  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  a  Joint  Conference 
between  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Management  Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Labour 
Party  : — “  That  an  immediate  effort  be  made  to  terminate  all  exist¬ 
ing  trade  disputes,  whether  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  whenever  new 
points  of  difference  arise  during  the  war  period  a  serious  attempt 
should  be  made  by  all  concerned  to  reach  an  amicable  settlement 
before  resorting  to  a  strike  or  a  lock-out.” 

The  resolution  was  generally  interpreted  as  the  proclamation  of 
an  industrial  peace,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  as  an  indication  of 
the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  accredited  leaders  of  working- 
class  opinion.  Nor  did  the  rank  and  file  show  any  disposition, 
during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  to  repudiate  the  patriotic 
advice  of  their  leaders.  During  the  autumn  of  1914  there  was  an 
almost  complete  cessation  of  trade  disputes.  It  is,  however., 
neither  ungenerous  nor  unjust  to  observe  that  though  patriotism 
was  clearly  the  main  inspiring  motive  of  the  industrial  truce, 
prudential  considerations  were  not  wholly  absent.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  manual  workers  shared  with  other  classes  the  appre- 

(1)  According  to  the  Trade  Union  percentage;  3‘6  according  to  that  of  the 
insured  trades. 

(2)  6  2  in  insured  trades. 
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hension  of  slack  trade  and  the  consequent  contraction  of  employ- 
ment.  Thus,  early  in  the  autumn  of  1914  the  trade  unions  re¬ 
quested  the  Government  to  “use  its  influence  with  the  employing 
classes  so  that  wherever  possible  there  may  be  brought  about  a  com- 
plete  cessation  of  overtime  in  order  that  unemployment  may  be 
minimised.”  They  also  suggested  “that  short  time  should  become 
operative  in  any  trade  or  workshop  where  full  time  cannot  be 
maintained  rather  than  that  the  non-employment  of  many  workers 
should  be  rendered  necessary.”  Plainly,  it  was  feared  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  work  to  go  round. 

All  the  world  knows  how  completely  the  anticipations  have 
been  falsified  by  the  event.  But  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  apprehensions  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  war  were  both 
general  and  strong,  and  that  d  priori  there  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
grounds  for  them.  Nor  were  they  immediately  dissipated. 
There  was  for  some  time  serious  dislocation  of  trade  and  indus¬ 
try.  The  most  serious  was  in  the  cotton  industry,  in  which  un¬ 
employment  at  the  end  of  July  was  only  3‘9.  By  the  end  of 
August  it  had  risen  to  17'7,  and  at  the  end  of  September  it  was 
still  14‘5.  Not  until  the  turn  of  the  year  did  unemployment 
again  reach  the  July  level.  The  tobacco  trade,  which  at  the  end 
of  July  showed  4’5  per  cent,  of  unemployment,  show'ed  14'0  at  the 
end  of  August  and  20" 5  at  the  end  of  September.  It  also  got 
back  to  the  July  level  in  January,  1915.  In  coal  mining  un¬ 
employment  increased  steadily  up  to  the  end  of  October  (2  5), 
thou.gh  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  it  sank  rapidly  almost 
to  zero.  Even  iron  and  steel,  engineering  and  “metal,”  showed 
signs  of  dislocation ;  in  the  first,  unemployment,  which  had  been 
5’5,  rose  to  7‘6  in  August ;  in  the  second  it  rose  from  3'4  to  71, 
and  had  only  just  got  back  to  the  July  level  by  the  end  of 
October,  while  “metal,”  which  rose  from  1’4  to  90,  did  not 
entirely  recover  until  December.  Taking  the  unemployment 
returns  of  the  insured  and  the  organised  trades  together,  we  may 
conclude  that  industry  in  general  took  about  three  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  to  right  itself  and  to  regain  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  Since  then  the  abnormality  has  been  in  the  direction 
not  of  depression,  but  of  activity. 

Even  the  cotton  trade,  though  hardest  hit  of  all  the  staple 
industries,  and  still  gravely  handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  ships 
and  the  consequent  high  freights,  shows  satisfactory  signs  of 
recovery.  Industry  in  general  has  never  been,  superficially,  so 
prosperous.  Some  trades  have  suffered  in  particular  localities: 
high-class  dressmakers  in  London,  and  in  less  degree  elsewhere; 
robe  makers  in  Oxford,  and  presumably  in  Cambridge ;  lodging- 
house  keepers  on  the  East  Coast ;  women  workers  in  lace  and  in 
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P  earthenware,  are  among  the  chief  sufferers.  But  the  Labour 
I  Exchanges  have  at  last  proved  their  utility,  and  have  done  much 
!  to  increase  the  mobility  of  labour,  to  facilitate  readjustments  of 
I  industry,  and  to  mitigate  individual  hardships.  During  the  four 
I  months  following  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Exchanges  filled 
350,000  out  of  the  450,000  vacancies  notified  to  them,  and  at  the 
present  time  (December,  1915)  they  are  placing  from  9,000  to 
10,000  women  per  week.  But  the  difficulty  now  is  not  to  find 
vacancies,  but  to  find  labour  to  fill  them.  After  twelve  months 
I  of  war  the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the  organised  trades 
p  which  furnish  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  was  under  one,  the 
lowest  point  ever  reached  since  the  statistical  information  was 
forthcoming. 

The  condition  of  the  labour  market,  though  it  is  eminently 
reassuring  to  the  philanthropist,  does  not,  however,  afford  a 
complete  or  conclusive  answ'er  to  the  question  under  investiga¬ 
tion.  It  does  prove  that  there  need  be  no  further  apprehension 
of  immediate  and  general  distress ;  it  proves  that  the  industrial 
system  has  adapted  itself  with  remarkable  facility  and  rapidity 
to  war  conditions,  and  it  shows,  above  all,  that  those  conditions 
'  are  imposing  a  severe  strain  upon  our  productive  resources.  But 
we  still  lack  demonstration  both  of  the  maximum  of  output  and 
I  of  the  minimum  of  effort,  as  measured  by  expense. 

Nor  are  such  demonstrations  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  The 
,  most  notorious,  and  in  one  sense  the  most  serious,  failure  to 
i  adjust  supply  to  demand  has  been,  of  course,  in  those  industries 
'  which  are  concerned  with  the  production  of  munitions  of  war. 

I  It  must  be  conceded  at  once  that  no  human  foresight  could  have 
anticipated  either  the  volume  or  the  character  of  the  demand. 
The  point  is  whether,  when  the  urgency  of  the  problem  was  at 
I  last  realised  by  the  administrators,  the  industrial  organisation 
of  the  country  responded  satisfactorily  to  the  test  imposed 
I  upon  it? 

B  Making  every  possible  allowance  for  the  unprecedented  nature 
E  of  the  demand,  this  question  cannot  be  answered  with  an  un- 
B  hesitating  affirmative. 

P  In  the  first  w^eeks  of  war  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that 
Is  it  would  be  possible  to  rely  upon  the  ordinary  sources  of  supply 
g  and  to  maintain  the  usual  methods  of  War  Office  contracts. 
1  Before  long  it  was  decided,  mainly,  it  is  believed,  on  the  advice 
1  of  the  leading  armament  firms,  to  authorise  a  wide  extension 
I  of  the  system  of  sub-contracting.  In  this  way  nearly  three 
g  thousand  private  firms  were,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
i  employed  by  the  Government  in  the  production  of  munitions, 
i  But  even  this  method  proved  inadequate.  Towards  the  end  of 
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the  year  it  became  clear  that  the  contractors  would  not  be  up  - 
to  time  in  the  delivery  of  their  goods,  and  on  February  4th  a  ■ 
Board  of  Trade  Committee,  consisting  of  Sir  George  Askwith,  [ 
Sir  Francis  Hop  wood,  and  Sir  George  Gibb,  w^as  appointed  to  [ 
inquire  into  the  question  of  production  in  engineering  and  ship-  p; 
building  establishments  engaged  on  Government  work.  A  series  * 
of  Reports  published  during  the  next  few  weeks  served  at  once 
to  indicate  the  gravity  and  urgency  of  the  problem  and  to  reveal 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  had  been  encountered  in  the 
workshops.  Those  difficulties  arose  mainly  from  the  anxiety  of 
the  manual  workers  not  to  be  rushed,  in  a  time  of  war,  into  a 
surrender  of  the  trade  privileges  w'hich  had  been  hardly  w^on  by 
the  long  and  arduous  struggle  between  labour  and  capital  in  the 
days  of  national  security  ;  the  prices  and  delimitation  of  trades 
and  the  rigid  demarcation  of  work  ;  the  employment  of  unskilled  , 
or  semi-skilled  labour ;  the  limitation  of  earnings  and  restriction  j 
of  output,  and  the  like.  The  anxiety  w'as  intelligible  enough,  i 
and  in  a  crisis  less  grave  might  have  been  excusable.  Equally 
intelligible  was  the  anxiety  of  the  employers  to  secure,  without 
a  too  nice  regard  for  “rules,”  the  maximum  output  of  indis¬ 
pensable  munitions  of  war.  The  latter  complained,  not  without 
reason,  of  slack  time-keeping,  of  ca’  canny  methods,  of  actual 
sabotage !  Whether  the  responsibility  for  this  deplorable  state 
of  things  rested  primarily  upon  organised  labour  or  upon  the 
employers  and  directors  of  industry,  or  upon  the  Government,  it  ; 
had  now  become  abundantly  clear  that  an  ugly  temper  was 
developing  among  considerable  bodies  of  skilled  workmen. 

On  February  8th  the  Government,  through  their  Under¬ 
secretary  for  War,  made  an  appeal  to  the  Labour  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  help  the  Government  to  “organise 
the  forces  of  labour.”  “I  would  ask  them,”  said  Mr.  Tennant,  i 
“to  help  us  that  where  one  man  goes  to  join  the  colours  his  place  I 
may  be  taken  by  another  not  of  military  age  and  physique.  I  I 
w’ould  ask  them  to  assist  the  Government  also  in  granting—  f 
only  for  the  period  of  the  war — I  lay  stress  on  that — some  relaxa-  Ib 
tion  of  their  rules  and  regulations,  especially  in  the  armament  f 
works.”  However  amiable  the  intention  of  this  appeal,  it  was  . 
at  once  ill-considered  and  ineffective.  Yet  the  situation  was 
unspeakably  grave.  In  the  third  week  of  February  the  engineers 
at  the  Elswick  Works  at  Newcastle — one  of  the  most  important 
armament  works  in  the  country — tendered  notices  to  cease  work 
in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  unskilled  labour  on  skilled  ^ 
jobs.  This  dispute  was  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Far  more  i 
serious  and  prolonged  was  the  trouble,  which  came  to  a  head 
almost  simultaneously,  among  the  engineers  on  the  Clyde.  The 
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executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  counselled 
'  moderation,  and  the  provisional  acceptance  of  the  terms  offered 
j  by  the  masters.  But  the  men  were  completely  out  of  hand ;  they 
!  began  to  “down  tools”  on  February  16th,  and  in  the  course  of 
I  the  next  few  days  many  thousands  of  skilled  workers,  upon  whose 
!  steady  output  of  munitions  their  comrades  at  the  Front  depended 
absolutely  for  their  effectiveness  as  fighters  and  their  personal 
safety,  came  out  on  strike.  The  view  of  the  fighting  men  was 
'  vigorously  expressed  in  some  lines  by  Mr.  Dick  Richards 
addressed  by  Tommy  Atkins  at  the  Front  to  his  brother  on  the 
Clyde * 

“I’ve  chucked  away  me  bay ’nit,  an’  I’m  slingin’  down  me  gun, 

I’m  fed  up  with  the  business,  I  am;  I’m  fairly  done. 

I’ve  tried  to  work  it  out  all  right,  so  help  me  Gawd,  I’ve  tried; 

Wot’s  put  the  Kibosh  on  it  is  my  brother  on  the  Clyde. 

“  ’E’s  workin’  in  a  fact’ry,  and  gits  ten  bob  a  day. 

An’  now  ’e’s  downed  ’is  tools,  ’e  says,  an’  wants  a  bit  more  pay. 

’E  writes  an’  says  these  busy  times  is  jist  ’is  bloomin’  chance. 

So  I’ve  downed  tools  these  busy  times — “somew’ere  out  ’ere  in  France.” 


“I’ve  picked  up  me  ole  gun  again;  me  bit  of  iron,  too  : 

I’m  jist  a  common  soldier,  so  I’ve  got  to  see  it  through. 

An’  if  they  lets  us  down  at  ’ome,  and  if  ’e  reads  I  died. 

Will  ’e  know  ’e  ’elped  to  kill  me — my  brother  on  the  Clyde? 

We  shall  see  later  on  that  there  was  another  side  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  But  the  urgency  of  the  matter  was  shown  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Government  on  February  26th  and  by  the  speech 
delivered  at  Bangor  tw’o  days  later  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  From 
that  speech  the  public  were  startled  to  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
that  there  was  a  serious  shortage  in  the  supply  of  munitions,  and 
that  the  Minister  who,  of  all  the  Cabinet,  was  regarded  as  most 
sympathetic  towmrds  “Labour,”  attributed  that  shortage  to 
excessive  drinking  among  munition  workers  and  to  ill-timed 
adherence  to  trade  union  regulations.  “Output,”  he  said,  “is 
everything  in  this  war.  It  is  not  going  to  be  fought  mainly  on 
the  battlefields  of  Belgium  and  Poland.  It  is  going  to  be  fought 
in  the  workshops  of  France  and  Great  Britain.”  The  speech  was 
characteristically  courageous ;  but  more  than  courage  was  needed 
from  the  Government. 

The  Committee  on  Production  made  a  series  of  important 
recommendations.  In  the  first  place  they  expressed  a  strong 
view  that  “whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  the  parties  at  normal 
times  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  justification  whatever  for  a  resort  to 
strikes  or  lockouts  under  present  conditions,  when  the  resulting 
(1)  The  lines  appeared  in  the  Daily  Express. 
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cessation  of  work  would  prevent  the  production  of  ships,  guns, 
equipment,  stores,  or  other  commodities  required  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.”  They  recommended,  there¬ 
fore,  that  no  stoppage  should  be  permitted  on  work  for  Govern¬ 
ment  purposes;  that,  subject  to  certain  safeguards,  demarcation 
restrictions  should  be  suspended;  that,  where  necessary,  semi¬ 
skilled  or  unskilled  labour  should  be  utilised ;  that  any  disputes 
which  the  parties  could  not  settle  should  be  referred  to  an 
impartial  tribunal  nominated  by  the  Government ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  Government  contractors  should  undertake  that  no 
changes  made  during  the  war  should  prejudice  the  position  of 
the  workpeople  after  the  close  of  it. 

These  recommendations,  excellent  as  far  as  they  went,  did  not, 
however,  and  could  not,  touch  the  roots  of  the  unrest  which  was 
more  and  more  permeating  the  ranks  of  labour.  That  unrest 
was  by  labour  leaders  mainly  attributed  to  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  to  the  inaction  of  the 
Government  in  the  face  of  it.  The  enhanced  cost  of  necessaries 
would  in  any  case  have  been  sufficiently  serious  to  the  worse- 
paid  classes  of  labourers,  but  the  irritation  of  the  workpeople  was 
intensified  by  the  suspicion  that  the  rise  was  due  less  to  the 
operation  of  economic  causes  than  to  the  exploitation  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  by  the  trades,  and  that  the  Government  was  looking 
with  too  lenient  an  eye  upon  ‘‘the  robbery  of  the  poor.”  That 
for  this  suspicion  there  was  very  slight  justification  was  nothing 
to  the  point.  It  supplied  an  irritant  to  tense  nerves.  But  the 
irritant  would  not  have  worked  had  it  not  been  for  two  other 
circumstances.  The  working  people  were  led  to  believe  that  no 
serious  danger  threatened  the  nation.  Still  more,  they  were 
rightly  convinced  that  the  apprehensions  as  to  unemployment 
and  distress  generally  entertained,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  first 
days  of  the  war  were  groundless,  and  that  in  the  industrial  game 
‘‘Labour”  had  all  the  trumps  in  its  own  hand.  The  last  was 
the  really  decisive  influence  in  producing  the  change  of  temper 
manifested  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  ‘‘Labour”  was  at  last 
quite  indisputably  ‘‘top  dog.”  It  could  make  or  mar.  If  the 
Government  and  the  nation  wanted  its  help,  let  them  come  and 
ask  for  it,  hat  in  hand. 

We  may  deplore  the  lack  of  unselfish  patriotism  implied  in 
this  attitude.  But  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  the  response  of 
the  more  patriotically  minded  had  already  been  magnificent ;  that 
of  these  a  large  proportion  were  serving  with  the  colours ;  that 
for  more  than  a  generation  there  had  been  a  steady  inculcation 
of  the  doctrine  that  loyalty  to  the  class  takes  precedence  over 
loyalty  to  the  State ;  above  all,  that  an  idea  prevailed  that  other 
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classes  in  the  community  were  succeeding  only  too  well  in  com¬ 
bining  loud  professions  of  devotion  to  the  State  with  exception¬ 
ally  high  profits  for  themselves. 

This  last  idea,  for  which  there  was  abundant  justification,  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble.  The  manual  workers  were, 
generally  speaking,  quite  as  ready  as  any  other  class  to  spend 
themselves  for  the  State ;  they  were  not  ready  to  sacrifice  leisure 
and  health  in  order  to  put  high  profits  into  the  pockets  of  the 
employers. 

The  Government  tardily  awoke  to  the  significance  of  this  factor 
in  the  industrial  problem.  Accordingly,  on  March  17th  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Runciman  met  a  large  number  of  repre¬ 
sentative  Trade  Unionists,  and,  while  appealing  to  them  to  relax 
their  customary  restrictions,  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  impose  a  limitation  of  profits,  so  as  to  exact  from 
capital  and  labour  some  equality  of  sacrifice.  As  a  result,  an 

I  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Government  and  the  Trade 
Unions  more  immediately  concerned  in  munitions  work  on  the 
general  lines  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Production.  To 
this  agreement  the  engineers  were  not  a  party ;  they  came  in, 
however,  about  a  week  later,  but  only  on  the  express  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Government  would  limit  the  profits  of  employers 
“with  a  view  to  securing  that  benefit  resulting  from  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  trade  restrictions  or  practices  shall  accrue  to  the  State.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  had  taken  powers  under  a  second 
edition  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  (March,  1915)  to  com- 
‘  mandeer  factories  and  engineering  plant ;  to  regulate  or  restrict 
■  the  work  carried  on  in  any  one  factory  or  remove  the  plant  con¬ 
tained  in  it  with  the  object  of  improving  the  production  in 
another,  &c.  Still  the  supply  of  munitions  was  quite  inadequate 
to  the  unprecedented  demand ;  very  disquieting  reports  came 

I  I  home  from  the  Front,  and  an  insistent  demand  went  up  from  the 
nation  for  a  more  vigorous  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Early  in  June  Mr.  Lloyd  George  became  Minister  of  Muni¬ 
tions,  and  in  July  the  Munitions  of  War  Act  was  passed.  Of  all 
the  measures  yet  taken  for  the  organisation  of  production  this 
is  incomparably  the  most  important.  It  provided  for  compulsory 
arbitration  in  certain  specified  trades  and  for  severe  penalties 
upon  strikers  and  lockers-out ;  it  gave  power  to  the  Minister  to 
take  over  any  establishment  in  which  munitions  work  was  carried 
on,  and  it  thereupon  became  a  “controlled  establishment”;  and 
profits  in  such  establishments  in  excess  of  20  per  cent,  above  the 
average  net  profit  earned  during  the  two  years  previous  to  the 
war  were  to  accrue  to  the  State,  and  in  such  establishments 
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employers  and  workpeople  alike  were  to  be  subject  to  certain 
regulations ;  finally,  special  courts,  known  as  Munitions 
Tribunals,  were  to  be  set  up  in  the  various  localities  in  which 
the  Act  was  operating  and  to  deal  with  offences  under  the  Act. 

Experience  has  revealed  some  defects  and  inequalities  in  the 
Act  now  (December,  1915)  in  course  of  amendment,  notably  the 
provision  prohibiting  the  employment  of  persons  who  have  left 
work  in  munition  factories — but  in  the  main  it  has  worked  well, 
and  is  succeeding  in  its  primary  purpose.  No  fewer  than  2,026 
establishments  are  now  “controlled”;  the  employers  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  the  novel  experiment  successful, 
and  the  w’orkmen  are  earning  very  high  wages.  The  main  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Act  from  the  economic  point  of  view  is  the  lack  of  in¬ 
centive  to  economy  of  production.  The  incentive  to  rapidity  and 
quantity  of  output  is  ample ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
these  ends,  highly  desirable  in  themselves,  are  secured  at  a  greatly 
increased  cost  to  the  State  ;  the  price  of  munitions,  according  to  a 
recent  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  trebled. 

Neither  the  cotton  nor  the  coal-mining  industry  was  among  the 
trades  to  which  the  INIunitions  Act  was  originally  applied ;  but 
power  was  taken  to  extend  the  Act  by  proclamation  “  to  any  other 
work  of  any  description,”  if  a  dispute  in  such  other  trades  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government,  likely  to  be  directly  or  indirectly 
prejudicial  to  “the  manufacture,  transport,  or  supply  of  munitions 
of  war.” 

Hardly  was  the  Act  upon  the  Statute  Book  when  very  serious 
difficulties  came  to  a  head  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield.  On  July 
13th  the  compulsory  arbitration  clause  of  the  Act  was  by  pro¬ 
clamation  applied  to  the  coal  trade  ;  the  miners  defied  the  Act  and 
the  Government,  and  the  latter  ultimately  secured  peace  by  all 
but  complete  surrender.  The  victory  of  the  miners  went  far  to 
abrogate  this  particular  section  of  the  Act,  but  other  valuable 
provisions  remain,  as  we  have  seen,  intact. 

An  experiment  so  novel  and  far-reaching  could  not,  however, 
be  expected  to  run  smoothly  from  its  inception,  and  the  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in 
September  w^as  rightly  regarded  as  a  terrible  indictment  against 
“Labour.”  The  Minister  was  not  uniformly  happy  in  the  selection 
of  the  cases  upon  which  he  relied  in  support  of  that  indictment; 
but  though  much  resentment  w^as  evoked  by  the  speech,  its  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy  could  not  be  impugned,  and  its  frankness  and 
courage  helped  to  clear  the  air. 

Still  more,  perhaps,  was  done  by  Mr.  McKenna’s  Budget,  which 
proved  that  the  Government  were  determined  to  call  upon  all 
classes — particularly  the  w^ealthier  classes — to  make  tremendous 
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material  sacrifices  in  the  common  cause.  The  raising  of  the 
income-tax  and  super-tax  rates  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and 
the  “excess  profits”  tax  of  fifty  per  cent.,  at  last  went  some  way  to 
convince  the  manual  workers  that  if  they  were  required  to 
abandon  temporarily  cherished  rules  and  customs,  it  was  solely 
in  the  interests  of  the  community,  not  in  those  of  the  capitalists  and 
employers. 

Nor  could  the  operatives  pretend  that  they  were  not  reaping  a 
very  rich  harvest  in  the  shape  of  increased  earnings.  An  official 
statement  recently  made,  that  4,500,000  workpeople  have  received 
an  increase  of  wages  averaging  3s.  fid.  per  week  since  the  outbreak 
of  war,  is  not  perhaps  calculated  to  substantiate  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  But  the  statement,  by  itself,  is  apt  to  mislead.  It  covers, 
at  best,  less  than  a  third  of  the  wage-earners ;  it  refers  only  to 
wages-rates,  not  to  earnings,  and  it  takes  no  account  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  trades  the  industrial  unit  is  not  the  individual  work- 
I  man,  but  the  family.  That  the  increment  in  “earnings”  has,  in 
some  trades,  been  prodigious  is  indisputable ;  but  it  is  impossible 
I  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactorily  accurate  computation. 

I  It  is  urged,  on  behalf  of  labour,  that  the  increment  has  been 
I  hardly  earned.  The  plea  is  undeniable.  The  exigencies  of  the 
situation  have  necessitated  “speeding  up”  and  a  great  deal  of 

I  I  overtime.  It  is  absolutely  right  and  proper  that  extra  services 
should  be  highly  remunerated,  for  the  strain  thus  imposed  upon 
the  manual  workers  may  well  impair  their  powers  of  endurance  in 
the  future,  and  contribute  to  premature  decay.  Common  equity 
demands  that  against  such  risks  the  prudent  should  be  enabled  to 
insure.  How  severe  is  the  strain  may  be  gauged  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  the  present  writer  from  a  friend 
who,  during  the  summer,  was  engaged  on  munitions  work.  The 
writer  is  an  expert  mechanic,  and  a  man  of  quite  exceptional 
physical  strength.  He  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : — 

“I  have  only  contracted  to  work  here  in  the  Black  Country  from  July  1st 
to  September  11th,  and  even  my  strength  and  constitution  will  be  quite 
worn  at  the  present  pace  by  the  time  my  twelve  weeks  are  up.  Much  has 
been  written  in  the  papers  :  more  has  been  shouted  from  platform,  pulpit, 

Eand  street-corner,  about  the  workers  absenting  themselves  from  work,  or  not 
being  content  to  have  an  occasional  holiday;  believe  me.  Sir,  if  the  writers 
and  speakers  had  been  through  the  past  six  weeks  with  me  they  would  have 
made  a  different  story  or  speech,  and  would  then  know  what  twelve 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  of  real  hard  labour  really  means.  Talk  of 
idlers  and  slackers;  I  don’t  think  I  am  either,  but  many  a  night  I  have 
scarcely  had  enough  energy  left  to  wash  my  face  and  creep  into  bed,  and 
it  is  only  the  thoughts  of  what  they  in  Flanders  are  doing  that  enables  me 
to  face  another  five  weeks  of  it.” 

If  such  is  the  experience,  and  such  the  feeling,  of  a  man  tvho 
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volunteered  for  munitions  work  from  purely  patriotic  motives, 
is  it  marvellous  that  men  of  less  exalted  character  should  take 
advantage  of  high  wages  to  multiply  holidays,  or  even  devote  them 
to  self-indulgence? 

In  some  cases  the  increased  rate  of  wages  is  not  more  than 
sufficient — in  other  cases  it  is  insufficient — to  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  living ;  but  even  when  it  is  much  more  than  sufficient  it 
would  be  in  the  last  degree  curmudgeonly  to  grudge  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort  to  men  who  are  rendering  services  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  to  the  Commonweal.  Nevertheless  the  economist  is 
bound  to  insist  that,  from  the  national  standpoint,  there  are  grave 
disadvantages  attendant  upon  an  excessive  rise  in  the  rate  of 
wages.  So  far  as  better  wages  contribute  to  greater  efficiency, 
alike  in  the  workers  of  the  present  and  those  who  are  to  be  the 
workers  of  to-morrow ;  so  far  as  they  are  reflected  in  an  increased 
output  they  are  wholly  to  the  good.  But  the  darker  side  must  not 
be  ignored.  High  wages  are  apt,  as  we  have  seen,  to  diminish 
effort,  to  encourage  “slack  work,”  and  thus  to  restrict  output.' 
Thus  the  community  suffers  in  two  ways.  It  suffers  in  the 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  the  indispensable  commodities,  and  it 
suffers  in  the  enhanced  price  it  has  to  pay  for  them. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities,  as  Mr.  McKenna 
pointed  out  in  a  very  sensible  and  straightforward  address  to 
trade  unionists  on  December  1st,  must  be  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  remuneration  of  labour. 
This  not  only  involves  an  injury  to  the  State  which  is  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  products  of  this  expensive  labour ;  it  inflicts  hard¬ 
ships  also  upon  the  general  consumer  of  commodities,  particularly, 
of  course,  upon  the  poorest  classes.  It  is  notorious  that  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  are  curtailing  expenditure ;  all  those  who  are 
living  upon  fixed  incomes,  still  more  the  many  who  are  struggling  to 
live  upon  diminished  incomes,  must  of  necessity  do  so.  In  normal 
times  an  increase  of  price  tends  to  diminish  consumption.  No 
such  phenomenon  is  noticeable  to-day.  The  inference  is  obvious. 

In  the  case  of  commodities  produced  at  home  increased  demand 
involves,  in  war  time,  a  twofold  disadvantage ;  it  raises  the  price, 
and  it  diverts  capital  and  labour — both  of  which  are  urgently 
needed  for  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  the  State. 

A  demand  for  products  of  foreign  origin  inflicts  a  further  injury 
upon  the  community.  In  normal  times  we  are  wont  to  regard  the 
large  disparity  between  imports  and  exports  with  complacency  and 

(1)  On  September  18th  a  striking  illustration  of  loss  of  time  was  given  in 
evidence  before  the  Liverpool  Munitions  Tribunal  by  Messrs.  Cammell,  Laird 
and  Co.  It  was  stated  that  in  twenty  weeks  1,500,000  hours  had  been  lost. 
As  the  average  daily  number  of  men  employed  was  10,349,  this  represented  a 
complete  shutting  down  of  the  whole  establishment  for  three  weeks. 
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even  with  satisfaction.  Imports  are  paid  for  by  exports,  visible 
and  invisible,  and  a  large  disparity  may,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
pointed  out  many  years  ago,  be  evidence  of  successful  trading. 
In  time  of  war  the  phenomenon  must  be  disquieting  and  may  be 
alarming.  It  is  impossible  to  view  without  grave  concern  the 
I  tremendous  excess  of  imports  over  exports  at  present.  It  means 
an  increase  of  indebtedness  which  under  existing  conditions  must 
be  largely  liquidated  in  gold.^ 

High  wages  tend  to  accentuate  the  mischief  in  another  way. 
i  In  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  increased  cost  of  production  they 
render  export  to  neutral  markets  more  difficult.  Export  is,  of 
course,  facilitated,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  low  cost  of  production. 

Such  considerations  afford  no  excuse  for  withholding  from  labour 
its  due  reward  ;  but  they  must  give  pause  to  those  who  regard  it  as 
a  patriotic  duty  to  stimulate  the  demand  of  the  manual  workers 
for  still  higher  wages.  Only  in  one  way  can  the  economic  dis¬ 
advantage  of  excessive  wages  be  partially  neutralised  :  by  inducing 
the  wage-earners  to  lend  their  surplus  earnings  to  the  State.  A 
discussion  of  this  problem  must,  however,  be  postponed. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  been  concerned  mainly  with  the 
problem  of  production,  and,  in  that  connection,  primarily  with  the 
production  of  armaments.  For  the  moment  that  is  the  paramount 
necessity.  It  will,  however,  be  apparent  that  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  production  cannot  really  be  isolated,  and  detached  from 
that  of  distribution,  while  the  latter  inevitably  reacts  upon 
problems  of  exchange  and  consumption.  But  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  very  complicated  issues  wdiich  have  arisen,  during  the 
war,  in  connection  with  expenditure,  consumption,  and  inter¬ 
national  trade  must  be  deferred. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 

(1)  The  Statist  for  December  11th  calculates  the  adverse  balance  for  the 
eleven  months  of  1915  at  370  millions.  This  is  exclusive  of  “undisclosed 
Government  imports,”  which  are  put  at  10  rtiillions  a  month,  bringing  the 
adverse  balance  up  to  490  millions.  Against  this  we  may  credit  ourselves  with 
invisible  exports  (freights  and  interest  on  investments)  to  the  au'ount  of  425 
g  millions,  but  must  debit  ourselves  with  over  300  millions  of  advances  to  Allies 
and  to  the  Dominions.  Thus  the  net  adverse  balance  is  calculated  at  something 
not  far  short  of  400  millions. 
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To  die  at  fifty,  an  age  when  the  intellectual  and  creative  facul¬ 
ties  should  naturally  be  at  their  richest  and  ripest,  and  yet  to 
have  lived  long  enough  to  outlast  the  heyday  of  one’s  success 
and  reputation — this  is  a  hard  fate  for  a  poet  who  has  seen  him¬ 
self  acclaimed  with  all  the  titles  of  literary  immortality.  It  is 
an  even  harder  fate  when  success  has  come,  as  it  were,  spon¬ 
taneously,  without  pursuit  or  importunity.  The  man  who  has 
had  to  wait  long  for  recognition,  enduring  perhaps  years  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  disappointment,  is  already  armed  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  What  has  happened  before,  he  knows, 
may  happen  again ;  meanwhile,  the  days  of  sunlight  are  sweet 
and  commendable.  But  the  man  who  achieves  fame  almost  at 
his  first  throw  is  less  equipped  to  face  disillusionment.  Success 
that  comes  easily  seems  certain  to  be  easily  retained ;  and  when 
it  is  perceived  to  be  slowly  filtering  away,  the  experience  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  exceedingly  bitter.  The  injustice  of  Fortune 
appears  the  more  intolerable  for  its  unexpectedness.  And  the 
brighter  the  triumphs  may  have  been,  the  darker  will  prove  their 
eclipse. 

Some  such  experience,  it  is  to  be  feared,  helped  to  cloud  the 
last  days  of  Stephen  Phillips,  whose  death  on  a  dreary  morning 
of  last  month  brought  to  a  close  many  bright  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations.  Few  men  in  our  generation  have  achieved  success 
so  instantaneously ;  very  few  contemporary  poets  have  enjoyed 
such  high  praise.  The  criticisms  collected  at  the  end  of  his 
books  compare  or  contrast  him,  to  his  own  high  credit,  with  half 
the  masters  of  the  poetic  and  dramatic  arts.  Dante,  Marlowe, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Webster,  Chapman,  Eacine,  Dumas, 
Sardou,  Tennyson,  Eossetti,  Landor — these  are  a  few  of  the 
names  brought  forward  in  tribute  to  decorate  the  singing-robes 
of  the  author  of  “Marpessa.”  Nor  did  the  praise  come  from 
any  inconsiderable  quarter.  These  rich  comparisons  are  signed 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  judges  of  the  day; 
certain  of  them,  indeed,  by  judges  from  whom  it  was  generally 
difficult  for  a  young  reputation  to  exact  approval.  Churton 
Collins,  for  example,  was  certainly  not  the  man  to  grow  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  every  “new  thing”  that  might  loom  above  the  literary 
horizon.  He  more  often  confronted  novelty  from  the  peak  of 
Ebal  than  of  Gerizim.  Yet  it  was  Churton  Collins  who  aligned 
Stephen  Phillips  with  Dante  and  Milton,  and  declared  that  “no 
poet  has  made  his  debut  with  a  volume  which  is  at  once  of  such 
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extraordinary  merit  and  so  rich  in  promise.”  These  are  brave 
words ;  but  they,  and  all  their  like,  did  no  more  than  reflect  faith¬ 
fully  the  prevailing  critical  enthusiasm  of  the  time.  Twenty 
years  ago  Stephen  Phillips  stood  out  conspicuously  in  the  public 
eye  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  poets  in  whose  care  the  future  of 
English  poetry  might  safely  be  permitted  to  repose.  The 
approval  of  the  critics  had  even  been  endorsed  at  the  counters 
of  the  booksellers.  For  Stephen  Phillips  was  not  only  talked 
about :  his  books  were  bought  and  read.  For  ten  years  or  more 
he  presented  the  rare  figure  of  a  poet  whom  critical  and  uncritical 
alike  appreciate.  And  yet  upon  the  day  of  his  death  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  obituary  notice  which  did  not  adopt  a  half-veiled, 
but  unmistakable,  attitude  of  apology.  For  in  the  meanwhile 
the  sudden  change  had  intervened.  Critical  fashion,  popular 
taste,  the  national  standard  of  judgment,  each  and  all  of  these 
constituents  of  fame  had  somehow  or  other  shifted  their  ground. 
The  poet,  who  had  once  perhaps  been  over-praised,  was  now 
unquestionably  underestimated.  The  public  had  grown  tired 
and  ungrateful ;  it  no  longer  did  him  justice.  And  the  critics, 
reasonably  discontented  with  his  later  work,  had  somehow  for¬ 
gotten  or  regretted  their  earlier  confidence.  It  seems  hard ;  and 
it  is  not  altogether  sound.  Perhaps  its  very  hardship  may 
excuse  an  attempt  to  readjust  the  balance,  and  to  recall  the  true 
qualities  and  real  achievements  of  a  career  which  once  set  many 
lights  ablaze  and  echoed  to  many  half-forgotten  but  memorable 
plaudits.  For  there  are  some  of  us,  among  his  earliest  admirers 
in  the  golden  days,  who  would  be  unwilling  to  let  our  memories 
of  him  close  without  some  kindly  tribute  of  gratitude  and  esteem. 

I. 

The  bare  incidents  of  the  poet’s  life  afford  little  material  of 
interest  to  the  biographer.  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  divine, 
and  was  born  at  Summertown,  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford.  He 
went  to  school  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  afterwards  at  Peter¬ 
borough,  where  his  father  was  Precentor  and  Honorary  Canon 
of  the  Cathedral ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  boy’s  love  of  poetry  was 
first  aroused  in  his  fifteenth  year  by  hearing  his  mother  read 
“Christabel”  aloud.  He  was  intended  for  the  Civil  Service,  and 
was  working  at  a  well-known  crammer’s  in  Garrick  Street  when 
his  passion  for  the  stage  broke  loose,  and  he  threw  over  all 
prospects  of  an  official  career  to  join  the  Shakespearean  company 
of  his  relative,  Mr.  F.  B.  Benson.  He  was  not  a  great  success 
upon  the  stage.  In  such  parts  as  Hastings  in  Richard  III., 
Snake  in  The  School  for  Scandal,  Morocco  in  The  Merchant  of 
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Venice,  Sergeant  Loupy  in  Robert  Macaire,  Gremio  in  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  King  Claudius  and  The  Ghost  (on 
different  occasions,  of  course)  in  Hamlet,  he  proved  himself  a 
stiff  actor,  moving  heavily  across  the  stage  and  wearing  his 
costume  without  ease.  But  he  spoke  blank  verse  with  a  certain 
sonorous  fervour,  which  rendered  his  impersonation  of  The 
Ghost  the  best  of  all  his  performances. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  consider,  in  its  proper  place,  the 
influence  which  this  stage  training  exercised  upon  his  own 
dramatic  poetry  later  on.  Undoubtedly  the  influence  was  not 
small.  Meanwhile,  a  few  years  of  touring  in  the  provinces  ex¬ 
hausted  the  poet’s  enthusiasm  for  an  actor’s  life.  He  took  up  a 
post  in  an  army  tutor’s,  and  for  six  years  endured  the  drudgery 
of  cramming  listless  young  men  with  ingenious  “tips”  for  ex¬ 
aminations.  By  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  published  “Mar- 
pessa,”  “Eremus,”  and  “Christ  in  Hades,”  and  when  his 
collected  “Poems”  appeared  in  1897,  and  w'ere  recognised  by 
the  public  advertisement  of  a  prize  of  £100  offered  by  The 
Academy  for  the  most  important  book  of  the  year,  their  author 
attracted  publicity  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  him  to  depend  upon  any  outside  profession  for  a 
living.  For  his  books  began  to  sell  by  the  tens  of  thousands; 
actor-managers  were  at  his  feet,  and  the  triumphs  of  His 
Majesty’s  and  the  St.  James’s  Theatres  made  him  the  most 
popular  poetic  dramatist  of  our  own  generation.  Herod  was 
produced  in  a  storm  of  applause  in  1900,  and  Paolo  and  Fran¬ 
cesca  (published  in  1899)  achieved  a  tremendous  success  on  the 
stage  in  1902.  There  followed  Ulysses  and  Nero,  upon  which 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  lavished  all  the  splendour  of  his  elaborate  stage- 
management.  These  were  the  years  of  harvesting,  and  a 
triumphant  time  they  were  for  the  poet’s  welfare.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  his  imagination  flourished  and  fed  upon  itself,  to  the 
inevitable  misfortune  of  his  genius.  For  there  are  few  things 
harder  for  the  human  soul  to  sustain  with  equanimity  than  a 
sudden  and  universal  popularity. 
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To  a  great  popular  success  various  elements  are  needed,  but  not 
least  among  them  is  the  advantage  of  opportunity.  The  genius 
who  appears  at  the  right  moment  has  his  way  made  plain  before 
him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Stephen  Phillips  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  fortunate  in  the  time  in  which  he  began  to  write.  The  years 
immediately  following  Tennyson’s  death  were  great  years  for  the 
young  poets.  For  a  whole  generation  the  Tennysonian  tradition 
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had  kept  English  poetry  stagnant.  The  example  and  influence  of 
Tennyson  were  so  predominant  that  almost  every  beginner  started 
in  his  footsteps.  Nevertheless,  signs  had  not  been  wanting  that 
the  world  was  growing  restless  and  discontented  under  the  artistic 
autocracy  of  Farringford.  For  some  time  before  Tennyson’s  death 
any  poetic  movement  that  broke  aw’ay  from  his  influence  had  been 
eagerly  w^elcomed  and  acclaimed ;  Swinburne  was  an  inspiration ; 
William  Morris  a  trumpet-call.  And  now  that  these  two  rebellious 
talents  were  no  longer  novelties,  in  the  very  hour  of  uncertainty 
which  followed  the  break-up  of  the  Tennysonian  era,  Stephen 
Phillips  stepped  firmly  into  the  limelight,  thundering  out  a  new 
form  of  blank- verse,  and  of  the  heroic  couplet,  w'hich  was  not 
Tennyson’s,  nor  Swinburne’s,  nor  Morris’s,  but  bom  of  the  house 
of  Marlowe,  and  descended  through  the  line  of  the  Spasmodists, 
a  rich,  sensuous,  overloaded,  but  irresistibly  powerful  medium, 
so  strong  and  insidious  as  to  take  the  fancy  captive  in  a  mist  of 
eloquence. 

“0  wine  of  the  world,  the  odour  and  gold  of  it!  ” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  glorious  rhetoric  should  have  carried 
us  all  off  our  feet ! 

Looking  back  now,  however,  when  time  has  mellowed  first 
impressions,  it  seems  strange  that  we  should  none  of  us  have 
recognised  that,  however  much  the  author  of  “Christ  in  Hades” 
had  imported  into  contemporary  verse  of  fire  and  fervour,  of 
romanticism  and  spirituality,  he  was  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  modestly  restricted  in  the  technical  resources  of  his  art.  Of 
metrical  variety  he  had  almost  none.  All  his  best  work  was  done 
in  blank  verse,  or  in  the  heroic  couplet.  The  lyrical  innovations 
of  Swinburne  and  the  pre-Eaphaelites  might  never  have  been 
heard  of,  for  any  effect  they  exercised  upon  Stephen  Phillips’s 
prosody.  He  began  to  write  in  a  period  of  feverish  lyrical  experi¬ 
ment,  but  experiment  and  innovation  had  no  interest  for  him 
whatever.  Apparently  he  lacked  the  lyric  impulse  altogether. 
His  long  apprenticeship  to  the  recitation  of  blank  verse  had  left 
him  careless  of  any  other  vehicle  of  expression.  His  stage 
experience  no  doubt  was  responsible  to  some  extent  for  this  limita¬ 
tion,  but  the  few  lyrics  upon  which  the  poet  adventured  do  not 
encourage  the  idea  that  he  could  ever  have  achieved  much  as  a 
singer.  His  ear  was  not  sensitive,  nor  his  sense  of  melody  acute. 

Indeed,  there  was  one  respect  in  which  his  ear  was  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  prevailing  taste  that  he  soon  found  himself 
involved  in  a  vigorous  controversy  with  the  critics.  Since  the 
days  of  Pope  considerable  liberties  had  been  taken  with  the  ten- 
syllabled  line,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  believed  that  English  prosody 
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could  scarcely  advance  beyond  the  metallic  formality  of  “The 
Eape  of  the  Lock,”  would  have  been  amazed  (and  perhaps  dis¬ 
gusted)  at  the  dactyls  and  anapaests  with  which  Swinburne  had 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  heroic  couplet.  Phillips  went  a  step 
further,  or  perhaps  it  should  more  correctly  be  said,  took  a  step 
backward,  and,  sheltering  himself  under  the  mantle  of  Milton, 
introduced  an  occasional  trochee  in  place  of  an  iambus,  for  the 
sake  of  a  desirable  variety.  Some  of  these  lines  offended  con¬ 
temporary  taste  not  a  little. 

“Gentle  and  all  injured.  Art  thou  a  God?” 

“My  bloom  faded,  and  waning  light  of  eyes.” 

“  And  I  in  silence  wondered  at  sorrow.” 

“  0  all  fresh  out  of  beautiful  sunlight.” 

Lines  like  these  were  naturally  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
Tennysonian  tradition ;  but  Mr.  William  Archer  and  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  charging  into  the  lists,  found  themselves  confronted  with 
the  sturdy  lance  of  the  present  Poet  Laureate,  shod  at  the  fighting 
end  with  plentiful  Miltonic  authority.  The  controversy  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to-day,  when  the  younger  men  care  little  for 
tradition,  and  such  verses  as 


“  All  the  enginery  of  going  on  sea,” 


“Of  a  wild  vinegar  into  our  sheathed  marrows,” 
pass  current  for  respectable  workmanship.  But  there  will 
remain  a  few  of  us  to  whom 


“0  all  fresh  out  of  beautiful  sunlight” 
will  stand  as  a  stumbling-block,  defying  the  ear.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  last  word  is  with  the  innovators. 

In  any  case,  this  small  trochaic  licence  represents  the  limit 
of  Stephen  Phillips’s  innovations ;  for  the  rest,  he  depended  from 
the  outset  upon  a  powerful  theme  rather  than  upon  a  lyrical 
treatment,  and  in  his  choice  of  themes  he  was  almost  as  fortunate 
as  in  the  opportunity  of  exploiting  them.  Viewed  historically, 
he  seems  to  have  joined  hands  with  the  last  of  the  romanticists 
and  with  the  first  of  the  realists.  He  had  not  forgotten  Tennyson, 
and  yet  he  anticipated  Mr.  John  iSIasefield.  The  public  that  was 
shocked  at  “The  Wife”  was  not  yet  ready  for  “The  Widow  in 
the  Bye-Street,”  but  the  genius  that  had  the  courage  to  describe 
a  w'oman’s  sacrifice  of  her  own  honour  to  buy  bread  for  a  dying 
husband  wms  certainly  a  harbinger  of  the  Georgians.  The  final 
touch  which  brings  the  dishonoured  woman  home  too  late  is 
absolutely  in  the  Masefield  vein.  The  husband  is  dead,  but  the 
child  is  alive  and  hungry.  The  mother  is  hungry  also. 


“Then  hunger  pained  :  no  thought  she  had,  no  care, 
She  and  the  child  together  ate  that  fare.” 
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The  younger  realists  have  drawn  no  grimmer  picture,  nor  one  of 
a  more  bitter  poignancy. 

But  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  what  first  attracted  us 
to  Stephen  Phillips  twenty  years  ago  was  his  sage  prevision  of 
future  poetic  movements,  or  our  own  appreciation  of  his  audacity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  audacity  was  generally  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  the  qualities  w^hich  made  his  way  w^ere  the  poet’s 
unfailing  sep^e  of  a  dramatic  situation,  and  the  splendid  ardour 
and  force  wuth  which  he  developed  it.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  the  author  of  “Marpessa”  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
upon  the  stage,  for  all  his  earlier  successes  were  based  upon  the 
dramatic  value  of  a  single  penetrating  situation.  Take 
“Marpessa,”  for  example  :  the  choice  w'hich  is  offered  to  its 
heroine  is  essentially  dramatic  in  its  appeal — dramatic  and  almost 
theatrical.  She  is  wooed  by  Apollo  and  by  Idas,  a  god  and  a 
mortal,  and  she  decides  in  favour  of  the  mortal.  The  motive  of 
her  choice  is  thoroughly  Tennysonian  ;  she  foresees  instinctively 
what  Tithonus  was  to  learn  by  the  bitterness  of  experience,  that 
human  ambition  and  human  fate  are  guerdon  enough  for 
humanity,  and  that  the  gifts  of  the  gods  are  only  too  often  a  sheer 
hindrance  to  mortal  progress.  The  same  Tennysonian  doctrine 
is  at  the  back  of  ‘‘Christ  in  Hades.”  The  Saviour  of  the  World 
visits  the  souls  in  prison,  and  His  tender  pity  yearns  to  set  them 
free.  But  in  the  very  moment  when  He  is  about  to  raise  His 
hand  and  liberate  them  from  bondage.  He  remembers  that  the 
time  is  not  yet,  that  all  things  must  awmit  the  inevitable  process 
of  Destiny,  and  that  to  anticipate  the  fate  of  man  would  be  to 
run  counter  to  the  will  of  God.  There  w’as  nothing  new  or 
startling  in  the  philosophy  of  the  situations,  but  they  were  none 
the  less  situations  of  eager  dramatic  effect,  and  the  ardent 
imagination  of  the  poet  invested  them  with  a  splendid  riot  of 
imagery  and  illustration. 

Here,  it  seemed,  was  a  poet  who  was  also  a  man,  intensely  and 
vividly  alive,  responding  eagerly  to  the  pagan  call  of  passion, 
flooding  the  world  of  spirit  w’ith  images  from  the  world  of  sense, 
and  ennobling  the  pleasures  of  sense  wdth  the  dignity  of  a  high 
spiritual  descent.  Apollo’s  call  to  the  woman  he  woos  has  nothing 
of  the  god  about  it  :  he  promies  her  immortality,  but  it  is  an 
immortality  of  the  sense  alone. 

“  0  brief  and  breathing  creature,  wilt  thou  cease 
Once  having  been?  Thy  doom  doth  make  thee  rich. 

And  the  low  grave  doth  make  thee  exquisite. 

But  if  thou ’It  live  with  me,  then  will  I  kiss 
Warm  immortality  into  thy  lips; 

And  I  will  carry  thee  above  the  world. 
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To  share  my  ecstasy  of  flinging  beams, 

And  scattering  without  intermission  joy. 

And  thou  shalt  know  that  first  leap  of  the  sea 
Toward  me;  the  grateful  upward  look  of  earth. 
Emerging  roseate  from  her  bath  of  dew, — 

We  two  in  heaven  dancing, — Babylon 
Shall  flash  and  murmur,  and  cry  from  under  us, 
And  Nineveh  catch  fire,  and  at  our  feet 
Be  hurled  with  her  inhabitants,  and  all 
Adoring  Asia  kindle  and  hugely  bloom; —  « 

We  two  in  heaven  running, — continents 
Shall  lighten,  ocean  unto  ocean  flash. 

And  rapidly  laugh  till  all  this  world  is  warm.” 


It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  such  jxjetry  took  the  public 
fancy  by  storm,  especially  in  an  hour  when  a  new  impulse  was 
urgently  demanded  of  the  poet.  The  world  was  tired  for  the 
moment  of  the  classic  tradition,  of  the  marble  dignity  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  and  of  what  was  beginning  to  be  suspected  as  a 
cold  formalism.  It  wanted  warmth  and  colour,  which  it  found  in 
this  opulent  and  effervescing  imagination.  Here  was  dramatic 
dialogue  which  seemed  to  promise  new  life  to  the  poetry  of 
drama,  and  a  new  opportunity  to  the  stage.  So  the  theatrical 
managers  cast  their  net  over  Stephen  Phillips,  and  gave  him  the 
great  chance,  which  was  also  to  be  the  peril,  of  his  genius. 


Fortunate  as  Phillips  was  in  the  hour  of  his  first  publication, 
he  was  even  more  fortunate  in  his  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist. 
The  great  Victorians  had  failed  upon  the  stage,  and  any  man 
who  could  produce  an  actable  poetic  drama  had  little  contem¬ 
porary  rivalry  to  contend  against.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
passages  of  dramatic  insight  in  “Harold”  and  “Becket”  more 
subtle  and  sincere  than  anything  that  Stephen  Phillips  ever 
wrote  for  the  stage ;  true,  also,  that  the  last  act  of  Strafford  con¬ 
tains  a  culminating  series  of  dramatic  moments  fuller  of  surprise 
and  poignancy  than  even  the  last  act  of  Paolo  and  Francesca. 
But  neither  Tennyson  nor  Browning  had  any  stagecraft,  while 
Phillips  had  been  bred  upon  the  boards.  What  he  had  learnt 
there  served  him  at  the  beginning  in  excellent  stead.  It  was, 
to  be  sure,  only  the  scaffolding  of  the  dramatist’s  art,  and  it 
resembled  the  poet’s  own  acting  in  stopping  short  with  the 
machinery  of  the  business.  It  had  no  true  grasp  of  character, 
no  moment  of  instinctive  interpretation.  But  few  dramatists 
have  understood  better  how  a  theatrical  effect  will  tell  upon  the 
stage,  or  what  is  the  sort  of  dialogue  that  will  “speak  well”  and 
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penetrate  across  the  footlights.  Paolo  and  Francesca  is  simply 
full  of  clever  stage-construction.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
hero,  silent  among  the  talkers,  owes  its  stage-craft,  no  doubt,  to 
the  tradition  of  Hamlet,  but  it  is  none  the  less  masterly.  The 
same  effect  is  repeated  in  Herod.  The  protagonist,  for  whose 
first  words  all  the  house  is  eagerly  waiting,  is  kept  silent  until 
the  stage  is  cleared.  An  air  of  tip-toe  expectancy  is  thus  aroused 
—the  very  mood  the  dramatist  needs  most  to  evoke.  It  is  a 
trick,  but  it  never  fails. 

So,  too,  the  clever  contrasts  between  the  coarse  jesting  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  intense  but  repressed  passion  of  the  love  scenes ; 
or  between  Francesca’s  native  purity,  on  the  one  hand,  yielding 
only  to  the  necessity  of  an  overwhelming  appeal,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  heartless  philandering  of  the  lecherous  little  Nita ;  or, 
again,  between  the  rush  of  emotions  when  the  murder  of  the 
lovers  is  discovered  and  the  terrible,  tragic  quiet  of  the  finish — 
all  these  dramatic  resources  showed  the  hand  of  experience,  and 
went  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  public.  Nor  was  this  first  play, 
so  full  of  fervour  and  romance,  by  any  means  a  thing  of  paint 
and  stucco  alone.  In  Paolo  and  Francesca  the  poet  touched 
with  his  first  attempt  at  a  stage-play  his  highest  poetic  and 
imaginative  level.  There  may  not  be  much  character-drawing 
among  the  persons  of  the  play,  the  motive  may  be  elementary 
and  plain,  the  tragic  element  itself  may  lean  tow^ards  sentiment. 
Even  the  final  lines,  so  highly  eulogised,  may  have  their  echo  in 
Elizabethan  drama. 

“  She  takes  away  my  strength. 

I  did  not  know  the  dead  could  have  such  hair. 

Hide  them.  They  look  like  children  fast  asleep.” 

The  fancy  that  prompted  the  phrase  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
Webster’s  close-knit  and  terrible  line, 

“Cover  her  face.  My  eyes  dazzle.  She  died  young;” 

and  the  Elizabethan  has  the  advantage  of  an  unsurpassably  tragic 
brevity.  But  when  criticism  has  said  all  it  can,  it  remains  in¬ 
disputable  that  Paolo  and  Francesca  is  simply  alive  with  beauty 
and  with  beautiful  lines. 

“  Pao.  Remember  how'  when  first  we  met  we  stood 
Stung  with  immortal  recollections. 

O  face  immured  beside  a  fairy  sea, 

That  leaned  down  at  dead  midnight  to  be  kissed ! 

0  beauty  folded  up  in  forests  old ! 

Thou  wast  the  lovely  quest  of  Arthur’s  knights — 

Fhanc.  Thy  armour  glimmered  in  a  gloom  of  green. 

Pao.  Did  I  not  sing  to  thee  in  Babylon? 

Franc.  Or  did  we  set  a  sail  in  Carthage  bay? 
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Pao.  Were  thine  eyes  strange? 

Franc.  Did  I  not  know  thy  voice? 

All  ghostly  grew  the  sun,  unreal  the  air 
Then  when  we  kissed. 

Pao.  And  in  that  kiss  our  souls 

Together  flashed,  and  now  they  are  one  flame. 

Which  nothing  can  put  out,  nothing  divide. 

Franc.  Kiss  me  again !  I  smile  at  what  may  chance. 

Pao.  Again,  and  yet  again !  and  here  and  here. 

Let  me  with  kisses  burn  this  body  away. 

That  our  two  souls  may  dart  together  free.” 

Surely  no  love-lyric  ever  exceeded  the  intensity  of  this  duologue, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  language  is  as  deep  and  languorous  as  the 
moonlit  atmosphere  it  fills. 

It  is'  sad  to  reflect  that  such  a  triumph  was  not  to  be  repeated, 
but  there  can  be  little  question  that  Stephen  Phillips’s  first  play 
was  also  his  best.  The  simple  directness  of  the  tragedy,  the 
keen  economy  of  effect,  the  nobility  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  lyric 
variety  of  the  blank  verse,  raised  hopes  that  flowered  immediately 
into  acclamation.  Here,  cried  the  critics  with  almost  disconcert¬ 
ing  unanimity,  here  is  a  poet  who  is  destined  to  revive  the  poetic 
glories  of  the  English  stage.  Poetry  and  drama  had  met  together 
once  more ;  the  fustian  of  Sheridan  Knowles  and  the  hot-house 
exoticism  of  Bulwer  Lytton  were  swept  away  at  last !  A  new 
era  was  dawning  for  dramatic  literature ;  the  future  w^as  full  of 
beaconing  light.  Well,  the  expectation  was  not  unreasonable; 
why  was  it  destined  to  be  disappointed? 


IV. 

The  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit  is  often  disregarded 
until  it  is  too  late  ;  and,  as  it  happens,  there  was  a  perilous  passage 
towards  the  end  of  “Paolo”  which  might  well  have  caused  the 
sensitive  critic  apprehension  :  — 

”0  God,  Thou  seest  us  Thy  creatures  bound 
Together  oy  that  law  which  holds  the  stars 
In  palpitating  cosmic  passion  bright; 

By  which  the  very  sun  enthrals  the  earth. 

And  all  the  waves  of  the  world  faint  to  the  moon. 

Even  by  such  attraction  we  two  rush 
Together  through  the  everlasting  years. 

Us,  then,  whose  only  pain  can  be  to  part. 

How  wilt  Thou  punish?  For  what  ecstasy 
Together  to  be  blown  about  the  globe ! 

What  rapture  in  perpetual  fire  to  burn 
Together! — where  we  are  is  endless  fire. 
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There  centuries  shall  in  a  moment  pass, 

And  all  the  cycles  in  one  hour  elapse ! 

Still,  still  together,  even  when  faints  Thy  sun. 

And  past  our  souls  Thy  stars  like  ashes  fall. 

How  wilt  Thou  punish  us  who  cannot  part?” 

Fine,  fiery  lines  these,  and  not  perhaps  inapplicable  to  their 
context,  but  perilously  near,  even  so,  to  the  border-line  of  hyper¬ 
bole. 

“  In  palpitating  passion  cosmic  bright.” 

It  is  a  feverish  phrase,  pretentious,  and  all  but  grotesque.  A 
little  more  indulgence  in  such  exaggeration,  and  the  decay  of 
dignity  and  balance  might  well  ensue. 

Now,  it  is  an  often-repeated  experience  that  a  poet’s  vices 
are  his  favourite  children.  The  purple  passage  is  only  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  primrose  path  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.  And  the 
worst  thing  that  could  possibly  have  happened  to  Stephen 
Phillips  was  that  his  next  theme  after  “Paolo  and  Francesca” 
should  be  one  that  in  its  very  nature  fostered  and  fomented  this 
passion  for  over-decoration  and  excess.  Nevertheless,  the  evil 
fairy  brought  the  fatal  gift.  The  drama  of  Herod  in  the  days  of 
his  decadence,  his  mind  distraught  with  dreams  of  mad  ambition, 
his  heart  broken  by  the  thwarting  of  passionate  desire,  his 
imperial  power  shattered  by  a  cataleptic  seizure — this  was  the 
very  theme  of  themes  to  inflame  the  poet’s  imagery  to  fev3r- 
point.  It  attacked  him  with  all  the  meretricious  splendour  of 
the  jewelled  East.  Like  his  own  hero,  he  might  have  exclaimed 
in  ecstasy — 

“The  cymbals,  and  the  roarings,  and  the  roses  I 
I  seemed  to  drink  bright  wine,  and  run  on  flames.” 

In  those  days  of  felicitation  Stephen  Phillips  was  often  compared 
with  Marlowe,  and  the  likeness  was  by  no  means  superficial. 
He  had  much  of  Marlowe’s  boisterous  virility,  much  too  of  his 
comprehensive  imagination.  But  he  had  also  the  dangerous 
capacity  for  turgid  rhetoric,  which  eventually  led  the  author  of 
“Tamburlane”  into  a  desertland  of  verbiage.  Open  Marlowe 
almost  where  you  will,  you  wdll  find  passages  that  suggest  the 
later  decorations  of  “Herod,”  “Ulysses,”  “Nero,”  and  the  rest. 

“A  wound  is  nothing,  be  it  ne’er  so  deep; 

Blood  is  the  god  of  War’s  rich  livery. 

Now  look  I  like  a  soldier,  and  this  wound 
As  great  a  grace  and  majesty  to  me. 

As  if  a  chair  of  gold  enamelled. 

Enchas’d  with  diamonds,  sapphires,  rubies. 

And  fairest  pearl  of  wealthy  India, 

Were  mounted  here  under  a  canopy.” 
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The  fault  of  such  imagery  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  over-fanciful 
as  that  it  is  violent,  and  when  once  violence  invades  poetry  the 
author’s  critical  balance  begins  to  fall. 

“And  I  will  think," 

we  can  conceive  our  poet  saying  with  his  hero, 

“  in  gold  and  dream  in  silver. 

Imagine  in  marble  and  in  bronze  conceive. 

Till  it  shall  dazzle  pilgrim  nations 

And  stammering  tribes  from  undiscovered  lands. 

Allure  the  living  God  out  of  the  bliss. 

And  all  the  streaming  seraphim  from  heaven,” 

In  such  a  quest,  unfortunately,  the  universe  itself  is  soon  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  poet  looks  at  life  through  Gargantua’s  spy-glass, 
and  everything,  natural  and  unnatural,  is  magnified  into  a  dream 
of  Brobdingnag.  Potentates  wear  a  province  on  their  finger; 
beauty  requires  the  Mediterranean  for  a  mirror ;  her  hair  falls 
like  a  cataract  over  the  limits  of  the  world  ;  nothing  but  a  universe 
in  flames  will  suffice  for  a  mother’s  funeral  pyre.  The  sphere 
of  the  poet’s  imagination  grows  like  a  nightmare,  wTithing  with 
lurid  and  fantastic  shapes. 

“  He  makes  a  compact  with  the  elements. 

And  here  his  agents  are  the  very  winds. 

The  waves  his  servants,  and  the  night  his  friend.” 

The  fervid  imagery  of  Stephen  Phillips  indeed  grew  and  grew  in 
vehemence,  until  it  became  one  coruscating,  blinding  glitter  of 
stars,  waves,  cataracts,  meteors,  and  cataclysms.  Everything 
was  vast  and  magnificent, 

“  Magnificent  in  livery  of  ruin.  .  .  .” 

“Even  magnificence  of  flattering.  .  .  .” 

“  And  the  magnificence  of  idleness.  .  ,  .” 

“  Like  a  rose  magnificently  burning.  .  .  .” 

“A  bleak  magnificence  of  endless  hope.  .  . 

There  are  some  dozens  more  of  “ magnificents ’’  of  equal  scope; 
and  their  perpetual  recurrence  marks  the  poet’s  fall.  He  has 
ceased  to  take  the  trouble  to  think,  and  is  content  with  the  biggest, 
showiest  word  that  stands  ready  to  his  purpose.  But  drama 
cannot  be  contrived  of  purple  patches  alone,  without  character 
or  action ;  and  the  spirit  of  drama  reluctantly  but  firmly  deserted 
Stephen  Phillips  from  the  moment  when  he  was  persuaded  to 
mistake  violence  for  power.  Por  a  little  while  his  inherent  sense 
of  beauty  sustained  him.  There  are  noble  passages  in  “Herod,” 
and  fine  lines  (though  not  many)  in  “Nero.”  But  his  con¬ 
struction  weakened  ;  he  was  content  to  repeat  devices  (such  as  the 
incident  of  a  prophecy  threatening  the  hero)  again  and  again,  and, 
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US  he  indulged  his  besetting  passion  for  rhetoric,  for  large  words 
and  larger  symbols,  for  comets  and  roses,  flames,  serpents, 
hunger,  thirst,  and  desolation — the  shy  muse  crept  further  and 
further  from  his  ear,  until  at  last  there  was  little  left  of  the  lyric 
music  of  his  early  days  save  sound  and  fury,  doing  their  best  to 
masquerade  as  power,  but  only  too  often  fading  away  in  echo, 
signifying  nothing. 

V. 

There  is  little  temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  decline  of  talent ; 
good-will  may  be  better  employed  in  suggesting  an  explanation 
1  and  an  excuse.  Almost  certainly,  then,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
it  was  the  theatrical  element  in  Stephen  Phillips’s  work  and 
the  theatrical  fashion  in  which  he  came  to  regard  life,  combined 
i  with  an  almost  stolid  lack  of  humour,  that  finally  drowned  out 
the  promise  of  his  youth.  He  had  never  possessed  much  sense  of 
character,  nor  any  considerable  insight  into  motive.  But  his 
poetic  vitality  would  have  had  the  strength  to  counterbalance 
these  defects,  if  he  himself  had  been  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
confusion  betw^een  violence  and  power.  His  opportunity  was 
generous.  He  arrived  at  the  right  moment,  secured  the  public 
ear  at  once,  was  backed  by  the  approbation  of  the  best  judgment 
that  his  time  could  boast ;  almost  everything  seemed  possible  to 
him.  But  either  his  head  was  turned,  or  he  had  no  wise 
-■  counsellor.  His  tricks  grew  upon  him ;  he  ceased  to  try  to  break 
himself  of  them ;  some  of  his  later  w’ork  even  suggests  that  he 
ceased  altogether  to  take  pains.  It  is  a  grey  conclusion,  but  there 
still  remains  enough  fine  work  to  his  name  to  protect  his  memory 
with  the  next  generation.  It  must  be  reckoned  as  a  misfortune 

I  for  his  fame  that  he  accomplished  almost  nothing  as  a  lyrist, 
since  there  is  nothing  like  lyrical  poetry  to  keep  a  name  alive. 

:  The  multiplication  of  anthologies  secures  it  currency ;  but  in  The 
j  Oxford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse  Stephen  Phillips  is  represented 
;  by  no  more  than  one  short,  and  not  very  characteristic,  poem  of 
eight  lines.  Nevertheless,  he  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  pageant  and  progress  of  poetry  have  often  been  likened  to 
the  Greek  torch-race,  which  was  ridden  by  horsemen  in  relays, 
each  rider  carrying  on  the  torch  for  his  appointed  stage  of  the 
course,  and  then  tossing  it,  alive  and  flaming,  to  his  successor, 
i  In  such  a  contest,  “where  is  nor  first  nor  last,”  there  are  many 
competitors,  upon  whose  achievements  the  final  triumph  depends  ; 
.  yet  only  one  covers  the  concluding  stage  and  passes  the  goal, 
i  The  plaudits  of  the  crowd  are  his ;  he  is  the  representative  of  his 
I  VOL.  xcix.  N.S.  E 
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comrades ;  but  many  lialt-forgotten  efforts  have  gone  to  land  him 
in  the  place  of  pride.  The  metaphor  is  a  sound  one.  It  still 
remains  for  the  future  to  reveal  the  great  poetic  dramatist  of  our 
own  time,  who  shall  raise  the  stage  to  the  glory  and  national 
honour  which  it  enjoyed  among  the  Elizabethans.  We  once  hoped 
we  had  found  the  man  in  Stephen  Phillips ;  but  fortune,  turning  i 
her  wheel  in  the,  very  hour  of  fulfilment,  willed  otherwise.  Still, 
in  the  great  relay-race  of  his  poetic  generation,  Stephen  Phillips 
played  no  mean  nor  negligible  part.  Like  the  creatures  of  his 
own  poetry,  the  torch  that  he  handed  on  was  one  of  brief  but 
splendid  brilliancy.  It  flamed  to  the  heaven  like  fiery  hair,  blown 
in  the  wind,  and  the  flakes  that  fell  from  it  were  bright  with 
all  the  jewels  of  the  Orient.  It  will  glow  forth  again  beyond 
doubt,  in  the  hand  of  another,  brighter  for  his  high  service,  and 
forgetful  of  its  period  of  eclipse. 

Arthur  Waugh. 
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A  WINTEE  CAMPAIGN  IN  AKMENIA. 


In  the  year  401  b.c.,  a  force  of  something  over  10,000  Greek 
mercenaries  found  themselves  on  the  plains  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  not  far  from  Baghdad,  in  a  very  dismal  position. 
They  had  been  induced  to  enter  the  employ  of  a  Persian  Prince 
named  Cyrus,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  paymaster, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  to  be  engaged  on  some  pre¬ 
datory  and  profitable  enterprise.  But  Cyrus,  who  was  Satrap  of 
Sardis  on  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  meditated  nothing  less 
than  the  dethronement  of  his  elder  brother,  the  King  of  Kings, 
the  ruler  of  all  Persia.  Herein  probably  he  had  little  choice. 
If  he  was  not  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
Artaxerxes  was  pretty  sure  sooner  or  later  to  make  an  end  of 
him.  He  had  already  been  in  arrest  and  had  only  escaped  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  who  enjoyed  the  influence  customary 
to  Dowager  ladies  at  the  Persian  Court.  But  it  would  have  been 
foolish  to  rely  on  this  good  fortune  twice ;  so  Cyrus  made  his 
own  plans.  He  had  formed  a  great  opinion  of  Greek  military 
qualities  and  Greek  discipline,  and  had  struck  upon  the  idea 
which  seventy  years  later  fructified  in  the  mind  of  Alexander,  that 
with  a  small  and  manageable  force  of  superior  quality  it  should 
be  possible  to  defeat  the  unwieldy  hosts  of  the  Great  King  and 
pluck  the  tiara  from  his  head.  The  design,  however,  had  to  be 
I  carefully  concealed  from  the  mercenaries.  They  had  no  quarrel 
with  the  King.  He  was  not  their  brother,  and  they  had  no  wish 
at  all  to  undertake  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  a  march  upon 
Babylon.  It  was  only  when  they  had  reached  Tarsus  that  a 
suspicion  of  the  Prince’s  design  dawned  upon  the  troops,  and 
then  a  riot  broke  out. 

However,  they  were  coaxed  through  the  Cicilian  Gates  into 
Syria,  and  once  there  were  committed  to  the  enterprise,  as  it 
would  have  been  harder  to  go  back  against  the  wishes  of  Cyrus 
than  to  go  on.  Besides,  they  had  the  cheering  knowledge  that 
if  their  employer  should  succeed  in  ousting  his  relative  as  the 
monarch  of  all  Persia,  he  would  be  able  to  reward  them  magnifi¬ 
cently.  They  allowed  themselves,  therefore,  to  be  led  across 
the  Euphrates.  But  the  King,  of  course,  had  had  ample  warn- 
mg  of  an  expedition  which  had  been  marching  all  the  way  from 
Sardis,  and  as  soon  as  it  entered  the  Mesopotamian  plain  he 
advanced  to  meet  it  with  an  immense  host.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  a  place  called  Cunaxa.  The  Greek  force,  which 
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occupied  the  right  flank,  drove  that  part  of  the  Persian  line  that 
was  facing  it  off  the  field  of  battle,  and  followed  it  up  for  some 
miles  till  nightfall ;  but  Cyrus  himself,  wishing  to  take  the 
shortest  road  to  victory,  flung  himself  with  his  bodyguard  upon 
the  Persian  centre,  where  was  the  King’s  station,  and  in  his 
impetuosity  met  the  fate  he  had  intended  for  his  brother.  The 
news  of  their  patron  and  paymaster’s  death  was  not  brought  till 
next  morning  to  the  Greeks,  whose  elation  over  their  bloodless 
victory  of  the  day  before  was  immediately  changed  to  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  Second  in  Command, 
a  Persian  officer,  soon  afterwards  went  over  to  the  King,  taking 
the  native  contingent  of  Cyrus,  which  included  all  the  horse  and 
light  troops  of  the  force,  with  him.  The  Greeks  thus  found 
themselves  a  body  of  a  few  thousand  men  abandoned  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  Persian  Empire  without  a  friend  or  ally  to  turn  to 
in  any  direction,  and  surrounded  by  the  hordes  of  the  monarch 
whose  resentment  they  had  aroused  by  their  audacious  enterprise. 
Their  one  chance  of  extrication  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  Persian 
force,  however  numerous,  could  be  induced  to  press  home  an 
attack  against  them,  and  this  must  have  made  Artaxerxes  as 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  them  as  they  were  to  get  away.  As  they 
were  not  to  be  overwhelmed  outright,  it  was  decided  to  employ 
treachery.  An  arrangement  was  come  to  by  which  the  Satrap 
Tissaphernes  was  to  take  them  out  of  the  country,  marching 
beside  them  with  his  own  forces  to  show  the  way  and  furnish  a 
bazaar.  A  start  was  made  up  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
Collisions  occurred  between  the  camp  followers  and  foragers 
which  led  to  suspicions  and  recriminations.  Tissaphernes,  who 
had  managed  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Greek  general, 
Clearchus,  induced  the  principal  Greek  officers  to  attend  a  con¬ 
ference  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  better  understanding. 
There  they  were  seized  and  massacred  :  and  the  Persians  mast 
have  counted  on  having  the  now  leaderless  soldiers  at  their 
mercy. 

But  they  had  an  unusual  set  of  men,  as  peculiar  in  their  way 
as  Cromwell’s  New  Model,  to  deal  with.  Among  this  stranded 
force  were  representatives  of  every  State  in  Greece,  of  the 
Hellenic  communities  in  Asia  Minor,  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
and  of  most  of  the  islands.  The  conclusion  of  the  great  Pelo- 
])onnesian  War,  which  had  gradually  involved  the  whole  Hellenic 
world  in  its  toils,  had  left  Greece  exhausted  and  drained  of 
wealth.  But  the  long  twenty-eight  years’  struggle  had  produced 
a  large  crop  of  citizen  soldiers  who  had  gradually  come  to  look 
upon  war  as  their  employment,  and  who  in  the  reduced  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  several  States,  the  decay  of  commerce,  and  the 
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general  diminution  of  opportunities,  were  forced  to  take  up  with 
the  idea  of  returning  to  the  trade  they  knew  best  and  selling 
their  swords  to  those  who  still  needed  them.  The  men  who 
marched  with  Cyrus  were  not  only  trained  soldiers,  but  most  of 
them  veterans.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  no  mere 
military  menials  serving  for  the  sake  of  so  much  a  day.  Most 
of  them  were  men  who  had  enough  to  live  upon  of  their  own, 
who  took  the  field  each  with  a  slave  or  two,  and  apparently  made 
their  own  transport  arrangements.  As  to  commissariat,  it  was 
the  business  of  the  employer,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
country  plundered,  to  provide  a  bazaar  where  necessaries  could 
be  bought.  The  incentive  to  the  service  with  such  a  soldiery 
was  the  hope  of  a  coup,  the  sack  of  a  treasury,  the  plunder  of  a 
palace,  which  would  set  one  up  with  a  competence  for  life.  The 
historian  of  the  expedition  actually  came  in  for  one  of  these  wind¬ 
falls,  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  good  estate  in  his  native 
land  on  which  his  old  age  was  passed.  If  nothing  else  was  forth¬ 
coming,  an  expedition  into  foreign  parts  offered  a  good  reward 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  captives  sold  as  slaves,  for  whom  there 
was  always  a  sure  and  lucrative  demand,  and  anyone  was  fair 
prey  who  was  not  a  Greek.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  these  pro¬ 
fessional  soldiers  of  fortune  never  forgot  that  they  were  free 
citizens  of  free_Slates.  Everything  was  done  under  democratic 
forms.  The  officers  were  elected  by  general  vote.  The  officers 
had  their  councils  when  any  decision  was  to  be  taken,  and  this, 
again,  was  submitted  to  the  troops  in  assembly,  who  approved  or 
rejected,  after  a  debate  in  which  anyone  was  free  to  speak.  The 
Persian  Prince  who  is  paying  the  bill  does  not  venture  to  com¬ 
municate  any  order  direct  to  the  Greek  gentlemen  who  are  doing 
him  the  honour  of  taking  his  pay.  If  he  desires  anything  to  be 
done,  he  confers  with  the  Greek  general  and  persuades  him  to 
put  the  matter  to  his  lieutenants,  who  will  then  put  it  to  the 
soldiery.  After  the  forceT^y  the  fall  of  its  employer,  has  been 
left  to  its  own  devices,  the  same  procedure  is  retained.  In  any 
emergency  a  general  debate  has  to  be  called,  upon  the  underlying 
sentimen^  that  the  soldier  had  as  much  right  to  be  consulted  on 
a  military  decision  that  affected  his  life  and  fortune  as  he  would 
have  had  at  home  in  any  matter  of  civil  policy. 

A  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  practice  was  that  for  a 
successful  leadeF  in  the  field  it  was  very  necessary  to  be  a  ready 
debater  and  a  moving  orator.  The  debates  when  the  soldiers 
were 'ahgry^anJ^isappointed  were  apt  to  take  a  very  serious 
turn  for  those  whom  they  held  responsible  for  the  situation,  and 
Xenophon  more  than  once  seems  to  have  actually’  owed  his  life 
to  his  quickness  in  retort  upon  an  accuser  or  his  power  of  appeal- 
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ing  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  hearers,  who,  as  true  Greeks,  T 
never  failed  to  appreciate  wit  or  eloquence.  Yet  these  practices  H 
and  tendencies,  that  to  our  ways  of  thinking  must  have  led  I 
straight  to  flat  anarchy,  were  not  inconsistent  wdth  a  sense  of  dis-  I 
cipline  of  a  very  high  kind.  When  the  force,  deprived  of  its  f 
regular  captains,  was  struggling  under  every  sort  of  physical  L 
misery  and  discouragement  on  its  apparently  hopeless  road  to  the  ■ 
sea,  the  vanguard,  the  rearguard,  and  the  flanks  as  long  as  they 
could  find  anyone  to  lead  would  take  up  their  respective  parts  as 
readily  and  steadfastly  as  if  they  had  been  working  under  the 
completest  organisation.  Composed,  as  they  were,  as  a  force  of 
men  from  every  State  in  Greece,  States  that  only  a  few  years  , 
back  had  been  in  mortal  hostility  amongst  each  other,  such  an 
achievement  of  cohesion  gives  one  an  insight  into  the  natural 
military  instinct  and  intelligence  of  the  Greek  citizen  soldier. 

Bereft  of  their  officers,  bereft  of  their  employer,  cut  off  from 
all  assistance  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  empire,  and  confronted 
by  the  multitudinous  hosts  of  the  Persian  King,  now  augmented 
by  their  late  allies,  the  native  troops  of  Cyrus,  the  plight  of  the 
contingent  was  such  as  to  call  for  all  their  soldierly  qualities,  I 
The  first  step  was  to  hold  an  election  of  officers  to  fill  the  vacant 
places,  and  the  second  to  settle  by  a  debate  their  future  course 
of  action.  One  of  the  new  commanders  elected  was  Xenophon, 
the  historian.  Xenophon  was  at  Athens  when  he  received  an 
invitation  from  a  friend  in  Asia  Minor  to  join  the  expedition, 
hinting  that  there  might  be  many  advantages  in  coming  under 
the  eye  of  so  good  and  liberal  an  employer  as  Cyrus.  He  I’eferred 
the  proposal  to  his  friend,  the  immortal  Socrates,  and  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  vulgarly  suspected  by  his  countrymen  of  unorthodoxy  to 
the  verge  of  atheism,  told  him  to  consult  the  Oracle  at  Delphi. 
Xenophon  seems  to  have  made  up  his  own  mind  on  the  road,  for 
when  he  got  to  Delphi  he  put  the  question  in  a  way  that  was 
hardly  fair  to  the  Oracle,  making  its  response  a  certainty.  Thus 
did  the  Greeks  manage  to  satisfy  their  sense  of  religious  pro¬ 
priety  without  surrendering  liberty  of  action  in  face  of  such  an 
awkward  institution  as  the  Oracle.  Probably,  too,  the  service 
of  the  Shrine,  being  concerned  for  good  custom,  was  not  disposed 
to  be  too  uncompromising  and  rather  liked  questions  to  be  of  a 
leading  character.  Socrates,  when  he  heard,  disapproved;  but 
Xenophon  went,  and  posterity  has  benefited.  But  at  the  moment 
it  did  not  seem  as  if  any  member  of  the  force  was  likely  to 
become  a  classical  author.  If  the  Persians,  in  fact,  had  been 
more  prompt  they  must  have  broken  in  upon  the  Greek  camp 
before  the  reorganisation  had  been  effected.  But  even  now  they 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  for  action  outright,  some  being 
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for  detaching  part  of  the  force  by  further  treacheries  before  deal¬ 
ing  it  the  death-blow.  The  Greek  leaders,  seeing  the  drift  of 
their  dealings,  broke  off  all  communications  and  resolved  to  take 
their  deliverance  into  their  own  hands.  To  make  the  breach 
more  complete  they  also  took  to  having  the  bodies  of  the  Persian 
dead  mutilated — not  with  the  primitive  idea  of  crippling  the  foe- 
man  in  anticipation  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  a  second  state 
of  existence,  but  to  inspire  terror  by  this  frightfulness  and  check 
the  pressure  of  pursuit.  For  the  Greek  force  was  in  a  very  sore 
disadvantage  for  such  an  operation  as  it  was  now  entering  upon 
by  reason  of  its  possessing,  now  that  its  native  allies  were  gone, 
no  cavalry  and  no  light  troops.  The  Greek  men-at-arms,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  shock  of  battle,  were  entirely  unsuited  for  a  retire¬ 
ment  across  open  country  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  could 
annoy  them  incessantly  with  clouds  of  horse,  archers,  and  slingers 
without  exposing  themselves  to  any  retaliation.  The  hoplite 
with  his  body  armour,  his  heavy  shield  and  spear,  only  wore 
himself  out  to  no  purpose  in  attempting  counter-attacks  under 
such  conditions.  It  speedily  became  manifest  that  in  a  few  days 
the  force  must  succumb  unless  some  remedy  could  be  found. 
But  the  first  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  after  they  had 
once  decided  upon  retreat  had  been  to  destroy  as  mneh  baggage 
as  could  be  spared  and  break  up  the  cart  transport.  This  had 
set  free  a  certain  number  of  horses,  and  wdth  these  a  body  of 
cavalry  was  improvised  which,  though  small  in  numbers,  soon 
inspired  a  wholesome  respect  in  the  Persians.  Also  there  were 
in  the  force  a  number  of  men  from  Rhodes,  whose  people  were 
born  artists  with  the  sling.  These  w^ere  relieved  of  their  armour 
and  turned  into  slingers,  and  when  a  lucky  find  of  lead  had  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  the  material  for  bullets,  promptly  asserted  their 
superiority  over  the  enemy’s  skirmishers.  After  this  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Greeks  were  never  in  any  serious  danger  from  their 
Persian  pursuers,  especially  as  the  latter,  foreseeing  that  the  one 
chance  of  a  close-quarters’  engagement  would  be  an  assault 
by  night,  took  care  to  bivouac  at  a  safe  distance.  Thus  from 
the  afternoon  of  one  day  until  well  on  into  the  morning  of  the 
next  the  pursued  could  rely  on  being  left  unmolested. 

Where,  however,  were  they  to  turn?  To  the  south  was 
Mesopotamia,  from  which  they  had  just  extricated  themselves. 
To  move  eastwards  w’ould  be  to  involve  themselves  still  more 
deeply  in  the  territories  of  the  Persian ;  the  direct  way  back  west¬ 
wards  was  barred,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Tigris,  and  then 
led  across  desert  tracts  which  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  crossing 
without  a  helper  such  as  Cyrus ;  and  to  the  north  lay  a  rugged 
mountain  country  inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  where  a  body  of 
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20,000  persons  (for  one  may  assume  that  the  number  of  followers 
was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  combatants),  guideless  and 
friendless,  stood  every  chance  of  running  upon  destruction.  But 
it  was  the  only  direction  open  to  them,  and  could  they  survive  the 
march  it  would  bring  them  out  to  safety  on  a  sea-coast  dotted 
with  Greek  settlements.  With  this  hope  they  turned  their  backs 
on  the  Persians  and,  from  a  starting  point  somewhere  north  of 
Mosul  and  probably  near  the  modern  Jesireh-ibn-Omar, 
plunged  into  the  hills  ahead  of  them  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
called  the  Karduchi,  whose  unamiable  characteristics  lend 
colour  to  the  conjecture  that  makes  them  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Kurds.  These  people  are  represented  as  occupying  an 
independent  strip  of  country  of  no  great  width  between  Meso¬ 
potamian  Persia  and  the  outlying  province  of  Armenia,  and  as 
they  were  at  constant  feud  with  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  had 
some  hopes  that  they  would  be  found  in  a  friendly  mind  towards 
themselves.  But  a  tribe  in  the  stage  of  the  Karduchi  has  no 
foreign  policy ;  its  simple  creed  is  that  every  stranger  is  an  enemy 
to  be  stripped  and  killed.  The  transit  of  the  force  through  the 
territory  of  these  barbarians  was  a  continuous  fight,  the  account 
of  which  is  deeply  interesting  as  showing  how  discipline  prevails 
against  all  odds.  At  a  first  view  there  is  no  description  of  war¬ 
fare  in  which  the  conditions  would  seem  to  have  altered  so 
signally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  uncivilised  foeman  than  this 
hill  fighting,  where  all  the  superior  local  knowledge,  the  bravery 
and  physical  activity  of  the  mountaineer  are  now  counteracted 
by  weapons  to  which  he  can  make  no  reply.  If  he  can  still  make 
a  fight  of  it  on  his  own  ground  now,  one  might  think  he  ought 
to  have  been  irresistible  in  times  of  old.  Yet  history  does  not 
confirm  this  conclusion.  Alexander  beat  the  tribesmen  of  the 
very  tracts  that  to-day  are  giving  so  much  trouble  on  the  Indian 
frontier  just  as  decisively  as  if  he  had  possessed  howitzers  to 
batter  down  their  forts  and  shrapnel  to  break  up  their  massings. 
To  explain  the  facility  of  the  Macedonian  success  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  tribes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  of  that  day,  before 
the  advent  of  Mahomedanism,  may  have  been  of  a  less  fierce  and 
fanatical  temper  than  their  successors.  But  that  hypothesis  is 
disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  these  tribesmen  were  subdued  again 
by  Baber  in  the  sixteenth  century  quite  as  summarily  as  by 
Alexander.  Baber  paved  the  way  for  his  advance  into  India  by 
a  couple  of  campaigns  against  the  tribes  lying  on  either  side  of 
the  main  route,  and  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  so 
remorselessly  that  they  never  gave  him  further  trouble.  It  was 
necessary  for  his  purposes  that  his  communications  with 
Afghanistan  should  be  secure,  and  so  secure  were  they  that  even 
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the  ladies  of  his  Court  could  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  their 
palanquins  between  Kabul  and  Delhi  without  molestation.  A 
general  equipped  with  aeroplanes  and  machine  guns  could  do 
no  more. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ten  Thousand  :  their  hill  campaigning 
was  certainly  beset  with  the  most  formidable  difficulties.  To 
begin  with,  they  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  country  through 
which  they  had  to  work  their  way,  while  the  tribesmen,  of  course, 
knew  every  boulder.  Then  the  Greek  man-at-arms,  the  hope 
and  stay  of  his  State  in  pitched  battle,  was  as  badly  off  in  the 
hills  as  against  cavalry  and  archers  in  the  Mesopotamian  plains. 
The  active  mountaineer  could  keep  up  a  fire  of  arrows  and  stones 
to  the  last  moment,  knowing  that  with  a  few  yards’  start  he 
was  in  practical  safety.  Moreover,  the  Greeks  were  encumbered 
with  a  baggage  train  and  a  horde  of  followers.  The  baggage  was 
yet  more  stringently  cut  down  on  reaching  the  difficult  country, 
but  some  had  to  be  taken  on,  and  the  women  and  followers  could 
not  be  abandoned  to  their  fate  in  the  middle  of  Asia.  A  track 
of  some  sort,  practicable  for  pack  animals,  ran  through  the 
country,  and  to  this  the  Greeks  were  bound  to  keep.  But  the 
tribesmen  would  know  that  they  were  bound  to  it,  and  could 
take  their  own  measures  for  blocking  it.  It  is  easy  to  realise 
how  a  train  of  mules  and  ponies  lengthens  out  on  narrow  hill 
paths,  how  crawling  is  its  progress,  and  what  an  impediment  it 
is.  The  Greek  commanders  grasped  a  new  situation  with  marvel¬ 
lous  quickness.  From  the  moment  of  entering  the  hills  they 
always  had  it  before  them  to  get  above  the  enemy.  If  a  pass 
j  or  defile  had  to  be  traversed,  they  made  it  their  first  care  to 
crown  the  heights  on  either  flank.  If  they  heard  of  a  difficult 
place  on  the  route  which  the  tribesmen  were  likely  to  occupy, 
they  would  send  out  a  detachment  by  a  circuitous  route  or  a  night 
march  to  get  behind  them,  every  sort  of  ruse  being  adopted  to 
I  occupy,  meanwhile,  the  attention  of  those  confronting  them. 
But  the  main  point  was  always  to  have  the  higher  ground,  for 
when  the  Greek  soldier  could  move  downhill  upon  his  enemy  the 
mountaineers  would  not  wait  the  shock.  Thus,  after  a  week’s 
incessant  fighting  and  marching,  a  series  of  harassing  actions  for 
the  rearguard,  immense  exertions  for  those  who  had  to  clear  the 
way,  and  no  slight  losses,  they  found  themselves  at  length  on 
the  last  ridge  of  the  Carduchian  hills,  and  looked  down  on  the 
plain  below,  through  which  ran  the  river  Kentrites,  with  the 
relief  that  Odysseus  and  his  band  used  to  feel  on  escaping  from 
the  Laestrygonians  or  the  Cyclops  : — 

ao’/xcvoi  CK  daviroio,  oAecravres  fxaipous. 
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Yet  their  worst  trials  were  all  to  come.  Across  the  river  was 
Armenia,  where  they  were  once  more  in  Persian  territory,  and 
found  the  Persian  Governor  on  the  look-out  to  oppose  them. 
His  own  efforts  were  not  formidable,  but  his  attitude  threw  the 
local  tribes  into  hostilities,  for,  as  in  Persia  at  the  present  day, 
though  a  local  Governor  may  not  have  the  authority  to  quell 
disorders,  he  can  always  raise  them.  But  the  worst  foe  by^far 
was  the  climate.  It  was  now  December,  and  from  the  time  ol 
crossing  the  Euphrates,  that  is  to  say,  the  eastern  branch,  which 
they  did  by  a  ford  somewhere,  as  they  supposed,  near  its  source, 
they  came  in  for  the  full  rigours  of  the  terrible  Armenian  winter. 
Men  and  animals  began  to  perish  in  numbers ;  worse  even  than 
the  deep  snow  was  the  icy  wind ;  frost-bite  and  snow  blindness 
became  terribly  prevalent.  Men  threw  themselves  down  in 
despair  and  could  hardly  be  dragged  to  their  feet.  As  commander 
of  the  rearguard,  Xenophon  had  the  most  trying  place  in  the 
army,  and  he  has  left  us  an  account  of  its  sufferings  not  inferior 
to  anything  that  has  been  written  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 
It  was  quickly  discovered  that  it  was  a  protection  against  snow- 
sickness  to  keep  something  of  dark  colour  before  the  eyes,  and 
that  frost-bite  could  be  best  avoided  by  keeping  constantly  in 
motion  and  by  loosening  the  thongs  of  one’s  sandals  at  night. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  resource  and  courage  shown  by  the  com¬ 
manders,  the  force  was  fast  approaching  the  point  at  w^hich  it 
must  have  succumbed  to  exhaustion  and  the  enemies  who  were 
hanging  round  when  it  stumbled,  providentially,  upon  a  cluster 
of  underground  villages,  stocked  with  provisions  of  all  sorts  in 
such  abundance  that  the  friendly  inhabitants  were  able  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  whole  ariny  for  several  days.  From  what  Xenophon 
says  of  the  abundance  of  these  pit-c^’ellers.  their  horses,  herds, 
flocks  (which  all  wintered  in  excavated  quarters  beside  them), 
stores  of  cereals,  oil  and  beer,  it  would  seem  that  this  west 
Armenian  plateau  must  have  been  a  very  much  richer  country 
in  400  B.c.  than  it  is  to-day.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  present  war  a  large  Turkish  force  should  be 
caught  in  mid-winter  between  Lake  Van  and  Mosul  it  would 
have  no  chance  of  living  at  free  quarters  for  a  week  on  any  com¬ 
munity  by  the  w^ay.  Bestorefl  by  their  stay  with  these  hospit¬ 
able  people,  the  Greeks  resumed  their  march,  and  after  a  series 
of  encounters  with  the  tribes  en  route,  whose  names  do  not  help 
us  now,  as  their  identity  has  been  entirely  lost,  struck  a  town 
called  Giymnias,  probably  on  the  ancient  route  between  Erzerum 
and  Trehjzond.  Here  the  local  ruler  was  friendly,  as  he  was 
out  of  the  range  of  the  Persian  Viceroy  and  saw  in  the  strangers 
a  means  of  squaring  accounts  with  his  own  neighbouring  enemifs. 
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In  return  he  furnished  them  with  a  guide  who  undertook  within 
a  five  days’  march  to  bring  them  within  sight  of  the  sea. 
Under  his  direction  they  set  forward  once  more.  This  endless 
inarching,  so  we  are  told  by  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the 
Boer  War,  produces  a  sort  of  atrophy  of  the  faculties.  Unless 
one  is  happy  enough  to  be  a  student  of  Nature,  a  botanist,  or  a 
geologist,  one  ends  by  ceasing  to  think  at  all.  The  force  was 
slowly  mounting  a  steep  ascent.  Xenophon  was  behind, 
perhaps  dozing  in  his  saddle,  when  he  heard  a  loud  shouting 
ahead.  Conjecturing  it  meant  an  attack  by  natives,  he  rode  for¬ 
ward.  As  he  pushed  on  through  the  throng  the  noise  got  louder, 
till  he  perceived  that  the  cries  were  those  of  joy,  and  the  words 
“the  sea,  the  sea,”  struck  his  ear,  and  on  reaching  the  crest  he 
found  that  the  glistening  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  were  indeed 
spread  out  before  them. 

One  can  imagine  the  elation  of  the  moment  in  men  who  had 
been  wandering  for  so  many  weary  months  through  the  heart  of 
a  hostile  continent.  To  them  the  sight  of  the  sea  not  only 
brought  the  associations  natural  in  such  circumstances,  but  was 
a  guarantee  that  whatever  awaited  them  henceforward  they  could 
not  stray  into  any  cul-de-sac  to  perish,  enfeebled  by  privation,  at 
the  hands  of  savage  enemies.  No  wonder  they  overwhelmed  the 
faithful  native  who  had  shown  them  the  way  with  presents 
enough  to  make  him  rich  for  life.  In  a  few  days  more  they 
had  fought  their  way  down  to  the  Greek  town  of  Trapezus,  which 
under  its  modern  name  of  Trebizond  has  just  seen  a  fresh 
chapter  added  to  its  history  in  the  shape. of  theJiideous  Armenian 
massacres.  Here  they  were  able  to  rest,  and  in  their  camp  above 
the  sea  felt  the  natural  impulse  to  solemnise  their  deliverance  in 
some  signal  fashion.  A  British  force  in  like  circumstances  would 
have  held  a  commemoration  service.  Gre^ek  recogni^i'^^  the 
bounty  of  Providence  took  the  form  of  a  celebration  of  the 
national  gamenn  honour  of  Zeus  the  Preserver.  The  course 
was  not  an  Olympc  oneTTiuUenthusiasm  and  joyousness  made  up 
for  all  deficiencies  of  apparatus. 

From  this  point  the  character  of  the  narrative  changes.  It 
is  no  longer  a  military  Odyssey,  but  a  story  of  seisms  and  camp- 
politics,  an  insubordinate  soldiery  and  treacherous  officers, 
intrigues  and  cabals.  No  sooner  did  the  force  feel  itself  in  com¬ 
parative  safety  than  discipline  at  once  began  to  deteriorate. 
With  a  large  portion"  of  The  Torce  the  first  object  wms  to  return 
I  by  sea  to  avoid  the  toil  of  further  marching.  But  transport  was 
j  not  to  be  obtained,  and  the  land  march  had  to  be  resumed.  It 
[  may  be  imagined  that  even  the  Greek  cities  along  the  coast  saw 
I  with  alarm  the  approach  of  this  formidable  body  of  seasoned 
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soldiers  of  fortune  and  did  not  give  them  too  warm  a  welcome, 
though  they  recognised  the  necessity  of  furnishing  them  with  a 
bazaar.  Being  unable  to  obtain  shipping,  the  force  works  its 
way  overland  westward,  having  to  fight  constantly  between  its 
successive  points  of  halt  on  the  coast,  its  spirit  worsening  as  it 
progresses.  Quarrels  break  out  with  the  people  of  the  Greek 
settlements ;  the  military  councils  become  more  and  more  dis¬ 
orderly  ;  Thersites  and  Irus  are  much  in  evidence,  and  get  a 
ready  hearing  when  they  impeach  their  officers.  Finally,  State 
enmities  break  up  the  cohesion  of  the  force,  the  Arcadians  and 
Achaeans  seceding  and  going  off  on  their  own  account,  till  a 
narrow  escape  from  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians 
makes  them  glad  to  rejoin  their  comrades.  The  concluding 
chapter  marks  a  further  descent.  Conveyed  across  to  Europe  at 
the  instance  of  the  Persian  satrap,  who  had  every  reason  for 
wishing  them  out  of  the  country,  by  the  Spartan  admiral  at 
Byzantium  with  a  promise  of  pay  and  employment,  they  find 
themselves  betrayed  by  him  and  have  to  take  service  with  a 
Thracian  prince,  who  is  glad  to  have  such  an  instrument  for 
harrying  his  neighbours.  But,  like  an  Oriental  Kaja,  he  is 
lavish  only  in  promises,  is  consumed  by  suspicion,  and  never  pays 
his  troops  until  they  are  on  the  verge  of  a  mutiny,  while  the 
hardships  suffered  by  them  in  the  winter  campaigning  in  Thrace 
were  only  less  than  those  of  Armenia.  Eventually  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  having  quarrelled  with  the  Persians,  became  anxious 
for  the  services  of  these  well-tried  mercenaries,  and  so  the  Tea, 
Thousand,  now  reduced  to,^ix,  were  enabled  to  escape  from  theii 
unsatisfactory  employer  and  were  led  back  to  Asia  Minor  once 
more  to  renew  hostilities  with  their  old  enemies. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  Xenophon’s  connection  with  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  the  result  of  a  mere  accident.  His  friend  Proxenus 
when  he  invited  him  to  come  over  and  take  his  luck  with  the 
expedition  can  have  had  small  idea  of  the  service  he  was  per¬ 
forming  for  after  ages.  There  is  no  other  piece  in  literature  that 
gives  such  a  view  of  an  ancient  army  from  within  and  shows 
wherein  lay  its  essential  differences  from  one  of  jno^rn  times. 
The  Greeks — including  no  less  the  cultured  Athenians  than  the 
boors  of  the  Peloponnesian  glens — lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  super 
stition  which  it  is  most  hard  to  reconcile  with  their  intellectual 
outlook ;  but  the  fact  remains.  In  any  grave  difficulty  a  man’s 
impulse  was  to  consult  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  though  it  generally 
involved  a  toilsome  journey.  But  in  the  ordinary  matters  of 
everyday  life  his  volition  and  actions  were  determined  hy 
accidents  of  the  most  trivial  character.  Being  accustomed 
to  judge  of  the  Greeks  by  the  essentially  sane  and  rational  spint 
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: 

*  of  their  literature,  one  is  apt  to  think  of  omens,  auguries,  and 
sacrifices  as  lying  in  the  province  of  the  poets  when  engaged  in 
recalling  the  manners  of  the  heroic  age.  We  suppose  their 
scruples  to  have  been  something  like  ours  on  the  subject  of  sail¬ 
ing  on  a  Friday  or  sitting  down  thirteen  to  dinner.  But  here 
we  have  the  clearest  proof  of  the  influence  which  superstition 
exercised  over  this  intellectual  people  in  matters  small  and  great. 
Instead  of  feeling  fettered  by  his  belief,  the  Greek  of  antiquity 
was  constantly  looking  for  some  sign  on  which  he  could  shift  the 
I  responsibility  of  a  decision.  The  flight  of  birds,  animals  crossing 
the  road  from  one  direction  or  another,  unaccountable  noises,  not 
to  speak  of  such  serious  matters  as  an  earth  tremor  or  an  eclipse, 
were  all  held  to  be  full  of  import  as  to  the  success  of  an  enter¬ 
prise  or  the  reverse.  Dreams  were,  of  course,  of  the  highest 
significance,  and  on  an  adroit  interpretation  of  them  much  might 
‘  hang.  One  night,  when  the  army  was  in  one  of  its  sorest  straits, 
so  much  so  that  the  apathy  of  despair  had  settled  upon  all, 
Xenophon  managed  to  dream  that  he  was  fastened  in  chains 
which  suddenly  fell  off  of  their  own  accord.  This  experience, 
communicated  to  the  other  ofiicers  and  passed  on  to  the  troops, 
put  such  heart  into  everyone  that  vigorous  measures  were  immedi¬ 
ately  organised.  What  we  should  call  the  direct  efficacy  of 
prayer  was  firmly  believed  in.  One  day,  in  crossing  the 
Armenian  upland,  when  the  icy  blast  from  the  north  blew  with 
such  vehemence  that  the  army  was  threatened  with  being  frozen 
alive,  someone  suggested  that  a  sacrifice  should  be  offered  to  the 
wind.  And  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  the  halt,  it  was  observed  that 
the  wind  immediately  abated.  But  the  main  reliance  was  on  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  entrails  of  freshly  sacrificed  animals. 
The  interpretation  of  these  omens  was  a  secret  in  the  hands  of 
a  professional  class.  We  gather  that  a  layman  of  experience 
might  know  enough  about  the  business  to  judge  in  a  general  way 
whether  the  symptoms  were  favourable  or  not,  and  this  would 
he  some  check  on  absolutely  arbitrary  determinations.  But  con- 
t  sidering  the  suspicion  under  which  the  class  lay,  the  trust 

5  reposed  in  their  pronouncements  is  marvellous.  It  is  true  that 

i.  ‘  if  the  answer  returned  by  the  entrails  of  the  ox  or  sheep  were 
e  not  favourable  it  was  allowable  to  kill  another  and  try  again, 

apparently  up  to  three  times ;  then,  if  the  sinister  appearances 
il  happened  to  be  persistent,  the  decree  was  absolutely  binding, 

's  and  a  design  was  abandoned  or  a  policy  changed  accordingly.  Of 

ly  this  the  instances  are  abundant ;  but  the  most  convincing  proof 

of  occurs  late  in  the  story,  when,  on  its  approach  to  the  mouth  of 

oy  the  Black  Sea,  the  force  was  temporarily  blockaded  on  a  pro- 

montory  called  Kalpe,  where  its  provisions  ran  out.  The  obvious 
rit 
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way  of  replenishing  them  was  by  a  raid  into  the  interior,  but 
because  the  omens  were  unfavourable  Xenophon  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  this.  At  last  a  body  impelled  by  hunger  went  out  to 
plunder,  auspices  or  no  auspices,  and  naturally  were  severely 
defeated  by  the  barbarians.  At  that  moment,  to  justify  the  ways 
of  Providence,  a  supply  of  meal  and  oil  arrived  by  sea.  But  the 
feeling  which  led  an  army  to  face  starvation  for  religious  scruple 
must  have  been  a  very  powerful  one.  Let  it  be  added  that  when 
they  emerged  on  the  Pontic  coast  tlie  army  set  aside  an  entire 
tenth  of  their  spoil — chiefly  consisting  of  the  proceeds  of  captives 
sold  as  slaves — as  a  thanksgiving  to  Artemis  of  Ephesus  and 
Apollo,  an  act  which  is  surely  testimony  enough  to  the  reality  of 
their  religion. 

At  the  time  when  this  expedition  was  mustered,  only  four 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which 
had  involved  all  Greece,  which  had  been  prolonged  through  an 
entire  generation,  and  during  its  ruinous  course  had  been  marked 
by  the  bitterest  enmities,  aggravated  by  not  a  little  rank  atrocity. 
Yet  after  this  short  interval  the  citizens  of  the  different  States 
served  side  by  side  in  the  ranks  in  complete  harmony.  As  long 
as  they  were  in  face  of  the  enemy  they  seem  to  have  remembered 
nothing  but  their  common  nationality.  An  anecdote  dropped  by 
Xenophon  is  worth  volumes  for  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  the 
sentiments  of  the  force.  His  fellow-commander,  Cheirisophus, 
had  been  speaking  of  some  movement  that  involved  stealing  a 
march  on  the  enemy.  “Then  you  are  the  man  for  that,”  said 
Xenophon,  “for  you  Spartans  are  taught  to  be  good  stealers  from 
boyhood.”  “Why,”  replied  Cheirisophus,  “considering  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  public  men,  an  Athenian  ought  not  to  be  inferior  in  the 
matter  of  peculation  to  anybody.”  Such  banter  shows  conclusively 
how  quickly  the  sores  must  have  healed.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  if  a  German  officer  and  an  English  should  find  themselves 
together  five  years  hence,  say  in  the  service  of  Siam,  they  would 
be  able  to  joke  like  this.  Xenophon,  moreover,  shows  no  dis¬ 
cernible  partiality  in  his  narrative.  A  man  or  officer  wdio  achieves 
anything  notable  for  the  common  cause  is  mentioned  with  equal 
readiness,  whatever  State  he  comes  from. 

The  work  is  uncritical,  as  all  writing  of  that  period  was. 
Xenophon,  for  instance,  affects  to  be  extremely  exact  about 
distances,  noting  each  day’s  march  in  leagues  and  furlongs,  as  if 
he  were  marking  it  off  on  a  survey  map ;  but  there  is  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  or  by  whom  these  distances  could  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  in  the  case  of  an  army  travelling  through  an  unknown 
country,  over  hill  and  dale,  through  snow  or  sand,  and  continu- 
.ally  involved  in  running  engagements  with  the  enemy.  In  the 
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result,  for  all  his  apparent  accuracy,  the  whole  topography  of 
the  march  in  its  details  is  practically  unidentifiable. 

In  spite  of  the  precision  of  the  “Anabasis,”  Xenophon  has  left 
us  as  many  puzzles  in  the  matter  of  locality  as  Csesar,  his  stand¬ 
ing  rival  in  the  affections  of  lower-school  boys.  Of  all  the  places 
he  mentions  in  Mesopotamia,  there  is  scarcely  one  except  Babylon 
that  we  can  be  certain  about  to-day ;  and  this  being  the  case  in 
so  well-known  a  country,  the  obscurity  naturally  deepens  as  the 
expedition  moves  northward  of  Baghdad.  Going  on  the  negative 
grounds  of  the  objections  that  offer  to  the  alternatives  proposed, 
i  one  may  perhaps  judge  that  the  line  Mosul  to  Sairt,  and  thence 
through  the  country  west  of  Lake  Van,  where  Turks  and 
Russians  are  now  in  conflict,  to  Mush  and  Erzerum  represents 
roughly  the  route  taken.  But  an  army  mapless  and  guideless  in 
I  a  strange  country  could  not  make  a  bee-line  of  it.  One  may  also 
surmise  that  the  march  cannot  have  been  in  anything  like  the 
close  military  order  that  the  narrative  suggests.  The  force  must 
have  spread  out  frequently  in  order  to  subsist. 

Of  the  people  of  the  country  he  tells  us  next  to  nothing,  the 
Greeks  recognising  only  two  points  of  interest  in  the  tribes  they 
I  came  across,  namely,  first  as  to  how  they  were  armed,  and 
!,  secondly,  physical  characteristics,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of 
their  market  value  as  slaves.  But  in  any  case  the  population  of 
I  northern  and  north-western  Asia  Minor  has  changed  so  much 
under  the  ebb  and  flow  of  countless  invasions  and  immigrations 
!  that  probably  not  the  most  careful  account  could  have  been 
brought  into  any  relation  wuth  present-day  circumstances. 
Finally,  Xenophon,  after  the  fashion  of  all  writers  of  antiquity, 
never  hesitates  to  give  us  a  verbatim  report  of  speeches  delivered 
no  matter  how  long  before,  in  any  assembly,  no  matter  how 
;j  tumultuous.  But  in  his  case  there  is  a  unity  in  the  work  that 
prevents  the  modern  reader  from  being  startled  by  a  sense  of 
j  unreality  as  he  is  in  Thucydides — not  to  speak  of  Livy — when  he 
I  finds  his  author  reporting  with  equal  facility  speeches  delivered 
I  at  Athens,  Amphipolis,  or  Syracuse  by  friends  or  by  enemies. 

ilt  is  true  that  when  Xenophon  himself  figures  in  a  debate  he  is 
naturally  always  presented  as  getting  the  best  of  it,  but  this 
detracts  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  reports,  which  as  those  of 
one  actually  present  are  full  of  life  and  character,  and  are  withal 
veritable  works  of  art,  as  the  Athenian  reader  expected  them  to 
be,  in  helping  to  bring  out  and  make  more  realistic  the  tone  of 
f  the  narrative. 


G.  M.  Chesney. 


M.  BEIAND’S  CABINET  AND  ITS  PEOBLEMS. 


It  was  in  listening  to  M.  Briand,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
when  making  his  famous  speech  on  taking  office,  that  one  realised 
the  fascination  of  the  man,  his  power  over  his  fellows,  his  subtle 
quality  of  persuasion.  He  has  an  irresistible  way  of  touching 
upon  subjects  sacred  to  his  countrymen.  He  talks  of  country  in 
thrilling  accents,  making  patriotism  a  deep  romance.  None  can 
hear  him  unmoved,  and  the  susceptible  Chamber  throbs  to  every 
note  in  his  diapason.  He  is  called,  and  justly,  the  Charmer  of 
the  Chamber.  To-day  he  appeals  directly  to  the  politician.  He 
tells  them  there  is  risk  in  evoking  the  old  man  of  political  con¬ 
troversies.  When  they  feel  tempted  to  revive  the  animosities 
of  yesterday,  let  them  turn  their  gaze  towards  the  glorious  line 
where  men  are  fighting  for  France,  men  who  have  left  without 
a  murmur  their  interests  and  their  families  for  the  common 
cause.  And  he  conjures  up  the  image  of  the  admirable  women 
of  France,  serene  and  clear-eyed  under  their  veils  of  mourning. 
None  can  forget  their  service  to  the  country,  and  its  supreme 
sacrifice.  Yet  they  weep  not,  because  their  dead  have  died  for 
France,  because  the  sacrifice  is  not  sterile,  because  they  hope  to 
see  victory  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  fallen.  Then  he  gets 
closer  down  to  his  hearers,  and  addresses  them  in  a  moving 
vocative.  “Do  not  give  these  men  and  these  women  a  spectacle 
of  division,”  he  says.  “Be  their  real  representatives,  interpret 
their  souls,  their  hopes,  their  desire  for  glory  and  for  victory. 
Give  them  the  spectacle  of  a  Parliament  which  reflects  the 
trenches,  which  reflects  the  sentiments  of  the  country.”  And 
then  he  electrifies  the  Chamber  with  the  magic  formula  :  “Vers 
la  Victoire  !  Vive  la  France  !  ” 

His  sonorous  voice,  now  full,  now  strong,  now  falling  to  half¬ 
tones  like  some  wondrous  instrument  played  upon  by  a  master 
hand,  makes  one  realise  the  power  and  appeal  of  the  man.  For 
Briand  in  his  astounding  ascent  from  a  Socialist  demagogue  to 
the  indispensable  statesman  of  the  hour  has  played  with  that 
power  of  his  to  move  multitudes,  to  entrance  and  charm  them, 
to  throw  over  them  the  witchery  of  words.  And  no  country, 
perhaps,  is  more  susceptible  to  words  than  France.  .  .  .  Yet  he 
began  in  unpromising  circumstances.  Fortune  gave  him  a  blank 
wall  for  outlook  with  scarcely  a  loophole  for  talent  and  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  he  found  it  none  the  less,  and  cleaved  his  way  to  the  blue 
skv  above  the  murk  of  lower  middle-class  surroundings.  It  was 
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ri<jht  that,  in  a  nation  of  artists,  the  great  leader  should  be  an 
artist.  And  Briand  is  that  gifted  being,  loving  his  work  for  its 
own  sake,  enjoying  its  fine  sensations,  and  seizing  with  the 
quickness  of  imagination  the  common  view  and  common  aspira¬ 
tion.  He  reads  the  people’s  heart  like  an  open  book,  conning 
with  a  secret  joy  their  endurance  and  their  heroism,  and 
embracing  in  his  sympathetic  gaze  the  virtues  of  the  old  France 
and  of  the  new,  which,  gathered  into  a  bouquet  from  the  garden 
of  sacrifice,  distil  a  sweet  perfume  grateful  as  incense  to  the  gods. 

'  Those  early  days  of  Briand,  when  he  was  a  struggling  barrister 
in  a  provincial  town,  prepared  him  for  his  future  work — uncon¬ 
sciously,  for  Briand  never  deliberately  prepared,  I  think,  for  a 
public  career.  But  a  man  sincerely  struggling  to  be  free  must 
always  equip  himself  for  the  higher  place  when  destiny  calls 
him,  a  grey-faced  gladiator,  to  receive  the  crown.  And  Briand, 
arguing  in  his  father’s  little  cafe  at  St.  Nazare  and  in  the  caf^s 
of  Paris,  whither  he  came  as  the  organiser  of  a  Socialist  group, 
rehearsed,  without  knowing  it,  for  the  great  stage  itself.  Such 
practice  made  him  incomparable  with  the  Parliamentary  sword. 

I  He  could  pierce  a  man  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  parry  a  stroke 
from  a  heavier  antagonist,  and  hold  in  respect  representatives  of 
any  armed  interest  who  attacked  him.  For  six  months  he  sat 
silent  in  the  Chamber,  an  unromantic  and  somewhat  common¬ 
place-looking  man  but  for  the  grey  eyes  which  bespoke  the  soul. 
Then  came  his  chance  to  show  his  power  and  his  hold  on  men. 
A  miner  had  been  killed  in  a  strike  riot  in  the  Loire,  and  Briand 
arraigned  the  Government  for  its  sanction  of  violence. 
Poignantly  he  contrasted  what  he  termed  the  brutal  figure  of 
the  gendarme  and  the  laborious,  patient  miner  done  to  death  in 
his  fight  against  capital.  For  tw’enty  minutes  he  held  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House,  a  House  turbulent  at  ordinary  times,  but 
always  responsive  to  real  talent.  And  when  the  young  deputy 
sat  down,  old  Parliamentarians  nudged  each  other  and  said  : 
“Here  is  the  coming  man.  He  will  go  far.  See!  he  is  already 
a  power.” 

His  second  chance  was  of  a  quite  different  sort.  He  w’as  Re¬ 
porter  to  the  measure  for  separating  Church  from  State,  a  delicate 
piece  of  business  in  any  case,  but  rendered  doubly  difficult  by 
the  clumsy  anti-clericalism  of  M.  Combes  and  the  rather  naif 
belligerency  of  the  Church  party.  M.  Briand  reconstituted  the 
Bill,  adopted  it  as  his  own,  and  succeeded  in  passing  it  through 
the  Chamber.  Necessarily,  he  formed  part  of  the  Government 
to  apply  it,  for  he  understood  its  underlying  spirit,  and  thus  was 
consummated  his  unforgettable  break  with  official  Socialism.  That 
the  Law  did  not  arouse  greater  agitation  in  the  country  was  due 
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to  the  adroitness  of  the  young  politician,  to  whom  M.  Clemenceau, 
with  his  acute  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  had  first  given  a 
chance  of  distinction.  Briand’s  practical  sense  behind  his 
apparent  nonchalance  made  him  see  that  more  good  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  descending  into  the  plains  than  by  remaining 
upon  the  lonely  hill  of  prophecy.  Later,  when  he  came  to  office 
as  Premier,  the  Labour  world  was  convulsed  with  deep  agitation 
that  threatened  the  ugliest  development.  Postal  employes 
demanded  better  conditions,  and  the  movement  spread  until  the 
railways  were  involved  and  the  trade  and  traffic  of  the  country 
were  paralysed.  Here  was  a  situation  to  try  any  man,  and  not 
without  its  piquancy  for  a  Socialist  w'ho,  from  his  editorial  chair 
in  the  office  of  UHumanite,  had  not  hesitated  to  preach,  or  at 
least  to  coquet  with,  the  principle  of  a  general  upheaval.  The 
chickens  had  come  home  to  roost  with  a  vengeance !  But 
Briand’s  resolution  was  not  weakened  by  retrospection.  He 
knew  the  psychology  of  the  agitator,  and  more  especially  of  his 
victims.  By  a  master-stroke  he  called  up  the  strikers  as 
Reservists  and  broke  the  movement. 

Much  w'ater  has  flowed  beneath  the  bridges  of  the  Seine  since 
the  Great  Strike.  M.  Briand  gave  proof  of  courage  and  decision 
on  that  occasion,  and  his  speech  the  other  day  gave  equal 
proof  of  character  in  ranging  himself  definitely  with  those  who 
declare  that  no  peace  is  possible  until  Germany  has  given  back 
the  Provinces,  has  evacuated  French  territory,  and  restored  to 
Belgium  her  once  prosperous  kingdom.  France,  he  said,  is 
upstanding,  sword  in  hand,  battling  for  civilisation  and  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  peoples.  When  she  lowers  the  sword  she  will 
have  obtained  all  the  guarantees  of  a  solid  peace.  All  thought 
of  tyrannical  domination  will  have  been  replaced  by  the  idea  of 
progress  and  civilisation  and  by  the  liberty  of  autonomous  peoples. 

And  so  Briand  showed  his  spirit  of  realisation  by  interpreting 
the  national,  even  the  Nationalist,  sentiment  of  the  people,  that 
France  should  come  again  to  her  full  estate  and  efface  the 
humiliation  inflicted  upon  her  five-and-forty  years  ago.  And  he 
insisted,  with  equal  insight  and  perspicacity,  on  the  necessity 
of  unity  amongst  the  Allies  allowing  of  a  swifter  and  more 
effective  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Since  then  his  words,  backed 
by  those  of  Mr.  Asquith,  have  had  a  practical  result  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  of  the  tw-o  Cabinets  to  lay  the  basis  of  this  co¬ 
operation.  If  to  this  clear  vision  he  can  add  energy,  then  the 
change  of  Government,  wffiich  has  brought  under  one  administra¬ 
tive  head  the  leading  figures  in  political  France,  will  have 
wrought  a  beneficent  change.  M.  Briand’s  colleagues  are, 
indeed,  reputed  both  for  energy  and  savoir  faire. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  was 
not  given  to  M.  Jules  Cambon,  the  distinguished  diplomat ; 
instead,  there  has  been  re-created  the  somewhat  vague  post  of 
General  Secretary  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  Whether  this  resulted 
from  the  diplomat’s  personal  wish  or  from  political  expediency 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  important  fact  remains  that  this  experi¬ 
enced  servant  of  the  Republic  has  his  place  in  the  machinery  of 
Government  where  he  is  able  to  offer  counsel  to  the  titular  head 
of  the  Ministry.  And  at  least  the  present  arrangement  allows 
M.  Briand’s  unrivalled  gifts  for  diplomacy  to  be  exercised  at  the 
final  hour  when  accounts  are  regulated. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  fifty  that  M.  Cambon  became 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  after  a  long  career  spent  in  what 
used  to  be  called  contemptuously  the  Ad-min-is-tra-ti-on.  He 
was  Prefect  of  several  departments  before  becoming  Governor- 
General  of  Algeria,  but  perhaps  the  variety  of  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  stood  him  in  better  stead  than  a  long  apprenticeship  in 
the  mere  routine  of  diplomacy.  The  French  have  been  swift  to 
see  that  the  old  order  of  diplomatic  representation  has  changed, 
giving  place  to  the  new,  in  which  there  is  little  room  for  merely 
social  gifts  and  drawing-room  manners.  The  foreign  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Republic  to-day  are  nearly  all  men  of  middle-class 
origin  who  have  gained  their  position  in  the  practical  school  of 
public  affairs.  M.  Jules  Cambon  earned  a  great  reputation  in  the 
States  for  his  cleverness  in  arranging  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
America  and  Spain ;  and  in  Berlin  his  services  were  equally 
acceptable.  In  his  new  capacity  he  will  have  ample  opportunity 
for  displaying  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  European  chess¬ 
board  which  has  made  his  despatches  so  valuable  to  the  Quai 
d’Orsay  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

General  Galli^ni,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  is  known  to  fame 
as  the  Governor  of  Paris  during  the  critical  hours  of  the  German 


descent  upon  the  city. 


An  older  record  credits  him  with  nine 


years’  successful  governorship  of  Madagascar,  where  he  showed 
intelligent  firmness  in  subduing  the  island  and  then  civilising  it. 
The  principle  he  laid  down  to  his  district  commanders  was  ; 
"Remember,  when  rooting  out  the  marauders,  that  you  have  to 
plant,  there,  a  market  on  the  morrow.”  The  general  instructions 
that  he  issued  to  his  subordinates  in  those  days  are  documents  as 
suggestive  and  as  historically  valuable  in  their  way  as  the  decrees 
of  Roman  pro-consuls  in  the  classic  times  of  Latin  expansion.  If 
he  used  the  sword  to  restore  order  his  other  weapons  were  those  of 
the  wise  administrator.  He  built  roads  and  bridges,  and  opened 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  everywhere  the  colony  flourished  where 
formerly  there  had  been  chaos  and  oppression.  When  Gallieni 
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returned  finally  to  take  command  of  metropolitan  troops,  and 
showed  a  disconcerting  brilliancy  in  manoeuvres  by  capturing  his 
enemy’s  staff,  the  island  was  in  a  tranquil  state ;  the  tyranny  of 
the  Hovas  had  been  broken ;  for  the  erratic  rule  of  Eanavalona 
had  been  substituted  an  intelligent  co-operation  with  the  natives. 
All  this  had  not  been  accomplished  without  some  show  of  force, 
but  Gallieni’s  very  humanity  made  him  prompt  in  dealing  with 
insurrection ;  two  Ministers  who  conspired  against  the  sovereign 
power  of  France  were  summarily  executed,  and  the  movement 
came  to  nought. 

As  M.  Briand’s  chief  aid  in  the  Ministry  of  War,  he  has  wide 
scope  to-day  for  the  energy  that  is  still  conspicuous  in  this  green 
old  warrior.  The  shirker  has  no  sharper  enemy,  and  Gallieni 
signalised  his  debut  by  sending  to  the  trenches  a  small  column 
of  military  clerks,  whom  he  replaced  by  women  and  men  beyond 
the  military  age.  Gossip  said  that  between  him  and  Joffre 
existed  friction.  If  this  were  true,  it  disappeared  when  the  two 
came  together  to  study  the  problems  of  the  campaign,  and, 
according  to  a  pretty  story.  Minister  and  Generalissimo 
embraced.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  these  two  southern  French¬ 
men,  the  one  having  Italian  and  the  other  Spanish  blood  in  his 
veins,  should  feel  a  racial  affinity.  Moreover,  both  were  born  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  careers  of  the  two  possess  many  features  in 
common.  Gallieni  was  the  Generalissimo’s  superior  in  Mada¬ 
gascar,  when  Joffre,  possibly  with  an  eye  on  England’s  perfidy, 
was  building  defence  works  at  Diego  Suarez.  In  the  colonies 
the  two  learned  the  essentials  of  their  art  in  fighting,  in  organ¬ 
ising,  and  in  planning  expeditions.  Joffre’s  famous  march  to 
Timbuctoo  and  Gallieni’s  conquests  in  the  Soudan  gave  each  that 
resourcefulness  and  grasp  of  detail  which  mark  the  modern  soldier. 

Gallieni  will  prove,  certainly,  a  strong  collaborator  of  Joffre 
in  the  field,  as  he  proved  in  those  fateful  days  of  September,  1914, 
when  he  flung  the  Paris  army  upon  the  flank  of  von  Kluck  and 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  Marne.  Like  the  Chief  of  the 
armies  in  the  field,  Gallieni  combines  sound  reading  and  reflec¬ 
tion  with  the  martial  temperament.  He  has  culled  lessons  from 
the  past,  and  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  chief  European 
tongues  has  enabled  him  to  keep  abreast  of  military  science  with 
the  exactitude  with  which  a  doctor  studies  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  healing  art.  He  has  given  proof  of  his  moral  energy 
in  his  treatment  of  the  liquor  question,  and,  thanks  to  his  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  danger  resulting  to  the  Army  from  the  open 
cabaret,  strict  regulations  have  been  made. 

At  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  Admiral  Lacaze,  less  well  known 
than  the  veteran  who  presides  at  the  War  Office,  is  greatly 
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esteemed  by  his  professional  conjreres,  and  is  known  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  sailor  and  administrator.  His  qualities  are  needed  in  the 
present  situation,  for  his  appointment  coincides  with  the  larger 
rtle  of  the  Fleet  due  to  the  extended  area  of  the  Mediterranean 
operations.  Amongst  other  conspicuous  figures  in  the  Cabinet  is 
M.  Alexandre  Bibot,  who,  in  charge  of  the  country’s  finances, 
enjoys  a  certificate  of  competence  from  M.  Caillaux.  His  tenure 
of  office  has  been  signalised  by  the  issue  of  loans,  each  more 
successful  than  the  other,  and  the  long  queue  of  people  of  all 
classes  waiting  to  deposit  their  savings  provides  a  picturesque 
commentary  on  the  wealth  of  France  even  in  the  Great  War. 
And  this  quality  of  thrift  and  this  power  of  recuperation  are  as 
valuable  for  victory  as  the  cannon  and  shells  of  the  department 
over  which  presides  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
M.  Albert  Thomas.  His  Munitions  Ministry,  established  in  a 
large  hotel  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  is  a  triumphant  achievement. 
A  university  man  whose  path  lay  as  far  apart  from  war  ae  teaching 
and  socialistic  journalism  has  yet  proved  an  excellent  organiser 
of  victory. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  further  on  the  admirable  material 
under  M.  Briand’s  hand.  The  names  of  some  of  his  colleagues 
are  household  words,  and  the  Premier,  whose  faculty  for  finding 
a  formula  in  any  situation  has  become  proverbial,  has  succeeded 
in  writing  an  algebraical  expression  :  “Wisdom  plus  energy,” 
which  is  certain  to  produce  success.  In  any  case,  the  Briand 
Cabinet  faithfully  interprets  the  orientation  of  France  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  adequate  and 
authorised  exponent  of  its  vibrant  patriotism. 

As  to  its  problems,  they  reside  in  the  very  roots  of  the  situation. 
They  represent,  not  merely  difficulties  of  a  military  order  in¬ 
separable  from  war  on  the  present  gigantic  scale,  but  difficulties 
of  an  economic  order.  Not  that  the  legendary  has  de  laine 
shows  signs  of  exhaustion — happily,  there  is  no  question  of  that 
—but  war  has  disorganised  the  economic  machinery  of  the 
country,  and  in  consequence  the  central  Government  must  create 
new  organs  capable  of  giving  life  to  the  Departments.  The  dead 
hand  of  the  war  has  stretched  out  and  affected  a  thousand 
different  industries ;  it  has  paralysed  local  commerce ;  it  has  re¬ 
duced  to  the  merest  vanity  many  a  fine  project  of  regional 
expansion.  Mobilisation  represents  a  tax  upon  the  vitality  of 
the  nation  which  can  be  realised  with  difficulty  by  those  who 
have  not  suffered  from  it.  Traffic  languishes  from  a  lack  of 
horses  and  vehicles — they  are  all  at  the  war ;  farms  and  factories 
are  disabled  by  the  absence  of  valid  male  labour,  and  the  same 
want  of  “  arms  ”  is  seen  in  the  state  of  roads  and  railways.  Such 
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is  the  demand  of  war,  that  steam  rollers  and  plant  of  all  sorts 
for  the  upkeep  of  a  city  are  with  difficulty  obtained  for  civic 
administration.  In  every  corner  of  the  country  the  pulse  of 
normal  and  industrial  life  is  weakened  by  the  strain  of  support¬ 
ing  four  million  men  under  arms. 

Various  remedies  to  relieve  this  pressure  are  under  discussion. 
M.  Briand,  as  a  confirmed  regionalist — is  he  not  a  supporter  of 
the  scrutin  de  Uste? — doubtless  leans  favourably  towards  a 
system  which  will  provide  groups  of  Departments  with  executive 
machinery  capable  of  dealing  with  the  more  pressing  problems. 
Is  there  need  of  labour  for  farming  operations?  Then  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  depot  can  be  appealed  to  to  provide  men  for  the 
work.  Is  there  need  of  trains  or  horses  and  carts?  Then  the 
new  local  body  can  serve  as  the  medium  for  the  application. 

Discussions  in  Parliament  and  the  last  statement  of  the 
Minister  of  War  show  how’  this  state  of  affairs  is  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  and  though  it  is  clear  that,  in  call¬ 
ing  up  their  last  Eeserves  and  in  anticipating  the  incorporation 
of  their  young  soldiers,  the  French  are  taking  every  precaution, 
the  economic  interests  of  the  country  are  being  also  considered. 
The  military  mobilisation  is  being  followed  by  the  agricultural 
mobilisation,  and,  in  insisting  upon  it,  the  Chamber  has  given 
proof  of  what  cynics  would  call  unwonted  patriotism.  It  is 
comforting,  indeed,  to  know  that  the  war  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
absorb  all  the  energies  of  the  country.  Whilst  commerce  and 
industry  are  evidently  secondary  in  importance,  they  must  not 
be  neglected  on  that  account.  A  spirit  of  organisation,  indeed, 
has  arisen  out  of  the  war  surprising  to  those  whose  knowledge  of 
the  French  is  derived  from  superficial  or  merely  humorous 
historians. 

The  French,  indeed,  have  not  improvised  the  vast  military 
monument  which  rears  its  imposing  fagade  to  the  enemy.  Each 
brick  in  that  monument  has  been  carefully  chosen  and  its  place 
marked  on  the  appointed  plan.  Here  is  no  improvisation,  as  has 
been  rashly  declared,  but  a  very  subtle  scheme  of  organisation— 
the  improvisation  has  consisted  in  “the  will  to  organise.”  And 
it  is  that  will  to  organise  which  has  transformed  the  French, 
for,  as  history  has  shown,  their  speed  is  unrivalled  in  coining  to 
a  decision.  They  have  the  faculty  of  realisation  which  w'e  more 
solid  English  possess  not,  or  arrive  at  only  after  much  difficulty. 
And  when  the  situation  is  clearly  seen,  the  French  make  instant 
appeal  to  their  common  sense,  that  common  sense  which  is  never 
far  from  the  surface  of  things,  even  wffien  it  wears  an  aspect 
of  amazing  and  dazzling  inconsequence.  It  is  possible  to  argue 
that  the  Great  Eevolution  was  merely  an  explosion  of  common 
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sense — the  realisation  of  the  ill,  and  then  the  swift  determination 
to  end  it.  But  whether  we  accept  the  theory  or  not,  there  must 
be  ever  present  to  our  minds  glaring  instances  of  common  sense 
on  the  part  of  our  neighbours  when,  judging  by  appearances,  we 
were  ready  to  charge  them  with  irresponsibility. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  war  the  solidarity  of  the  nation,  and  its 
magnificent  organisation  from  top  to  bottom,  are  just  instances 
of  that  calm,  considered  judgment  in  which  our  Allies,  until 
yesterday,  at  all  events,  were  considered  to  be  wanting.  In  pur¬ 
suance  of  that  organisation,  M.  Briand  and  his  colleagues  will 
be  called  to  consider  the  inner  working  of  the  war.  The  Cabinet, 
whatever  its  respectability  and  weight  in  the  country,  is  too 
cumbrous  for  the  quick  purposes  of  decision,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  Premier  will  form  a  small  council  on  the 
English  plan,  which  will  provide  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Nor 
is  this  shrewd  statesman  likely  to  imitate  the  mistake  of  the 
Aulic  Council,  which  in  its  mediaeval  exclusivity  shut  its  ears 
to  wise  advice.  Perhaps  the  constant  conference  between 
London  and  Paris  is  the  better  way,  for  although  history  provides 
lamentable  examples  of  Coalitions  floundering  their  way  to  defeat 
through  the  quagmire  of  diplomacy  and  divided  interests,  still 
the  record  of  the  invasion  of  France  herself  will  show  that  even 
Allies  can  overcome  their  natural  tendency  to  play  for  their  own 
hand  and  work  to  a  single  end.  Where  they  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  this,  victory  has  attended  them.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  instances  of  the  reverse  are  provided  by  the  campaigns 
of  Napoleon,  who  used  a  master’s  skill  in  setting  his  enemies  by 
the  ears.  Profiting  by  their  confusion,  he  was  able  to  push  home 
his  own  advantage  by  a  brilliant  use  of  “interior  lines.” 

M.  Briand,  whose  record  has  been  sketched  here  with  summary 
directness,  may  be  expected  to  profit  by  the  great  spirit  of 
patriotism  that  events  have  aroused  in  his  country,  and  in  so 
doing  go  down  to  history  as  a  standard-bearer  of  victory.  And 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  chosen  his  collaborators  is  an  earnest 
of  his  skill  in  government.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  w'ar  has 
bridged  the  Straits  as  no  other  event  could  have  done,  and  has 
given  a  common  and  irresistible  impulse  to  the  two  Cabinets. 

Charles  Dawbarn. 


DICKENS  AND  THE  WAK. 


If  there  be  one  form  of  error  more  gratuitous  than  prophecy— 
that  baneful  habit  which  drives  us  to  interpret  the  vast  unex¬ 
plored  future  in  the  terms  of  our  own  fleeting  experience— it  is 
the  besetting  sin  of  reading  into  present  difficulties  the  neglected 
wisdom  and  the  unheeded  warnings  of  the  past.  We  are  all  of 
us,  alas,  familiar  with  those  friends  in  council  who  find  in  our 
own  trouble  merely  the  justification  for  their  foresight,  and  who 
rejoice,  more  or  less  decently,  at  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  which 
our  misfortunes  exemplify.  But  need  I  say  no  such  purpose 
animates  me  in  writing  this  article?  To  set  out  Dickens’s 
neglected  warnings  on  the  question  of  national  defence,  or  to  do 
more  than  recall  ^  his  forgotten  plea  for  national  preparedness, 
would  avail  little.  Eecrimination,  as  the  Prime  Minister  reminds 
us,  will  not  serve  at  the  present  time.  What  we  need  is  not 
so  much  a  conviction  of  sin,  and  a  realisation  of  our  past  short¬ 
comings,  as  the  strength  and  inspiration  to  overcome  our  present 
difficulties.  We  may  draw  both  in  abundance  from  Dickens. 
It  is  not  merely  that  he  had  an  extraordinarily  vivid  insight 
into  modern  England — into  the  England  that  is  still  with  us— 
the  point  is  that  he  typifies  more  than  any  other  author  certain 
qualities  of  our  race,  whose  re-assertion  at  the  present  crisis  is, 
in  sober  earnest,  essential  to  our  success.  Our  real  danger  at 
this  hour,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  under  the  pressure  of  events 
formidable  enough  to  summon  all  our  reserves  of  energy  and 
endurance,  we  may  listen  to  strange  voices  of  panic  and  despair, 
and  lose  much  of  the  old  serenity  of  spirit  and  tenacity  of  pur¬ 
pose  that  marked  us  of  yore  in  all  times  of  peril.  If  we  do  that, 
we  are  lost,  because  the  task  before  us  is  both  a  grim  and  a  stupen- 

(1)  As  long  ago  as  May,  1856,  Charles  Dickens  was  insisting  that  an 
“ .  .  .  army  and  navy  I  know  will  both  be  necessary ;  but  I  was  thinking  .  .  • 
that  our  good  friends  and  allies  the  people  of  France  can  move  in  concert,  in 
large  bodies  and  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms.  ...  I  find  that  this 
characteristic  is  not  peculiar  to  my  friends  the  French,  but  belongs  more  or 
less  to  all  the  peoples  of  Europe ;  whereof  the  English  are  the  only  people 
possessing  the  peculiarity  of  being  quite  untrained  in  the  power  of  associating: 
to  defend  themselves,  their  children,  their  women,  and  their  native  land.” 
Dickens  further  put  into  the  mouth  of  John  Bull  the  charge  that  the  aristocracy 
had  “  for  some  years  now,  discouraged  the  old  British  spirit  and  disarmed  the 
British  hand.”  He  continues:  “.  .  .  trust  your  countrymen  a  little — show 
some  greater  confidence  in  their  love  of  their  country  and  their  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign — think  more  of  the  peasants  and  less  of  the  pheasants  .  .  .  and  deign 
to  encourage  the  common  English  clay  to  become  moulded  into  so  much  of  a 
soldierly  shape  as  would  make  it  a  rampart  for  the  whole  Empire.  .  .  •” 
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dous  one.  More  than  any  other  author,  Dickens  can  arm  us 
for  it.  More  than  any  other  interpreter,  he  can  help  us  to  find 
ourselves  and  to  restore  to  us  our  lost  equanimity,  our  old  tran¬ 
quil  steadfastness,  our  surety  of  purpose,  and  our  buoyancy  of 
faith.  That  done,  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  go  forward  firmly 
and  confidently  on  the  path  to  victory. 

First,  then,  Dickens  was  remarkable — pre-eminent,  in  fact — 
for  just  that  very  quality  which  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  to-day, 
for  a  sanity  of  outlook  which  never  failed  to  inform  his  insight 
into  public  affairs.  “He  had,”  said  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  “extra¬ 
ordinary  common-sense  united  with  extraordinarily  uncommon 
sensibility.”  And  he  w'as  able,  therefore,  to  take  a  balanced  view 
even  of  a  situation  that  moved  him  profoundly.  One  of  the 
penalties  of  our  temporary  inability  to  “see  things  steadily,  and 
see  them  whole  ”  is  that  the  very  terms  we  use  in  the  contro¬ 
versies  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  war  become  either  quite 
meaningless  or  so  removed  from  their  true  significance  that  they 
really  mislead,  with  the  ironical  result  that  not  merely  are  the 
great  mass  of  Englishmen  to-day  divided  into  optimists  and 
pessimists,  but  the  first  term  is  taken  to  imply  a  general  con¬ 
currence  with  all  the  methods  which  our  Government  have  em¬ 
ployed  to  wage  the  war ;  while  the  other  is  held  to  signify  a 
critical  attitude  from  which  the  designation  of  “the  pessimist” 
might  be  held  to  absolve  him.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  Dickens  and 
consider  his  general  attitude  towards  life,  and  especially  towards 
the  political  problems  it  includes,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  how 
very  far  we  have  travelled  from  that  sanity  that  characterised 
him.  Dickens  most  emphatically  would  not  have  approved  or 
assented  to  the  manner  and  conduct  of  this,  the  greatest  cam¬ 
paign  we  ever  undertook,  and  yet  he  was,  beyond  all  question, 
an  optimist.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  most  profound  optimist  of 
his  time — a  time  when  men  believed  in  an  inevitable,  nay,  in¬ 
exorable  improvement ;  when  the  Spencerian  view  of  evolution, 
with  its  transmission  of  acquired  characteristics,  held  the  field, 
and  when  even  Tennyson  committed  himself  to  the  mechanical 
concept  of  progress  as  a  thing  that  was  quite  unavoidable  and 
independent  of  man  : — 


“  Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one 
Increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
With  the  process  of  the  suns.” 

I  rather  think  that  the  war,  with  its  appalling  atrocities,  its 
re-emergence  of  the  primitive  and  brutish  in  man,  and  its  swift 
reversion  to  type,  has  dealt  that  particular  superstition  its  coup 
I  de  grace.  The  optimism  which  believed  in  “something  not 
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ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness,”  is  dead.  But  the  older, 
saner,  and  far  healthier  optimism  that  animated  Dickens  through¬ 
out  his  life,  have  we  not  lost  that  also?  Dickens,  remember, 
did  not  share  the  mid-Victorian  belief  in  an  evolution  that  was 
independent  of  the  human  will  and  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
human  volition.  His  faith  was  in  human  nature,  and  it  was 
a  sane  faith,  for  he,  no  less  a  master  of  horror  than  of  humour, 
knew  well  its  depths,  knew  its  weaknesses  and  its  limitations 
as  well  as  its  strength.  Yet  realising  these  things  to  the  fullest 
extent  he  had  a  supreme  trust,  an  almost  measureless  confidence 
in  the  average  man.  “My  faith,”  he  said,  “in  the  people 
governing  is,  on  the  whole,  infinitesimal ;  my  faith  in  the  people 
governed  is,  on  the  whole,  illimitable.”  ^  And  the  war  surely  has 
vindicated  that  view  absolutely ;  for  if,  under  the  stress  of 
administrative  deadlocks  and  departmental  debacles,  our  faith 
in  the  bureaucracy  has  grown  “fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,”  at  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  common  people  have  come 
into  their  own.  The  war  has  been  a  triumph  for  the  Dickens 
type ;  for  men  like  Sam  Weller  and  Mark  Tapley,  Dick  Swiveller 
and  Joe  Gargery ;  men  whose  Cockney  wit  and  invincible 
insoiicinncc  come  back  to  us  from  the  trenches  with  all  the 
freshness  of  Dickens’s  own  heroes,  and  who  have  all  the  unfailing 
good  nature,  all  the  quiet  reserves  of  masterfulness  and  of  pur¬ 
pose  lurking  behind  their  blithe  and  cheery  unconcern.  Never 
before  has  “the  man  in  the  street”  been  so  supremely  vindicated, 
never  has  he  been  called  to  endure,  to  suffer,  and  to  achieve  as 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  never  has 
he  been  so  vilified  or  aspersed.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the 
situation  that  the  very  publicists  who  are  at  pains  to  prove  that 
the  Government  are  unworthy  of  the  nation  seek  to  show  at  the 
same  time  that  the  nation  is,  if  anything,  rather  more  unworthy 
of  the  Government.  The  German  Press  itself  has  not  exceeded 
in  violence  or  animosity  some  of  the  outpourings  that  I  have  in 
mind.  At  the  very  time  when  tens  of  thousands  of  the  middle 
classes  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  pay  their  way  and  to  bring 
up  their  families  respectably,  when  they  have  had  to  reduce 
expenditure  to  its  narrowest  limits  and  to  work  often  twice  as 
hard  for  less  money,  when  their  brothers,  sons  and  cousins  have 
been  facing  death  in  the  trenches,  they  have  been  traduced  as 
“slackers,”  “decadents,”  and  “unworthy  sons  of  Britain”! 
Admittedly  the  response  to  the  call  for  volunteers  has  been 
astounding.  Yet  one  might  suppose  that  the  call  had  altogether 
failed  were  one  to  judge  by  the  hysterical  denunciations  with 
which  we  are  all  unhappily  familiar.  The  campaign  has  been 
(1)  Birmingham,  1869. 
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conducted  with  a  fatuity  and  an  absence  of  humour  that  would 
have  moved  Dickens  to  shattering  laughter.  If  a  man  did  not 
go  to  the  war  he  was  a  traitor,  and  if  he  wore  a  straw  hat,  why, 
his  enormity  was  doubled,  while  if  the  “slacker”  dared  to  stroll 
by  the  river-side  on  Sunday,  after  a  heavy  week,  he  was  damned 
beyond  redemption.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  day  were  rainy 
and  he  stayed  at  home,  why,  then  he  had  been  shamed  into 
hiding !  And  so  on,  and  so  forth.  From  all  this  Dickens  would 
have  saved  us,  and  may  save  us  yet.  He  would  have  told  us 
that  not  thus  were  soldiers  made  and  victories  won.  He  knew 
his  fellow-countrymen  better  than  to  think  of  them  as  “slackers  ” 
and  traitors ;  he  knew  the  workman  too  well  to  imagine  that  he 
was  as  Alderman  Filey,  Mr.  Bounderby,  and  the  Press  that  shall 
be  nameless,  assert — drunken,  idle,  self-indulgent.  He  believed, 
as  I  believe,  in  the  inherent  virtue  and  capacity  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  in  their  readiness  to  suffer  and  to  endure ;  their 
cheerful  devotion  to  duty  and  their  splendid  power  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  Believing  in  these  things  he  would  have  told  us  to  go 
forward  and  conquer,  just  as  he  would  inevitably  have  reminded 
us  that  if  the  indictment  against  the  nation  held  true,  then  we 
were  doomed.  For  if  there  be  one  thing  certain,  it  is  that 
'  decadents  and  slackers  cannot  win  a  wrar,  or  for  the  matter  of 
that,  a  battle  !  In  a  word,  Dickens  would  have  delivered  us,  and 
may  deliver  us  yet,  from  that  most  mischievous  of  all  psycho¬ 
logical  maladies,  the  deadly  paralysis  of  the  will  which  follows 
inevitably  on  doubt,  detraction,  and  long-sustained  suggestion 
of  evil.  He  would  have  laughed  away  the  spell  that  has  made 
us  distrust  our  own  strength,  and  he  would  have  showm  us — 
nay,  has  he  not  already  done  so? — to  look  for  it  and  for  our 
redemption  in  eager  service,  in  efficient  organisation  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  in  an  irresistible  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  other  words,  “What  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  keep  up 
our  spirits  and  be  neighbourly.  We  shall  come  out  all  right  in 

!the  end,  never  fear.” 

What  would  follow,  not  on  a  formal  recognition  of  this  plea — 
that  w'e  have  already — but  on  a  real  acceptance,  a  vital  and  com¬ 
pelling  realisation  of  its  truth?  Surely  this  :  that,  not  merely 
would  the  nation  find  its  strength  immeasurably  increased,  but 
that  the  executive  would  possess  a  cohesion,  a  unity  of  purpose, 
an  authority  and  a  prestige  that  are  sadly  lacking  from  its  counsels 
to-day.  When  the  w’ar  burst  upon  Europe  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  and  encouraging  portents  w^as  the  complete  confidence 
that  existed  between  the  Executive  at  Downing  Street  and  the 
people  of  the  whole  Empire.  To-day  that  confidence  has  become 

t  blurred.  All  sorts  of  mephitic  vapours,  of  poisonous  gases,  and 
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of  miasmic  clouds  charged  with  evil  suggestion  and  unworthy 
doubts  are  rising  almost  daily  in  gathering  density,  so  that  they 
threaten  to  blind  our  clearness  of  vision  and  to  dull  the  edge  of 
our  enthusiasm.  There  is  grave  danger  in  all  this.  As  Von 
Hindenburg  has  truly  told  us  :  “The  war  will  be  won  by  the 
nation  with  the  steadiest  nerves.”  That  “all  the  misbelieving 
and  black  horde  of  Fears  and  Sorrows  that  infest  the  Soul” 
detract  from  those  subtle  psychic  forces  which  go  to  make  up  a 
nation’s  will-power  and  resolution,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
whatever.  Now,  frankly,  for  this  condition  of  affairs  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  blame  not  so  much  the  Censorship,  as  the  demon  of 
distrust  that  has  crept  into  its  management.  That  a  Censor— 
a  military  Censor — is  necessary,  no  one  worth  counting  will  deny, 
but  the  point  is  that  the  function  of  such  an  authority  should  be 
to  protect  our  troops  against  the  enemy  by  stopping  that  enemy 
from  obtaining  information.  That  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  institution,  but  this  has  most  manifestly  been  for¬ 
gotten,  if  not  abandoned,  and  to-day  the  Censor  seeks,  not  to 
save  our  forces  from  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  but  to  save  our 
Government  from  an  attack  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
he  deletes  a  portion  of  a  message  he  is  thinking,  not  of  the 
German  General  Staff,  but  of  English  public  opinion.  He  is 
carrying  out  that  most  mischievous  dictum  of  Lord  Buckmaster, 
who  opined,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  on  no  account  must  the 
British  public  be  “unduly  depressed.”  Had  Lord  Buckmaster 
understood,  even  faintly,  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  he  would  have  known  that  no  news  of  defeat  or  of 
disaster,  of  bungling  administration  or  of  failures  in  generalship 
— that  not  by  such  news  as  this  could  the  England  of  Dickens 
be  depressed.  News  of  defeat  serves  only  to  rally  men  of  our  race, 
to  make  them  set  their  teeth  and  square  their  shoulders.  There 
is  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  by  which  they  can  be  “unduly 
depressed,”  and  that  is  the  very  w’ay  chosen  by  Lord  Buckmaster. 
Keep  the  British  public  without  adequate  information ;  feed  them 
on  false  hopes ;  tell  them  only  what  you  think  they  would  like 
to  know;  that  successes  have  been  won,  but  not  at  what  cost; 
that  the  enemy  is  falling  back,  when  in  reality  he  is  holding  his 
ground ;  that  victory  is  in  sight,  when  it  is  actually  far,  far 
removed ;  and  then  let  the  antidote  to  all  this  reach  them  through 
sources  that  strain  and  distort  the  facts  and  exaggerate  the 
circumstances  as  violently  in  the  other  direction,  and  you  will 
depress  the  British  people  more  than  a  dozen  defeats  in  the  field. 
Your  failure  to  trust  them  will  be  followed  by  a  growing  suspicion 
on  their  part  that  will  leave  them  the  prey  of  the  first  clever  mar¬ 
plot  who  is  out  to  create  dissension.  Suspicion  and  paralysing 
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distrust,  so  mortifying  to  our  pride  and  perplexing  to  our  counsels, 
will  have  crept  in,  until  we  have  reached  that  most  supremely 
paradoxical  position,  when  the  height  of  good  citizenship  is  un¬ 
broken  silence,  and  a  resolute  acquiescence  in  patent  blunders  the 
true  hall-mark  of  patriotism  :  when  to  inspire,  to  suggest,  and  to 
criticise  is  to  run  the  risk  of  being  suspect  of  pessimism,  and  to 
be  silent,  impassive,  inarticulate,  is  to  be  an — optimist ! 

Now  I  need  hardly  stay  to  point  out  the  ironic  inversion  of  the 
terms  here  involved.  It  is,  of  course,  always  the  optimist  who 
talks,  urges,  criticises,  suggests,  and  always  the  pessimist  who 
shrugs  and  is  silent.  I  only  do  so  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have,  in  this  very  confusion,  the  key  to  all  the  troubles  that 
beset  and  are  now  blunting  our  national  consciousness.  When 
the  optimist  is  enjoined  to  a  silence  that  is  broken  constantly 
by  the  lamentations  of  the  Jeremiahs,  then,  indeed,  we  may  see 
how  much  we  have  lost  when  we  surrendered  that  belief  in  our 
own  people  for  which  Dickens  stood.  The  fact  is  that  only  a 
people  supremely  confident  in  its  own  strength  can  afford  to 
engage  in  that  healthy  and  robust,  though,  of  course,  reasoned 
criticism,  that  a  great  war  demands  even  more  imperatively  than 
a  long  peace.  Without  that  confidence  there  will  always  be  a 
fear,  not  that  the  criticism  uttered  will  turn  out  to  be  false,  but 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  too  true ;  and  only  a  people  conscious  of 
their  own  strength  and  confident  of  themselves  care  for  truth 
when  it  is  unpalatable.  Had  Dickens  lived  to-day,  he  would,  we 
may  be  certain,  not  merely  have  pressed  his  criticisms  against 
the  Executive,  as  he  did  during  the  Crimean  campaign ;  he  would 
have  insisted  on  the  right  and  duty  of  all  citizens  to  join  him  in 
the  demand  for  efficiency.  That  was  the  course  he  followed  when, 
with  Lord  Lytton  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  with  men  of  all  parties  and 
of  none,  he  threw  himself  into  the  agitation  that  killed  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  Ministry  and  roused  the  country  against  its  follies 
and  omissions.  The  forceful  and  earnest  speeches  he  made,  the 
brilliant  articles  he  wrote  during  that  famous  agitation  bear  no 
resemblance,  need  I  say,  to  some  of  the  attacks,  intemperate  and 
ill-reasoned,  that  have  been  directed  against  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration.  But  why  is  that  ?  Why  has  the  present  agitation  lacked 
so  much  in  authority  and  distinction  ?  The  reason  appears  to  me 
to  be  simple.  In  Dickens’s  time  it  wms  possible  to  turn  out  one 
Ministry  and  put  in  another  during  the  course  of  a  great  war, 
and  to  permit  of  Parliamentary  criticism  and  of  Press  discussion ; 
in  a  word,  to  face  the  facts  without  breaking  up  that  national 
^  unity  which  then,  as  now,  was  essential  to  victory.  But  to-day 
men  of  weight  and  of  experience  in  public  affairs  forbear  to 
[  criticise,  not  because  they  believe  in  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
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Coalition,  but  because  they  have  adopted  the  despairing  view 
that  no  alternative  to  the  Cabinet  exists.  Criticism  has  been  left 
to  men  of  violent  methods  and  of  unreliable  intelligence.  When 
on  occasions  their  attacks  have  got  home,  then  their  very  force¬ 
fulness  has  actually  defeated  their  ends,  for  the  fear  of  a  dis¬ 
ruption  has  united  men  of  the  most  diverse  temperaments  and 
capacities  in  support  of  a  Ministry  over  which  they  possibly 
secretly  shrug,  and  of  which  they  sometimes  despair. 

Frankly,  I  think,  had  the  country  partaken  more  of  the  spirit 
of  Dickens,  had  it  apprehended  more  clearly  where  its  true 
reserves  of  energy  and  capacity  lay,  had  it  realised  a  little  more 
vividly  the  extreme  limitations,  not  to  say  glaring  inadequacies 
of  the  politicians,  and  recognised  the  capacity  and  value  of  men 
far  removed  from  the  squabbles  and  intrigues  of  politics,  but  who 
have  “made  good”  in  the  real  work  of  the  great  world  outside 
St.  Stephens  :  of  men — to  take  a  few  names  at  random — like  Sir 
Charles  Macara,  Lord  Sydenham,  Sir  Edward  Holden — had  the 
nation,  in  fact,  realised  its  own  strength,  and  were  it  even  now 
to  do  so,  we  should  hear  far  less  of  the  “inevitability”  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  criticism  of  their  actions  would  grow  in  weight, 
influence,  and  authority.  We  might,  if  the  dearth  of  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  in  these  poor  little  islands  became  glaringly 
apparent,  call  in  from  the  Colonies  some  of  the  men  who  have 
demonstrated  their  supreme  capacity  out  yonder.  One  name  is 
so  obvious  that  I  need  hardly  suggest  it.  But,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  quite  confident  that  men  more  than  adequate  to  the  task 
could  be  found  here  in  our  midst ;  when  it  is  suggested  to  me 
that  our  present  -governors  are  simply  irreplaceable,  I  recall,  not 
without  amusement,  that  satire  of  Dickens  on  English  politics: 
“Sir  Thomas  Coodle  would  go  out  and  Sir  Thomas  Noodle  would 
not  come  in,  and  as  there  was  nobody  in  the  country  to  speak  of 
but  Noodle  and  Coodle,  things  looked  in  a  bad  way.” 

Dickens  would  have  saved  us  from  such  absurdities.  Were 
he  with  us  in  the  flesh  to-day,  he  would  have  told  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  trust  the  people  first  and  last,  and  that  only  that  way 
lay  national  safety  and  security.  He  would  have  told  the  people 
to  demand  efficiency,  while  disowning  w'ild,  hectic  attacks  on 
authority.  He  would  have  scouted  the  idea  that  only  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  was  the  wisdom  necessary  for  our  salvation  to 
be  found.  Above  all,  he  would  have  made  us  believe  again  in 
ourselves,  and  in  doing  that  he  would  have  brought  us  perceptibly 
nearer  victory ;  for  he  would,  with  magic  wand,  have  conjured 
forth  those  qualities  of  our  race  that  have  always  encompassed 
it  in  the  past.  W.  Walter  Crotch 

(President  oj  The  Dickens  Fellowship). 
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There  is  no  war  poet  in  our  language  like  Byron.  He  is  the 
English  Tyrtaeus.  Others  have  war,  so  to  speak,  outside  them  : 
war  is  inside  Byron.  Battle  ran  in  his  veins.  True,  he  died 
within  sight  only  of  the  promised  fighting-land  which  he  might 
not  enter.  But  from  time  to  time  he  had  borne  a  part  in  several 
affrays,  and  covertly,  in  one  abortive  revolution,  while  in  every 
situation  of  his  life  he  was  a  born  combatant.  That  is  what 
gives  such  actuality  to  his  war  muse.  Byron  was  never  inspired 
by  what  he  had  not  experienced  actually  or  potentially.  In 
every  direction  his  verse  was  always  the  vent  of  his  feelings,^  and 
in  his  letters  we  find  the  same  free,  uncompromising  expressive¬ 
ness.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  resemble  Shake¬ 
speare,  also  a  great  w^ar  poet,  though  never  a  professional  warrior. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  rest.  Scott,  the  superb  reanimator ;  Southey 
and  Campbell,  lyrical  essayists,  as  it  were,  of  warfare ;  Words¬ 
worth,  its  serraoniser ;  before  these,  Thomson  who,  in  his  “Rule 
Britannia,”  struck  the  full  chord  of  patriotism ;  and  Tennyson 
who,  with  all  his  exquisite  aptness,  rarely  seems  in  the  thick 
of  the  fray.  We  cannot  imagine  any  of  these  leading  a  forlorn 
hope  as  Byron  did,  and  not  one  of  them  is  passionate  or  even 
pugnacious.  With  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  passion,  pug¬ 
nacity,  w'ere  instincts.  He  tingles  with  them.  His  love  of 
freedom  is  never  passive,  never  civic.  Nor,  if  some  war  poets 
have  excelled  him  in  artistry  of  expression,  can  one  of  them 
approach  him  in  vividness,  intensity,  vehemence,  and  imagery. 
His  force  is  elemental.  Like  the  lightning,  he  darts  from  the 
clouds  of  conflict  and  bursts  on  a  scene  which  he  leaves  lurid 
behind  him.  With  the  struggle,  the  throb,  the  adventure,  the 
desolation,  he  is  thoroughly  at  one.  “My  blood,”  he  tells  us 
twice  over,  “is  all  meridian”  ; 

“Never  fanned 

By  the  bleak  wind  that  fills  the  Polar  sea.” 

He  has  tried,  tasted,  tested  all  with  immense  eagerness  : 

“ .  .  .  All  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave. 

....  He  ransacked  all  below. 

And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe. 

(1)  “  But  then  the  fact’s  a  fact  and  ’tis  the  part 
Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 
Whene’er  he  can,  for  there  is  little  art 
In  leaving  verse  more  free  from  the  restriction 
Of  truth  than  prose.  ...” 
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No  tame,  trite  medium;  for  his  feelings  wrought 
In  that  intenseness  an  escape  from  thought.” 

As  he  sang  of  Napoleon  : 

“And  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell.” 


He  is  in  sympathy  with  every  convulsion  of  Nature  and  human 
nature.  Indeed,  they  are  his  affinities.  And  that  is  why  his 
appeal  is  so  w'orld-wide. 

There  is  no  battle-scene  in  literature  half  so  famous  as  the 
Waterloo  stanzas  in  “Childe  Harold.”  It  is  so  familiar  as  to 
have  become  part  of  our  being.  There  is  no  need  to  quote 
“There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night”  ascending  through 
swift  Eiction,  and  by  miracles  of  movement,  up  to  the  heights  of 
heroism,  yet  attuned  to  the  tenderest  tremolo  of  pathos.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  last  meditative  stanzas  are  less  intimately  remem¬ 
bered,  and  well  do  they  befit  the  colossal  tragedies  that  benumb 
us  to-day  : 


bi 


“They  mourn  but  smile  at  length;  and  smiling  mourn: 

The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall; 

The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn; 

The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness;  the  ruined  wall 

Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone; 

The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral; 

The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  though  brokenly  live  on.” 
*  * 
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“  There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair. 

Vitality  of  poison — a  quick  root. 

Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches.  .  .  .” 

Take  once  more,  in  a  far  lesser  degree  and  on  another  scale, 
his  impression,  indeed  his  impersonation,  of  the  battle  of 
Thrasimene  in  “Childe  Harold.”  All  that  he  knew  of  it  was 
from  his  schooldays,  but  what  schoolboy  ever  realised  it  “with 
half  the  glow  or  a  quarter  of  the  energy  ”  ? 


“  For  there  the  Carthaginian’s  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore. 

Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files. 

And  torrents  swollen  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 

Reek  through  the  sultry  plain  with  legions  scattered  o’er, 

“Like  to  a  forest  felled  by  mountain  winds; 

And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day; 

And  such  the  frenzy  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage  that,  beneath  the  fray. 

An  earthquake  reeled  unheededly  away. 

None  feel  stern  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 

And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding  sheet. 

Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  meet. 
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“  The  earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  eternity.  They  saw 
The  ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessel;  Nature’s  law, 

In  them  suspended,  recked  not  of  the  awe 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the  birds 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge,  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests,  and  bellowing  herds 
Stumble  o’er  heaving  plains,  and  man’s  dread  hath  no  words.” 

Here  we  get  the  keen  impact  of  a  great  impression.  The  con¬ 
centration  of  the  death  grapple  is  breathlessly  imaged.  Set  by 
lines  like  these,  how  tame,  how  suburban  seems  “On  Linden 
when  the  sun  was  low,”  or  “’Twas  a  famous  victory,”  or  “Our 
bugles  sang  truce,”  or  : 

"...  Fleet  the  Tartar’s  reinless  steed. 

But  fleeter  far  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 

Which  from  Siberian  caves  the  monarch  freed. 

And  sent  them  forth  with  squadrons  of  their  kind. 

And  bade  the  snow  their  ample  backs  bestride. 

And  to  the  battle  ride.” 

I  wonder  how  many  will  remember  that  this  “Of  the  French 
Army  in  Eussia”  is  by  Wordsw'orth — no  isolated  instance  of  a 
bard  so  contemplative  and  undramatic.  More  than  once  Words¬ 
worth  has  hymned  Freedom,  but  what  that  he  ever  wrote  of 
aspiring  and  inspiring  liberty  can  match  Byron’s  ringing  : 

“Spirit  of  Freedom!  When  on  Phyle’s  brow 
Thou  sat’st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train. 

Could ’st  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain? 

Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain. 

But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o’er  thy  land; 

Nor  rise  thy  sons  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 

I  Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand; 

I  From  birth  till  death  enslaved;  in  word,  in  deed  unmanned. 

“  Hereditary  bondsmen  !  Know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  blow’? 

By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought. 

Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?  No! 

True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low. 

But  not  for  you  will  Freedom’s  altars  flame, 
i  Shade  of  the  Helots!  Triumph  o’er  your  foe! 

Greece,  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same. 

Thy  glorious  day  is  o’er  but  not  thy  years  of  shame.” 

Or  hear  him  again  superbly  indignant  in  his  far  less  familiar 
‘‘Ode  on  Venice”  : 

“There  is  no  hope  for  nations!  Search  the  page 
Of  many  thousand  years  and  the  daily  scene, 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age. 

The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been 
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Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little;  still  we  lean 
On  things  which  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Ye  see  and  read, 

Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed. 

Save  the  few  spirits — who,  despite  of  all. 

And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engendered 
By  the  down-thundering  of  the  prison-waU, 

And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tendered. 

Gushing  from  Freedom’s  fountains,  when  the  crowd, 
Maddened  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud. 

And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain, 

Heavy  and  sore.  .  .  . 

Yes  1  the  few  spirits  who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  from  Nature’s  laws. 

Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass  and  leave  the  Earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers  and  again  put  forth 
Cities  and  generations — fair  when  free — 

For,  Tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee.’’ 

It  was  the  fight  for  freedom  that  Byron  loved  :  otherwise  for 
him,  as  for  many  a  more  pious  poet : 

“  The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore.’’ 

Wars — 

”...  Except  in  Freedom’s  battles. 

Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  murder’s  rattles. 

“And  such  they  are,  and  such  they  will  be  found. 

Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 

Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground, 

Which  breathes  of  Nations  saved,  not  worlds  undone. 
How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound  I 
While  the  mere  victors  may  appal  or  stun 
The  servile  or  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 
A  watchword  till  the  future  shall  be  free.’’ 

How  often  is  “Don  Juan”  reproached  with  a  mockery  both 
callous  and  careless,  yet  from  its  weeping  laughter — “And  if  I 
laugh  at  any  mortal  thing,  ’tis  that  I  may  not  weep” — as  from 
its  fine  irony  it  is  that  these  noble  lines  proceed.  For  Byron 
Greece,  it  is  true,  typified  the  freeman’s  cause,  but  none  the  less 
the  fanatic  loyalty  of  old  Turkish  courage  always  made  its  appeal 
Not  long  after  the  lines  above  recalled  comes  the  prolonged  recital 
of  the  Siege  of  Ismail — a  good  instance  of  Byron’s  vibratin? 
realism.  It  starts  with  some  typical  stanzas — both  prose  anJ 
lK)etry — which  lead  up  to  horror,  then  satire,  and  then  the 
inevitable  dramatisation  : 
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“The  column  ordered  on  the  assault  scarce  passed 
Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toises, 

When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last, 

Answering  the  Christian  thunder  with  like  voices  : 

Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced. 

Which  rocked  as  ’twere  between  the  mighty  noises; 

While  the  whole  rampart  blazed  like  Etna  when 
The  restless  Titan  hiccups  in  his  den. 

“And  one  enormous  shout  of  ‘  Allah!  ’  rose 
In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  e’en  the  roar 
Of  war’s  most  mortal  engines  to  their  foes 
Hurling  defiance;  city,  stream,  and  shore 
Resounded  ‘Allah!  ’,  and  the  clouds,  which  close 
With  thickening  canopy  the  conflict  o’er, 

Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.  Hark!  through 
All  sounds  it,  ‘  Allah,  Allah,  Hu!  ’ 

*  *  *  *  * 

“There  the  still  varying  pangs  which  multiply 
Until  their  very  number  makes  men  hard 
By  the  infinities  of  agony 
Which  meet  the  gaze,  whate’er  it  may  regard — 

The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 
Turned  back  within  its  socket — these  reward 
Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 
May  win,  perhaps,  a  riband  at  the  breast.” 

And  later  on,  when  the  capture  of  the  town  lets  free  both  his 
realism  and  sarcasm,  how  pitilessly  true  are  the  description  and 
the  reflection. 

He  is  under  no  illusions  : 

***** 

“Ismail’s  no  more!  The  crescent’s  silver  bow 
Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o’er  the  field. 

But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore  :  the  glow 
Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water. 

Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

“All  that  the  mind  could  shrink  from  of  excesses; 

All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad; 

All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man’s  distresses; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad; 

All  that  defies  the  worst  and  which  pen  expresses; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  hell — mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse — 

Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose.’’ 

There  is  a  fine  if  rhetorical  battle-scene  in  the  “Corsair”  also, 
but  the  “Giaour”  presents  Byron  as  war  poet  at  his  best.  The 
passage  and  its  simile  are  magnificent  in  its  swing  and  sugges¬ 
tion  : 

i  “As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean, 

[  In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming, 
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As  the  sea-tide’s  opposing  motion, 

In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 

Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood, 

In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood. 

While  eddying  whirl  and  breaking  wave. 

Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave; 

Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash. 

The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o’er  the  shore. 

That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar; 

Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 

Thus  join  the  bands  whom  mutual  wrong. 

And  fate,  and  fury,  drive  along. 

The  bickering  sabre’s  shivering  jar; 

And  pealing  wide  or  ringing  near 
Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear. 

The  death  shot  hissing  from  afar; 

The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war. 

Reverberate  along  the  vale, 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd’s  tale.” 

What  of  its  kind  can  exceed  all  this  hurry  of  elements  with 
its  toss  and  tumult,  its  climax  of  supreme  thrill?  How  fine  is 
“The  lightnings  of  the  waters,”  how  terse  in  terror  “The  shock, 
the  shout,  the  groan  of  war.”  There  is  another  passage  far  less 
sensitive,  but  alive  with  a  like  quiver  in  “The  Siege  of  Corinth”: 

“  The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 
As  if  that  morn  were  a  jocuiid  one. 

Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 
The  Morning  from  her  mantle  grej'. 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 

Hark  to  the  trump  and  the  drum, 

And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn. 

And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they’re  borne. 

And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude’s  hum. 

And  the  clash  and  the  shout,  ‘They  come!  They  come! 

The  horse  tails  are  plucked  from  the  ground,  and  the  sword 
From  its  sheath;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for  the  word. 
Tartar  and  Spalii  and  Turcoman, 

Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  tlie  van; 

Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain, 

That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain. 

***■)(•*•*■ 

“The  steeds  are  all  bridled  and  snort  to  the  rein; 

Curved  is  each  neck  and  flowing  each  mane. 

****** 

“  The  cannon  are  pointed  and  ready  to  roar. 


And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before  : 

Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar.” 

****** 

And  so  forth,  according  to  the  order,  not  of  Melchisedec,  but 
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Lord  Byron  with  his  scimitar.  But  there  is  finer  than  this  and 
less  in  the  staccato  vein  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  canto  of  “Don 
Juan  ”  : 

“Hark,  through  the  silence  of  the  dull,  cold  night 
The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank! 

Lol  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 
Along  the  leaguer ’d  wall  and  bristly  bank 
Of  the  armed  river,  while  with  straggling  light 
The  stars  peep  through  the  vapour  dim  and  dank 
Which  curls  in  curious  wreaths  : — How  soon  their  smokes 
Of  Hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  cloak !  ” 

How  many  an  unhackneyable  war  appeal  or  war  revival  stays 
with  us  through  his  wild  magic !  There  are  the  ringing 
resonances  about  Napoleon,  the  much-quoted  “Destruction  of 
Sennacherib  ”  : 

“  And  there  lay  the  rider,  distorted  and  pale. 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail. 

And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 

The  lances  uplifted,  the  trumpet  unblown.” 

And  the  preceding  “Angel  of  Death”  stanza,  which  is  fully  as 
famous  as  Sterne’s  prose  Angel  of  Eecord.  There  is  “The 
Isles  of  Greece,”  there  are  the  renowned  lines  on  Salamis.  Is 
there  anyone  who  spreads  such  a  stirring  sense  of  war’s  triumphs 
and  agonies  as  Byron,  who  brings  us  into  so  close  a  contact  with 
the  fray?  Who  more  than  he  would  have  welcomed  the  gigantic 
grapple  in  which  every  knight  is  now  breaking  a  lance,  and  every 
home  a  heart  for  freedom?  Would  he  were  alive  to  lend  us  the 
inspiration  of  his  magnetism  and  his  muse  !  The  very  last  poem 
he  ever  wrote — that  more  inspired  perhaps  than  any  by  a  noble 
sense  of  sacrifice — relates  him  to  the  supreme  struggle  of  to-day  : 

“If  thou  regret ’st  thy  youth,  why  live? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here  : — Up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath. 

“  Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier’s  grave,  for  thee  the  best. 

Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 

And  take  thy  rest.” 


Walter  Sichel. 
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Having  read  at  different  times  nearly  everything  that  has  been 
written  or  said  about  Dr.  Johnson,  including  the  Selection  of 
Johnson  Club  Papers  published  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the 
exhaustive  anthology  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Biron,  I  think  there  is  still 
one  trait  in  his  character  that  has  escaped  analysis,  or  at  least 
adequate  attention — his  deep  and  abiding  cynicism.  The  quarrel 
between  the  w’orld  and  the  cynics  is  as  old  as  the  world  itself. 
Gibbon  said  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  first  Christians 
to  make  themselves  agreeable  in  this  world.  It  is  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  cynic  to  make  himself  agreeable  in  this  or  any  other 
world.  His  business  is  to  seek  and  to  speak  the  truth,  which  all 
women  and  most  men  hate,  as  the  devil  dreads  holy  water.  The 
difficulty  of  persuading  men  and  women  that  a  thing  is  not 
necessarily  true,  because  it  would  be  ripping  if  it  were  true,  is 
infinite.  Lord  Morley  said  a  year  or  tvro  ago,  in  an  address  to 
Manchester  University,  that  the  difference  between  an  educated 
and  an  uneducated  man  is  that  the  educated  man  knows  when  a 
thing  is  proved  and  when  it  is  not,  while  the  uneducated  man 
has  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  proof.  The  Cynic  wants  things 
to  be  proved,  and  as  proof  is  seldom  obtainable,  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  unproved  is  that  of  Hume  and  Huxley,  of  two  im¬ 
probabilities  choose  the  less.  If  he  is  forced  to  draw  inferences 
about  human  conduct,  the  Cynic  assumes  the  simpler,  better 
proved,  or  if  you  will,  lower  motives  of  fear,  avarice,  or  lust.  In 
short,  the  difference  between  the  Cynics  and  the  majority  of  their 
fellows  is  the  old  dispute  between  Eealism  and  Bomanticism  or 
Idealism.  Illustration  is  easier  than  definition,  and  the  quint¬ 
essence  of  eighteenth-century  cynicism  has  always  seemed  to  me 
contained  in  Sheridan’s  saying  that  “when  a  scandalous  story  is 
believed  against  you  there  is  no  consolation  like  the  consciousness 
of  having  deserved  it.”  To  take  a  topic  of  the  hour,  the  Eoman- 
ticists  say  that  married  men  have  recruited  more  numerously 
than  bachelors  from  a  higher  sense  of  civic  duty  :  the  Cynics  say 
they  have  done  so  to  escape  from  their  wives.  I  am  a  humble 
disciple  of  the  Cynic  school,  and  if  I  had  a  wife  I  should  imme¬ 
diately  seek  the  cannon’s  mouth. 

With  regard  to  life,  Johnson  was  a  realist  :  he  was  one  who 
asked  for  proofs ;  he  had  no  illusions  about  the  human  kind :  he 
saw  men  and  women,  not  as  they  would  like  to  be  seen,  but  as 
they  are.  His  cynicism  was,  however,  distinguished  from  that 
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of  the  other  great  Realists  by  two  notes,  his  want  of  humour  and 
his  belief  in  the  supernatural.  Cynicism  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  a  disbelief  in  revealed  religion,  and  a  saturating 
sense  of  humour,  as  in  Swift  (who  believed  firmly  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  in  little  else),  in  Voltaire,  in  Byron,  and  in 
Carlyle.  Johnson  had  plenty  of  wit,  but  a  frequently  deficient 
sense  of  humour.  When  he  said  that  a  woman  had  a  sound 
bottom  of  common  sense,  and  everybody,  even  the  prudish 
Hannah  More,  giggled,  he  asked  angrily:  “Where’s  the  merri¬ 
ment?  I  say  the  woman  was  fundamentally  sensible.”  His 
religion  Johnson  kept  locked  up  in  a  dark  room,  which  he  entered 
in  fear,  like  a  child,  without  a  candle.  If  you  told  Johnson  there 
had  been  an  earthquake  at  Lisbon  he  would  say  :  “I  do  not 
believe  it,  sir.  Depend  upon  it,  had  there  been  an  earthquake 
at  Lisbon,  the  town  would  have  been  crowded  with  Portuguese 
refugees.  Do  not  tell  that  story  again,  sir;  you  cannot  think 
how  poor  a  figure  you  make  in  telling  it.”  But  if  you  told  him 
that  Lord  Lyttelton  had  seen  the  vision  of  a  woman,  just  before 
:  he  died,  who  predicted  the  event ;  or  that  a  waiter  at  the  Hum- 
mums,  where  Mrs.  Johnson  used  to  go  to  be  cupped,  had  seen 
'  the  ghost  of  a  dead  woman  in  the  cellar,  he  drank  it  in  eagerly. 
Of  the  Lyttelton  ghost  story  he  said  to  Dr.  Adams,  the  Master 
of  Pembroke  :  “It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that  has 
happened  in  my  day.  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears  from  his 
uncle,  Lord  Westcote.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  every  evidence  of 
7  the  spiritual  world ,  that  I  am  willing  to  believe  it.”  The  Master 
■  said  mildly  :  “You  have  evidence  enough;  good  evidence,  which 
needs  not  such  support.”  “I  like  to  have  more,”  said  Johnson. 

On  no  subject  was  Johnson  more  cynical  than  on  the  relation 
of  the  sexes. 

It  w'as  during  this  same  visit  to  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  one 
of  the  pleasantest  episodes  of  his  life,  that  Johnson  was  stirred 
by  the  sight  of  the  charming  Miss  Adams  into  his  cynical  out¬ 
burst  against  the  sex  in  regard  to  matrimony.  We  all  know  “the 
sabre-cut  of  Saxon  speech  ”  with  which  he  demolished  Boswell’s 
apology  for  the  dubious  flirtations  of  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk.  He 
I  certainly  fluttered  the  Pembroke  dovecot  by  declaring  that 
I  "women  set  no  value  on  the  moral  character  of  men  who  pay 
I  their  addresses  to  them  :  the  greatest  profligate  will  be  as  well 
P  received  as  the  man  of  the  greatest  virtue,  and  this  by  a  very 
1  good  woman,  by  a  wmman  who  says  her  prayers  three  times  a 
f  day.”  “Our  ladies,”  says  Boswell,  “endeavoured  to  defend  their 
I  sex  from  this  charge,  but  he  roared  them  down !  ”  “No,  no,  a 
I  lady  will  take  Jonathan  Wild  as  readily  as  St.  Austin,  if  he  has 
threepence  more,  and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents  will  give  her 
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to  him.  Women  have  a  perpetual  envy  of  our  vices  ;  they  are 
less  vicious  than  we,  not  from  choice,  but  because  we  restrict 
them.” 

Another  of  his  cynical  observations  was  that  sexual  immorality 
in  a  man  does  not  hurt  his  character  in  public  life.  “A  man  is 
chosen  Knight  of  the  Shire,  not  the  less  for  having  debauched 
ladies.  B.  What,  Sir.  If  he  debauched  the  ladies  of  gentlemen 
in  the  county,  will  there  not  be  a  general  resentment  against 
him?  J.  No,  Sir.  He  will  lose  those  particular  gentlemen;  but 
the  rest  will  not  trouble  their  heads  about  it  (warmly).  B.  Well, 
Sir,  I  cannot  think  so.  J.  Nay,  Sir,  there  is  no  talking  with  a 
man  who  will  dispute  what  everyone  knows  (angrily).  Don’t 
you  know  this?  B.  No,  Sir ;  and  I  wish  to  think  better  of  your 
country  than  you  represent  it.  I  knew  in  Scotland  a  gentleman 
obliged  to  leave  it  for  debauching  a  lady ;  and  in  one  of  our 
counties  an  Earl’s  brother  lost  his  election,  because  he  had  de¬ 
bauched  the  lady  of  another  Earl  in  that  county,  and  destroyed 
the  peace  of  a  noble  family.”  Johnson  was  quite  unshaken  by 
this  chronicle  of  the  profligacy  of  the  brothers  and  wives  of 
Scottish  Earls ;  and  the  wrangle  drifted  off  into  a  discussion  of 
Lord  Clive’s  suicide,  and  a  final  refusal  on  the  part  of  Johnson 
to  talk  any  more.  When  I  remember  the  cases  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Parnell,  I  must  admit  that  in  his  desire  to  defend  a 
thesis,  the  Doctor  allowed  his  cynicism  for  once  to  run  a  little 
wild,  or  the  world  has  grown  more  prudish. 

This  precise  question  has,  curiously  enough,  supplied  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  with  the  subject  of  her  last  novel,  “Eltham 
House.”  A  peer  of  fabulous  wealth  offers  ^100,000  to  the  Whip 
of  the  Liberal  Party  to  find  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
his  son  and  heir,  who  is  young,  handsome,  and  a  good  speaker 
of  advanced  views.  The  offer  is  refused,  because  the  son  has 
been  the  co-respondent  in  a  divorce  suit,  and  has  married  the 
lady,  who  is  beautiful,  clever,  and  well  bred.  The  co-respondent 
becomes  a  peer,  and  his  wife  opens  a  salon  for  the  Party.  The 
Liberals  form  a  Government,  and  the  peer  is  excluded  even  from 
a  subordinate  post.  Mrs.  Ward  naturally  draws  upon  her  ex¬ 
perience  of  Victorian  days.  The  Court  is  as  virtuous  as  ever  it 
was  :  but  has  the  Court  the  same  social  power?  Would  that 
which  Mrs.  Ward  describes  be  the  case  to-day,  when  Labour  is 
fast  superseding  Nonconformity  as  a  political  power?  I  have 
no  means  of  deciding  the  point,  and  when  in  doubt  I  always 
agree  with  Dr.  Johnson. 

But  iierhaps  the  most  cynical  of  all  Johnson’s  counsels  was 
that  a  man  should  acquire  influence,  not  by  hospitality,  but  by 
lending  money  at  a  smart  interest  to  his  neighbours.  This  was 
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not  one  of  his  bouncing  paradoxes,  struck  out  on  the  anvil  of 
aigument,  but  is  twice,  if  not  thrice,  advanced  quite  seriously. 
Indiscriminate  hospitality  is  no  use.  Even  those  who  partake 
of  a  man’s  hospitality  have  but  “a  transient  kindness”  for  him. 
“If  he  has  not  the  command  of  money,  people  know  that  he  cannot 
help  them  if  he  would ;  whereas  the  rich  man  always  can,  if  he 
will,  and  for  the  chance  of  that,  will  have  much  weight.”  This, 
then,  is  the  reason  why  the  dinners  of  the  rich,  which  I  have 
always  found  as  heavy  as  their  conversation,  are  so  well  attended. 
Boswell  mentioned  Lowther.  “Why,  Sir,  Low'ther  by  keeping 
his  money  had  the  command  of  the  county,  which  the  family  has 
now  lost  by  spending  it.  I  take  it  he  lent  a  great  deal :  and  that 
is  the  way  to  have  influence,  and  yet  preserve  one’s  wealth.  A 
man  may  lend  his  money  on  very  good  security,  and  yet  have 
his  debtor  very  much  under  his  power.”  The  force  of  cynicism 
can  no  further  go ;  and  I  recollect  that  when  a  rich  and  childless 
Yorkshire  squire  died  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  was  a  panic 
in  the  Tory  Party  on  the  discovery  that  his  executor  was  his 
legatee. 

Johnson’s  respect  for  rank  was  sincere,  but  it  was  cynical,  as 
was  Jowett’s.  I  once  heard  Jowett  say  in  the  pulpit  of  Balliol 
Chapel :  “Eank  is  not  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  but  it  is  a 
fact.”  When  Boswell  said  that  if  he  were  asked  on  the  same 
day  to  dine  with  the  first  Duke  in  England  and  with  the  first 
man  in  Britain  for  genius,  he  should  hesitate  which  to  prefer, 
Johnson’s  observation  was  :  “To  be  sure,  Sir,  if  you  were  to  dine 
only  once,  and  it  were  never  to  he  known  where  you  dined,  you 
would  choose  rather  to  dine  with  the  first  man  for  genius ;  but 
to  gain  most  respect,  you  should  dine  with  the  first  Duke  in 
England.  For  nine  people  in  ten  that  you  meet  with  would  have 
a  higher  opinion  of  you  for  having  dined  wdth  a  Duke ;  and  the 
great  genius  himself  would  receive  you  better,  because  you  had 
been  with  the  great  Duke.” 

Johnson  was  no  believer  in  innate  or  intuitive  virtue.  When 
he  was  at  Dunvegan  Lady  McLeod  asked  if  no  man  was  naturally 
good.  “No,  Madam,  no  more  than  a  wolf.  B.  Nor  no  woman. 
Sir?  J.  No,  Sir.”  Lady  McLeod  started  at  this,  saying  in  a 
low  voice  :  “This  is  worse  than  Swift.”  Very  shrewd,  but  very 
cynical,  is  the  remark;  “It  requires  great  abilities  to  have  the 
power  of  being  very  wicked,  but  not  to  he  very  wicked.”  A 
general  must  have  great  ability  to  capture  an  army,  but  none 
to  massacre  it. 

When  Burke  invited  Johnson  to  see  his  fine  new  place  at 
Gregories,  the  Doctor  said  :  “Hand  equidem  invideo  :  miror 
magis,”  one  of  those  tw'o-edged  sayings  which  are  generally  mis- 
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understood.  It  is  generally  interpreted  to  mean :  “  What 
splendour !  But  to  be  sure  you  deserve  it.”  I  think  Johnson 
meant  something  very  different,  for  he  knew  his  friend’s  pecuniary 
position  pretty  well.  He  may  not  have  known  of  Burke’s  sub¬ 
terranean  speculations  with  Lord  Verney  and  sinister  Cousm 
Will  :  he  certainly  did  not  know  of  Lord  Eockingham’s  bond  for 
^30,000.  But  he  knew  that  Burke,  like  himself,  wrote  for  bread, 
and  he  may  well  have  wondered  how  “the  knack  of  making  a 
speech  in  a  public  assembly  ”  had  got  all  he  saw.  What  I  think 
the  cynic  meant  by  his  cryptic  quotation  was  :  “’Mund  Burke| 
I  wouldn’t  have  this  house  for  your  debts  :  how  do  you  do  it?” 

Our  hero’s  attitude  towards  political  parties  and  public  affairs 
was  purely  cynical.  He  declared  that  if  he  were  a  man  of  landed 
estate  he  would  turn  out  all  his  tenants  who  refused  to  vote  as 
he  wished.  A  wise  Whig  and  a  wise  Tory  would,  he  said,  agree; 
and  he  admitted  that  since  the  death  of  a  violent  Whig,  with 
whom  he  used  to  contend,  he  felt  his  Toryism  sensibly  abated, 
Johnson  hated  insubordination,  and  I  wish  he  had  lived  to  help 
Burke  to  fight  the  French  Jacobins.  Johnson  on  Anacharsis 
Clootz  would  have  been  worth  reading.  In  the  last  year  of  his 
life  began  the  duel  between  those  wonderful  boys,  both  under 
twenty-five,  Charles  Fox  and  William  Pitt  the  second.  “I  am 
for  the  King  against  Fox,  but  I  am  for  Fox  against  Pitt.  The 
King  is  my  master,  but  Fox  is  my  friend,  and  I  don’t  know  Pitt.” 
Such  a  politician  would  be  regarded  by  Liberal  and  Conservative 
Associations  with  disfavour.  “  The  notion  of  liberty  amuses  the 
people  of  England,  and  helps  to  keep  off  the  tcedium  vitce.  When 
a  butcher  tells  you  that  his  heart  bleeds  for  his  country,  he  has 
in  fact  no  uneasy  feeling,”  “Why  this  childish  jealousy  of  the 
Crown?”  he  asks,  “the  Crown  has  not  power  enough.”  I  doubt 
whether  Johnson’s  silence  about  politics  was  entirely  due  to  in¬ 
difference  ;  I  suspect  it  of  being  tinged  with  moral  reprobation. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  due  to  indifference.  Here  was  a  man, 
the  best  talker  of  his  day,  living  in  the  most  intellectual  club 
London  has  ever  known,  during  the  most  stirring  period  of  our 
history,  when  Clive  conquered  India,  when  Wolfe  and  Amherst 
conquered  Canada,  when  Byng  was  shot,  and  the  seas  swept  by 
Howe  and  Eodney,  when  Chatham  was  King,  when  we  fought 
and  were  beaten  by  the  American  colonists — and  yet  in  the  whole 
of  Boswell’s  biography  there  are  no  allusions  to  these  great  events 
and  persons,  and  only,  I  think,  two  casual  mentions  of  Chatham’s 
name,  the  one  with  reference  to  his  oratory.  This  silence  could 
not  have  been  due  to  ignorance,  for  at  one  time  Johnson  reported, 
or  rather  manufactured  the  debates  from  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  taking  care  that  “the  Whig  dogs  should  have  the 
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worst  of  it.”  Besides,  Burke  and  Fox  were  members  of  The 
Club,  and  with  Burke  at  least  Johnson  lived  in  intimacy.  I 
am  inclined  to  ascribe  this  refusal  to  talk  politics — one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  “Life” — to  Johnson’s  perception  of 
the  fact  that  what  he  called  “public  affairs,”  and  the  politicians 
called  “business,”  was  a  mere  scuffle  between  gangs  of  Whig 
noblemen  for  places  and  pensions.  Johnson  must  have  regarded 
such  a  system  with  disgust  and  contempt.  But  his  respect  for 
rank  and  his  love  of  subordination  sealed  his  lips.  That  is  the 
only  explanation  I  can  suggest. 

Johnson’s  cynicism,  like  Thackeray’s,  was  happily  allayed  by 
doses  of  sentimental  inconsistency.  Thackeray  passes  straight 
from  George  Osborne’s  farewell  kiss  to  Amelia  on  the  eve  of 
Quatre  Bras  to  the  chapters  on  how  Becky  and  Eawdon  lived 
in  Mayfair  on  nothing  a  year.  Johnson’s  advice  to  employ  usury 
as  a  means  of  influence  was  illustrated  by  letters  begging  a 
guinea  for  a  poor  man,  or  asking  a  creditor  for  more  time  to  pay 
his  own  or  his  mother’s  debts.  But  his  cynicism  must  have  been 
stout  stuff  to  resist  the  romanticism  of  his  intimate  friends, 
Reynolds,  Burke,  and  Goldsmith.  Burke’s  pictures  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  French  aristocracy  are  merely  romantic. 
Goldsmith,  whose  life  was  a  more  squalid  struggle  than  Johnson’s, 
has  given  us  the  two  purest  pastoral  idylls  in  the  language,  “The 
Deserted  Village”  and  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  The  only 
cynical  lines  in  “  The  Traveller  ”  were  written  by  Johnson.  What 
separated  Johnson  from  the  sentimentality  of  his  contemporaries 
was  the  fact  that  he  contracted,  like  Heine,  “an  unlucky  passion 
for  Reason,”  surely  the  most  unprofitable  infatuation  into  which 
a  man,  in  any  walk  of  life,  can  fall.  This  passion  for  Reason 
takes  from  its  lover  everything — popularity,  influence,  riches ;  it 
gives  him  nothing  but  abuse,  neglect,  and,  as  a  rule,  poverty. 
Johnson  was  quite  aware  of  the  price  he  had  to  pay  for  his 
obstinate  rationality.  He  said,  the  world  has  tried  me,  and  has 
had  enough  of  me.  “  Great  lords  and  ladies  do  not  love  to  have 
their  mouths  stopped.”  One  day  he  announced  to  Boswell  : 
"Mrs.  Montague  has  dropped  me.  Now,  Sir,  there  are  people 
whom  one  should  like  very  well  to  drop,  but  would  not  wish  to 
be  dropped  by.”  The  value  of  cynicism  as  a  moral  force  in  a 
nation’s  education  depends  on  its  use  or  abuse.  As  the  rector 
of  our  daily  rioting  in  the  matter  of  lies,  pretentiousness,  and 
exaggeration,  the  Cynic  is  invaluable.  Unfortunately  the  great 
Cynics  of  literature  have  lost  their  influence  by  abusing  their 
;  power.  Indiscriminate  railing,  the  settled  sneer,  habitual 
I  mockery,  miss  their  effect.  Swift  wants  “an  ounce  of  civet  to 
sweeten  his  imagination.”  Voltaire’s  icy  smile  withered,  as 
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Macaulay  said,  everything  it  turned  on.  Byron,  though  his 
letters  and  “Don  Juan”  are  stuffed  with  the  rarest  common- 
sense,  is  not  exactly  a  moral  teacher.  Carlyle  will  never  recover 
the  power  his  genius  once  commanded,  because  he  sold  his  soul 
to  Germany.  But  the  sane  and  stimulating  cynicism  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  his  distrust  of  generalities,  his  hatred  of  exaggeration, 
his  demand  for  evidence,  will  outwear  the  world,  and  maybe,  I 
hope  w'ill  be,  the  dominant  intellectual  note  of  the  century  that 
lies  before  us. 

The  above  paper  was  read  by  me  at  a  dinner  of  the  Johnson 
Club,  in  the  actual  room  where  the  Dictionary  was  composed— 
an  upper  chamber  in  the  house  in  Gough  Square.  It  appeared 
from  the  discussion  which  followed  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  cynicism  means.  Mr.  Birrell,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Boswell’s  editors,  said  truly  enough  that 
if  by  a  cynic  you  meant  a  snarling,  currish  man,  Johnson  was 
certainly  not  one  :  he  was  a  great  anti-humbug  man.  “Not," 
he  added  characteristically,  “that  I  should  advise  a  young  man 
to  begin  life  as  an  anti-humbug  man,  for  there  is  a  deal  of  hum¬ 
bug  in  your  anti-humbug  man.”  The  happiest  thing  of  the 
evening  was  said  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Biron,  who  recalled  the  anecdote 
of  Johnson’s  being  sent  for  by  Goldsmith,  w’hen  he  was  in  trouble 
with  his  landlady  about  his  rent,  and  finding  a  half-empty  bottle 
of  Madeira  on  the  table,  into  which  “I  immediately  put  the 
cork.”  Johnson’s  cynicism  consisted  in  putting  the  cork  into  the 
bottle  of  life.  Why  should  the  mental  mood  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  cynicism  have  an  evil,  or  at  least  disagreeable,  connota¬ 
tion?  Everything  is  a  question  of  values  in  life,  and  your  cynic 
is  an  adjuster  of  values.  The  classical  work  on  the  cynic  doc¬ 
trine  is  “Candide.”  Voltaire  shows  us  that  all  the  things  which 
men  and  women  worship — birth,  wealth,  beauty,  religion— are 
subject  to  corruption  and  disappearance.  The  baron  with  eighty- 
four  quarterings  is  reduced  to  a  galley-slave  :  the  beauty  becomes 
a  hideous  hag,  peeling  potatoes ;  Candide  is  quickly  robbed  of  his 
wealth  ;  the  Jesuits  are  murderers  ;  the  philosopher  loses  his  nose 
and  an  eye  in  the  pursuit  of  his  amours.  The  only  way  to  be 
happy  is  to  be  temperate,  and  to  work  without  arguing.  Why 
is  this  view  of  life,  the  rational,  the  realistic  view,  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  pessimistic,  or  condemned  as  immoral?  Of  all  the 
foolish  figures  in  this  war  the  most  dangerous,  whether  in  Flcft 
Street  or  Parliament,  is  Dr.  Pangloss. 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


PEESIDENT  WILSON  AND  HIS  MESSAGE. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled  in  regular  session 
December  6th.  On  December  7th,  as  is  customary,  a  message 
from  the  President  was  read  to  both  Senate  and  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives.  At  this  particular  time  the  message  was  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries.  It  has  been  the  custom  with  other  Presidents  in 
presenting  the  annual  message  to  cover  every  possible  feature  of 
the  Government’s  activities  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  incor¬ 
porate  within  the  body  of  the  message  the  reports  of  the  various 
Cabinet  officers  as  to  the  working  of  their  Departments.  If  the 
occasion  arose  later  in  the  Congressional  session  to  send  other 
communications  these  were  known  as  “special  messages.” 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  became  President  he  initiated  a  new 
method  of  procedure.  He  omitted  the  reports  of  his  Cabinet 
officers  from  his  own  document,  and  confined  his  first  message  to 
narrow  lines.  At  varying  intervals  during  the  session  as  new 
suggestions  seemed  timely  he  sent  further  messages,  each  one 
dealing  with  some  particular  public  question.  The  first  message 
he  ever  delivered  to  Congress  he  read  to  that  body  himself,  thus 
breaking  all  precedents,  but  this  personal  interpretation  of  policy 
has  since  been  abandoned  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience, 
for  he  found  that  to  give  such  close  personal  attention  to  Con¬ 
gressional  affairs  as  he  at  first  contemplated  wms  practically 
impossible  to  an  Executive  so  overburdened  with  other  work. 

The  Presidential  message  of  December  6th  deals  with  what 
Mr.  Wilson  considers  to  be  the  most  pressing  matters  of  the  day, 
naturally  all  of  them  arising  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the 
European  war.  He  again  defined  his  conception  of  the  idea  and 
purpose  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  and  as  these  are 
not  “peace  at  any  price,”  as  is  believed  by  many,  it  is  well  to 
quote  the  exact  words  of  his  definition.  He  said  : — 

“We  stood  apart.  It  was  our  manifest  duty  to  do  so.  Not  only  did 
we  have  no  part  or  interest  in  the  policies  which  seem  to  have  brought 
the  conflict  on.  but  it  was  necessary,  if  a  universal  catastrophe  was  to 
be  avoided,  that  a  limit  should  be  set  to  the  sweep  of  destructive  war, 
and  that  some  part  of  the  great  family  of  nations  should  keep  the  processes 
of  peace  alive,  if  only  to  prevent  collective  economic  ruin  and  the  breakdown 
throughout  the  world  of  the  industries  by  which  its  populations  are  fed  and 
sustained.  It  was  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  self-governed  nations  in  this 
hemisphere  to  redress  if  possible  the  balance  of  economic  loss  and  confusion 
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in  the  other,  if  they  could  do  nothing  more.  In  the  day  of  readjustment 
and  recuperation  we  earnestly  hope  and  believe  that  they  can  be  of  infinite 
service.” 

He  has  set  forth  in  previous  statements  his  ethical  reasons 
for  America’s  non-intervention  in  the  present  struggle,  and  now 
he  gives  us  what  he  intimates  is  the  lesser  but  none  the  less 
important  economic  reason.  To  avoid  the  horrors  of  war,  both 
spiritual  and  physical,  if  this  could  be  honourably  accomplished, 
has  hitherto  been  what  he  considered  the  duty  of  the  American 
nation,  and  he  now  adds  a  list  of  advantages,  not  only  to  America, 
but  to  the  world,  in  that  a  neutral  America  serves  to  preserve 
the  structure  of  peace  and  to  hold  together  the  economic  system 
affecting  food  supply  and  other  international  activities  until  such 
time  as  the  European  countries  shall  be  ready  to  assume  again 
their  places  in  its  carrying  on.  That  America  stands  to  gain 
by  this  course  is  indisputable,  but  it  is  a  narrow  point  of  view 
to  consider  material  profit  as  the  sole  reason  for  American  aloof¬ 
ness,  equally  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  condemn  a  man  for  advo¬ 
cating  a  policy  which  he  believed  to  be  good  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  because  he  would  benefit  personally  through  its 
adoption. 

President  Wilson  has  from  the  beginning  strained  every 
resource  at  his  command  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  risked  his  own  personal  popularity,  the  standing 
of  the  United  States  among  the  great  Powers,  and  the  future 
safety  of  the  country  in  spreading  abroad  a  reputation  for  inex¬ 
haustible  patience  under  insult  and  injury.  He  did  this  on  a 
lesser  scale  in  Mexican  affairs  before  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war.  He  has  won  a  victory  of  sorts  in  the  Mexican 
field,  and  now  has  the  support  of  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  in  his  much-criticised  handling  of  the  Mexican  complica¬ 
tion.  His  success  in  that  direction  has  given  the  nation  a  certain 
confidence  in  the  outcome  of  his  present  policy  towards  the 
European  troubles.  In  a  way  Mexico  served  him  as  a  training 
school,  for  his  experience  therein  was  calculated  to  help  him 
vastly  in  the  much  greater  and  more  serious  crisis  which  he  v^as 
soon  to  face. 

He  has  shown  considerable  tact,  infinite  patience,  and  a  stem 
indifference  to  clamour  in  connection  with  Mexico.  He  has 
employed,  and  still  is  employing,  these  same  qualities  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  position  in  w’hich  he  now  finds  himself.  The  message  to 
Congress  we  are  now  considering  appears  to  have  served  him  as  a 
safety  valve  for  his  real  feelings  against  those  who  are  making  it 
difficult  for  him  to  maintain  his  equilibrium,  and  at  no  time  has  he 
given  expression  to  such  indignation  as  in  that  message. 
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The  situation  in  America  arising  from  the  wilful  destruction  of 
property  on  land  and  sea  by  German,  Austrian  and  Turkish 
agents  attempting  to  hinder  the  manufacture  and  transportation 
of  goods  for  the  Allies  is  very  serious.  Manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  are  surrounded  with  barbed  wire  entanglements  and  armed 
guards,  and  railroads  and  wharves  are  guarded  to  prevent  outrages 
upon  rolling  stock,  bridges,  warehouses  and  terminals.  Hardly  a 
week  goes  by  but  what  fires,  explosions,  and  general  destruction 
of  property,  incidentally  of  human  life  as  well,  are  reported. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  laws  of  the  country  make  it  difficult 
to  convict  and  punish  those  engaged  in  the  numerous  and  well- 
established  conspiracies  to  carry  on  the  work  of  destruction,  for 
it  is  a  new  situation,  one  with  which  the  law-making  power  has 
never  been  called  upon  to  deal.  The  President  does  not  refer  to 
any  particular  nationality  in  his  denunciation  of  these  crimes,  but 
as  it  is  known  that  only  German  sympathisers  are  guilty  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  He  who  runs  may  read,  for  there 
is  no  equivocation.  In  carrying  out  his  policy  of  strict  neutrality 
President  Wilson  has  carefully  refrained  from  expressing  himself 
on  any  of  the  questions  which  have  absorbed  the  thought  and 
afforded  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  for  every  other  man 
for  the  past  seventeen  months. 

The  President  is  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  is  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  them  freely  and  at  considerable  length.  To 
find  something  upon  which  he  could,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
safely  expand  must  have  been  hailed  with  a  certain  grim  satis¬ 
faction,  for  he  knew  he  could  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  English 
language  in  denunciation  of  the  plotters  against  the  peace  and 
safety  of  American  life  and  industry  without  departing  from  his 
chosen  path  of  strict  neutrality,  and  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  nation  regardless  of  political  affiliations.  In  asking  Congress 
to  enact  new  laws  that  the  Government  and  the  courts  may  deal 
adequately  with  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes,  he  says  ; — 

“I  have  in  mind  no  thought  of  any  immediate  or  particular  danger  arising 
out  of  our  relations  with  other  nations.  We  are  at  peace  with  all  nations 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  no  question  in  controversy 
between  this  and  other  Governments  will  lead  to  any  serious  breach  in 
amicahle  relations,  grave  as  some  differences  of  attitude  and  policy  have 
been,  and  may  yet  turn  out  to  be.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  gravest 
threats  against  our  national  peace  and  safety  have  been  uttered  within 
our  own  borders.  There  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I  blush  to  admit, 
born  under  other  flags,  but  welcomed  under  our  generous  naturalisation 
laws  to  full  freedom  of  opportunity  in  America,  who  have  poured  poison 
and  disloyalty  into  the  very  arteries  of  our  national  life,  and  who  have 
sought  to  bring  the  authority  and  good  name  of  our  Government  into 
contempt,  to  destroy  our  industries  wherever  they  thought  it  effective  for 
their  vindictive  purposes  to  strike  at  them,  and  to  debase  our  policies  to 
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the  uses  of  foreign  intrigue.  Their  number  is  not  great  as  compared  with 
the  whole  number  of  those  sturdy  hosts  by  which  our  nation  has  been 
enriched  in  recent  generations  out  of  virile  foreign  stocks,  but  it  is  great 
enough  to  have  brought  deep  disgrace  upon  us  and  to  have  made  it  necessary 
that  we  should  promptly  make  use  of  the  processes  of  law  whereby  they 
may  be  purged  of  their  corrupt  distempers. 

“America  has  never  witnessed  anything  like  this  before,  and  never 
dreamed  it  possible  that  men  sworn  into  her  own  citizenship,  men  drawn 
out  of  the  great  free  stocks,  such  as  have  supplied  some  of  the  best  and 
strongest  elements  of  that  little  but  now  heroic  nation  that  in  the  high  dav 
of  old  staked  its  very  life  to  free  itself  from  every  entanglement  that  had 
darkened  the  fortunes  of  older  nations  and  set  up  a  new  standard  here,  that 
men  of  such  origins  and  such  free  choices  of  allegiance  would  ever  turn  in 
malign  reaction  against  the  Government  and  people  who  had  welcomed 
and  nurtured  them,  and  seek  to  make  this  proud  country  once  more  a 
hotbed  of  European  passion.  A  little  while  ago  such  a  thing  would  have 
seemed  incredible,  because  it  was  incredible.  We  made  no  preparation  for 
such  a  contingency.  We  would  have  been  almost  ashamed  to  prepare  for 
it,  as  if  we  were  suspicious  of  ourselves  and  our  own  comrades  and 
neighbours. 

“  But  the  ugly  and  incredible  thing  actually  has  come  about,  and  we  are 
without  adequate  federal  laws  to  deal  with  it.  I  urge  you  to  enact  such 
laws  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  I  feel  that  in  doing  so  I  am 
urging  you  to  do  nothing  less  than  to  save  the  honour  and  self-respect  of 
the  nation.  Such  creatures  of  passion,  disloyalty,  and  anarchy  must  be 
crushed  out.  They  are  not  many,  but  they  are  infinitely  malignant,  and 
the  hand  of  our  power  should  close  over  them  at  once.  They  have  formed 
plots  to  destroy  property,  they  have  entered  into  conspiracies  against  the 
neutrality  of  the  Government,  and  they  have  sought  to  pry  into  every 
confidential  transaction  of  the  Government  in  order  to  serve  interests  alien 
to  our  own.  It  is  possible  to  deal  with  these  things  very  effectively.  I  need 
not  suggest  the  terms  in  which  they  may  be  dealt  with.” 


Those  inclined  to  be  hypercritical  may  find  in  the  wording  of 
this  message  a  certain  academic  quality  which  points  to  words 
rather  than  to  action.  Such  expressions  as  “I  blush  to  admit,” 
and  “  corrupt  distempers,”  are  not  in  the  nature  of  trumpet  calls 
to  swift  and  sure  punishment  for  dastardly  crimes  committed, 
and  it  can  be  imagined  that  certain  other  Presidents  w’ho  have 
occupied  the  White  House  during  times  of  great  national  stress 
would  have  been  content  with  less  rhetoric  and  a  certain  blimtness 
that  would  have  carried  as  much,  if  not  more,  conviction  to  those 
contemplating  further  outrage  and  to  those  w^orking  to  prevent  it. 
This  may  be  a  quibble,  however,  and  due  allowance  being  made 
for  the  professorial  and  literary  habit,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  purpose  behind  the  message.  It  is  not  only 
a  request  to  Congress  backed  by  a  reason,  but  those  who  are  wise 
will  regard  it  as  a  warning  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
One  serious  feature  of  the  new  laws  asked  for  is  that  they  cannot 
be  made  retroactive.  To  incur  the  penalties  to  be  fixed  there 
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(  must  be  new  conspiracies  formed  and  new  outrages  committed, 
j  Those  of  the  past  and  those  now  in  effect  are  practically  immune 

[until  such  time  as  Congress  may  see  fit  to  enact  the  proposed 
laws,  and  at  the  best  this  cannot  be  for  some  time.  Congress 
always  objects  to  being  hurried  even  by  the  President,  and  as  the 
i  political  opposition  is  now  only  restrained  by  a  comparatively 
I  narrow  majority,  even  such  legislation  as  is  here  proposed  will 
I  be  used  to  heckle  the  Government  and  create  as  much  political 
disturbance  as  possible. 

Closely  following  his  denunciation  of  the  criminal  activities  of 
German  sympathisers,  the  President  in  his  message  devotes  his 
attention  to  others,  4merican-born,  who,  while  not  committing 
acts  of  physical  violence  to  advance  the  cause  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  combatants,  have  dared  openly  to  express  their  sympathies 
one  way  or  the  other,  to  criticise  the  President  and  his  party  for 
their  action  or  inaction,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  even  perhaps 
to  suggest  that  the  duty  of  the  United  States  was  to  enter  this 
war  in  joint  defence  with  other  great  self-governing  peoples  of 
certain  principles  for  which  America  has  stood  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  since  1776. 

The  President  is  inclined  to  be  cryptic  in  his  references  to 
these  unnamed  offenders,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  gather 
who  he  means  and  do  him  no  injustice.  He  says 

“I  wish  it  could  be  said  that  only  a  few  men,  misled  by  mistaken 
sentiments  of  allegiance  to  the  Governments  under  which  they  were  born, 
have  been  guilty  of  disturbing  the  self-possession  and  misrepresenting  the 
temper  and  principles  of  the  country  during  these  days  of  terrible  war, 
when  it  would  seem  that  every  man  who  is  truly  American  would  instinc¬ 
tively  make  it  his  duty  and  his  pride  to  keep  the  scales  of  judgment  even 
and  prove  himself  a  partisan  of  no  nation  but  his  own.  But  it  cannot. 
There  are  some  men  among  us,  and  many  residents  abroad,  who,  though  bom 
and  bred  in  the  United  States  and  calling  themselves  Americans,  have  so  far 
forgotten  themselves  and  their  honour  as  citizens  as  to  put  their  passionate 
sympathy  with  one  or  other  side  in  the  great  European  conflict  above  their 
regard  for  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States.  They  also  preach 
and  practise  disloyalty.  No  laws,  I  suppose,  can  reach  corruptions  of 
the  mind  and  heart,  but  I  should  not  speak  of  others  without  speaking  of 
these,  and  expressing  the  even  deeper  humiliation  and  scorn  w’hich  every 
self-possessed  and  thoughtfully  patriotic  American  must  feel  when  he  thinks 
of  these  things  and  the  discredit  they  are  daily  bringing  upon  us.” 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  ex-President  Roosevelt  is  chief 
of  those  “among  us”  referred  to  hy  President  Wilson.  A  general 
indictment  of  those  Americans  who  are  living  in  foreign  countries 
for  their  “passionate  sympathy”  for  “one  or  other  side”  does 
not  touch  many  pro-German  Americans  in  Germany,  for  there 
are  not  many  Americans  there  now.  President  Wilson  himself 
was  responsible  for  lessening  the  number  by  one  when  he  recalled 
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an  American  consul  in  one  of  the  large  German  cities,  a  most 
vivid  Irishman  hy  extraction,  by  the  way,  who  made  himself  so 
obnoxious  to  the  American  colony  by  his  rabid  pro-Germanism 
and  by  his  reprehensible  conduct  of  English  interests  placed  in 
his  official  hands  that  a  considerable  scandal  arose. 

The  shot  fired  by  the  President  in  this  reproof  is  undoubtedly 
from  the  political  locker,  and  was  aimed  at  Mr.  Eoosevelt  and 
other  critics  of  his  policy  in  foreign  affairs,  including  certain 
American  newspapers  and  periodicals ;  but  it  is  of  such  sweeping 
character  as  to  call  for  protest  from  those  Americans  whose  busi¬ 
ness  or  affairs  make  it  necessary,  advisable,  or  desirable  that 
they  live  abroad,  including  those  as  well  who,  while  equally 
patriotic  with  Mr.  Wilson,  retain  the  right  from  every  point  of 
view  of  living  where  they  please.  In  normal  times  there  are 
about  15,000  Americans  who  live  in  London  and  10,000  in  Paris 
alone  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  and  for  which  they 
do  not  feel  compelled  to  give  account  to  refute  any  charge  of  a 
lack  of  love  of  their  native  land. 

There  has  been  considerable  expression  in  the  United  States 
since  the  beginning  of  this  war  of  a  narrow  provincialism,  which 
holds  that  an  American  has  no  excuse  for  living  out  of  his  own 
country.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  people  of  this  way  of  think¬ 
ing  that  if  their  idea  was  applied  impartially  and  internationally 
there  would  have  to  be  an  enormous  exodus  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  for  humanity  to  reinstate  itself  in  the  good 
opinion  of  these  little  Americans.  On  a  par  with  this  sentiment 
is  the  ignorance  shown  by  those  who  have  said  that  Americans 
ought  to  stay  at  home  in  these  times,  for  then  they  would  be  in 
no  danger  from  submarines.  Among  the  distinguished  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  doctrine  is  W.  J.  Bryan,  Mr.  Wilson’s  former 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  first  place,  hardly  a  single  traveller  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  choice  or  for  pleasure  since  the  war  began.  The 
enormous  business  interests  of  America  in  Europe  require  that 
thousands  of  Americans  go  back  and  forth  constantly,  regardless 
of  personal  comfort  or  danger.  These  things  should  be  obvious, 
but  that  they  are  not  to  quite  a  number  of  human  beings  credited 
with  their  due  share  of  human  intelligence  must  be  so  from  what 
we  hear  and  what  we  read. 

It  is  nationalism  run  amok  for  President  Wilson  to  accuse  an 
American  citizen  of  a  lack  of  sense  of  duty  or  of  pride  because 
he  becomes  a  partisan  of  another  country  in  its  fortunes  of  war. 
Thousands  of  Americans  believe  that  the  Allies  are  fighting 
America’s  battles,  not  necessarily  in  a  military,  but  in  a  moral 
sense.  Believing  as  they  do,  they  would  be  false  to  their  own 
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country  if  they  did  not  by  word  and  deed  serve  the  Allied  cause 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  it  is  their  right  to  do  so  and 
still  retain  their  standing  as  loyal  American  citizens,  even  at  the 
White  House  in  Washington. 

The  “passionate  sympathy”  referred  to  by  President  Wilson 
would  not  be  worthy  of  its  name  if  it  stopped  with  neutrality. 
The  very  terms  are  contradictory,  for  no  sympathy  could  be 
passionate  and  remain  neutral.  The  idea  of  neutrality  carried 
to  the  point  indicated  by  President  Wilson  would  have  compelled 
England  to  refrain  from  war  while  her  neighbours  were  trampled 
upon  and  would  have  led  Italy  to  a  bargain  with  Austria.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  a  man  could  use  the  term  “passionate 
sympathy”  with  any  conception  of  what  a  real  passion  of  the 
mind  meant  to  a  human  being  capable  of  feeling  it,  and  then 
suggest  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  passionate  pilgrim  to  refrain 
from  becoming  a  partisan  of  a  cause  which  had  aroused  such 
sympathy,  a  source  of  inspiration  and  exaltation  which  has  given 
to  the  world  its  greatest  and  its  noblest  figures,  even  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  Who  was  crucified  because  of  His  passionate  sym¬ 
pathy  for  humanity  regardless  of  nationality. 

President  Wilson  couples  “peace”  and  “dignity,”  and 
denounces  those  who  threaten  either  by  allowing  their  sympathy 
to  rise  to  the  heights  of  partisanship  with  a  foreign  nation,  no 
matter  what  principles  may  be  at  stake.  There  may  come  a 
time  in  the  history  of  any  nation  when  peace  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  with  dignity,  and  there  are  many  Americans — more  in 
the  United  States  than  elsewhere — who  hold  that  President 
Wilson  has  come  dangerously  near  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  the 
American  nation  on  his  altar  of  peace.  It  is  these  critics  he 
undoubtedly  has  in  view  when  he  speaks  of  their  “corruption  of 
heart  and  mind.”  He  would  apparently  excommunicate  all 
those  American  born,  even  those  whose  progenitors  founded  the 
country,  devised  its  fundamental  laws,  and  helped  to  carry  the 
American  flag  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  unless  they  shall  turn  their 
faces  from  all  other  nations,  saying,  “Thank  God  we  are  not  as 
I  you ;  we  are  neutral.” 

I  Passing  from  denunciation  of  alien  enemies  within  the  gates 
^  and  those  American-born  who  may  have  any  defined  sympathies 
in  this  war.  President  Wilson  in  his  message  takes  occasion  to 
reaffirm  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  no  uncertain  terms.  In  this 
part  of  his  message  we  find  that  partisanship  with  a  foreign 
nation  is  not  a  crime  provided  it  is  confined  to  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  “Enthusiasm  for  individual  liberty  and 
national  development  ”  must  not  cross  the  Atlantic,  for  on  arrival 
in  Europe  it  becomes  a  malign  influence,  disloyal  to  the  United 
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States  and  bringing  with  it  “humiliation  and  scorn.”  He 
says  : — 

“  Conquest  and  dominion  are  not  in  our  reckoning  or  agreeable  to  our 
principles,  but,  just  because  we  demand  the  unmolested  development  and  I 
undisturbed  government  of  our  own  principles  of  right  and  liberty,  we  resent, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  the  aggression  which  we  ourselves 
will  not  practise.  We  insist  upon  security  in  prosecuting  our  self-chosen 
lines  of  national  development.  We  do  more  than  that;  we  demand  it  also 
for  others.  We  do  not  confine  our  enthusiasm  for  individual  liberty  and 
free  national  development  to  incidents,  movements,  and  affairs  which 
affect  only  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  have  made  common  cause  with  all  partisans 
of  liberty  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  and  deemed  it  as  important  that  our 
neighbours  should  be  as  free  from  all  outside  domination  as  we  ourselves 
should  be.  We  have  set  America  aside  as  a  whole  for  the  uses  of  independent 
nations  and  political  freemen. 

“  Out  of  such  thoughts  grow  all  our  policies.  We  regard  war  merely  as  a 
means  of  asserting  the  rights  of  peoples  against  aggression,  and  we  are  as 
fiercely  jealous  of  coercive  or  dictatorial  power  within  our  own  nation  as  of 
aggression  from  without.  We  wdll  not  maintain  a  standing  army  except 
for  the  uses  which  are  as  necessary  in  times  of  peace  as  in  times  of  war, 
and  we  shall  always  see  to  it  that  our  military  peace  establishment  is  no 
larger  than  is  actually  and  continuously  needed  for  the  uses  of  the  days  in 
which  no  enemies  move  against  us,  but  w'e  do  believe  in  a  body  of  free 
citizens  being  ready  and  sufficient  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  the 
Governments  they  have  set  up  to  serve  them.” 

It  is  thus  the  President  prepares  the  way  for  the  measures  to 
be  introduced  into  Congress  at  this  session,  for  which  he  will 
stand  sponsor,  to  increase  the  standing  army  by  about  50  per 
cent.,  to  increase  the  navy,  and  to  provide  for  a  great  reserve  of 
partially  trained  citizen  soldiery.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  A 
country  of  one  hundred  million  population  now  maintains  an 
army  which,  under  present  conditions,  yields  a  mobile  force  of 
only  about  30,000  men,  all  units  being  short  of  a  full  equipment 
of  officers.  For  national  police  duty  alone  a  larger  number  is 
needed,  and  should  real  war  become  the  lot  of  America  before 
some  degree  of  “preparedness”  is  in  force,  the  nation  would 
suffer  vast  loss  and  humiliation  before  wrongs  could  be  righted. 

The  naval  programme  proposed  by  the  Administration  is  more 
extensive  in  proportion  than  that  for  the  military  arm,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  Presidents  propose.  Congress 
disposes,  especially  in  present  circumstances,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  majority  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  railroading  a  Bill 
through  regardless  of  opposition,  as  was  possible  when  Mr. 
Wilson  first  became  President.  There  are  members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence  who  are  opposed  to  what  is  now 
known  as  “preparedness,”  and  any  measures  that  may  become 
laws  are  more  apt  to  savour  of  compromise  than  to  represent  the 
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views  of  the  President  as  now  set  forth.  Quite  recently  Lord 
Eosebery  expressed  himself  as  regretful  that  America  was  about 
to  embark  upon  a  naval  programme  that  would  mean  a  necessity 
for  England  and  every  other  country  to  keep  building  ships  at  a 
ruinous  rate  to  maintain  a  superiority  or  even  a  balance  of  naval 
power.  Should  America  decide  to  go  in  for  any  such  naval 
supremacy  as  is  apparently  feared,  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  which  could  attain  it  quicker  or  with  less  burden  to  the 
individual  taxpayer ;  but  any  such  move  is  highly  improbable,  for 
long  before  the  American  Navy  reached  any  such  point  in  size 
as  to  become  a  threat  to  the  world  the  real  needs  of  the  country 
will  have  been  satisfied.  There  would  be  a  quick  reaction  in 
'America  against  preparedness  if  it  threatened  to  lead  to 
militarism  on  land  or  sea. 

There  is  a  very  large  section  of  the  population,  led  in  thought 
by  men  like  W.  J.  Bryan,  w^hich  sees  no  use  for  an  army  or  a 
navy  of  any  size  at  all,  and  whatever  is  done  will  be  a  com¬ 
promise  with  the  two  extremes,  between  which  lies  the  majority 
party,  that  of  moderation  in  all  things.  This  great  balance  of 
political  power  is  extremely  conservative  in  all  national  affairs. 
Economy  in  national  expenditure  makes  a  strong  appeal,  and  it 
is  quite  generally  in  favour  of  the  American  nation  attending 
strictly  to  its  own  business,  which  means  in  this  case  to  affairs 
on  the  American  continents.  The  American  people  as  a  rule, 
however,  without  really  understanding  what  it  might  mean,  are 
in  favour  of  maintaining  the  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Americas  for  the  Americans,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  to  uphold  that  doctrine  a  strong  navy  is  necessary. 

Germany  is  directly  responsible  for  the  present  preparedness 
movement  in  the  United  States.  It  came  into  being  as  a  national 
sentiment  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war.  Had  this  war 
ended  within  the  first  year  probably  little  would  have  been  heard 
of  it.  As  the  war  went  on,  however,  and  the  might  of  Germany’s 
armies  impressed  itself  upon  the  public,  the  people  became  alarmed, 
much  as  would  a  man  suddenly  become  frightened  because  of  a 
misfortune  to  his  neighbours  from  a  cause  to  which  he  himself 
was  equally  exposed.  There  is  no  belief  in  America  that  the 
United  States  is  in  danger  through  a  victory  of  the  Allies.  By 
a  process  of  elimination,  therefore,  we  arrive  at  the  real  fear  back 
of  it  all,  and  while  this  fear  is  generally  unexpressed  and  perhaps 
not  admitted  by  many  conscientious  advocates  of  preparedness, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  thought  of  Germany  which  has  inspired  this 
suddenly  developed  intention  of  America  to  look  well  to  her  own 
defences. 

A  victorious  Germany  would  give  rise  to  widespread  apprehen- 
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eion,  for  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  act  as  well  as  talk  in  defence 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  feeling  in  Germany  to-day  is  not 
friendly  towards  the  United  States,  and  if  it  was  expedient  and 
within  her  power  Germany  would  make  America  pay  dearly  for 
such  victories  as  have  come  to  American  diplomacy  in  con¬ 
troversies  with  that  country,  for  such  friendliness  as  has  been 
shown  to  the  Allies,  and  for  American  interference  with  German- 
American  activities.  Central  and  South  America  offer  too  many 
excellent  opportunities  for  easily  acquired  colonies  and  trade  to 
escape  long  the  attention  of  a  world  victor. 

A  majority  of  Americans  believe  the  Allies  will  win  this  war 
or  at  least  fight  it  out  to  such  a  stage  as  at  least  to  postpone  the 
German  danger  for  some  time  to  come.  They  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  Allies  for  several  reasons ;  one  is  that  they  do  not 
see  how  the  Central  Powers  can  in  the  end  prevail  over  the  Allied 
nations,  because  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  latter  in  popula¬ 
tion,  finance,  freedom  of  action,  control  of  the  seas,  and  other 
obvious  evidences  of  superiority.  Another  reason  is  that  American 
sympathies  are  naturally  with  the  Allied  nations.  Still  another 
is  that  they  want  the  Allies  to  win  for  the  benefit  of  America. 
They  feel  that  there  is  less  danger  to  them  in  a  victory  by  four 
great  nations  than  in  a  victory  by  one.  They  feel  that  the  Allied 
countries  had  all  they  wanted  before  this  war  began,  and  that  with 
the  exception  of  what  they  might  take  from  Germany  they  want 
nothing  more  in  the  future  except  that  which  obtains  from 
peaceful  occupations. 

They  are  not  so  sure  of  this  with  an  ambitious  Germany,  made 
unbearably  arrogant  through  victory,  and  seeking  not  only  to 
rehabilitate  herself,  but  to  add  to  her  greatness.  The  stronger 
Germany  shows  herself  to  be  in  this  war  the  greater  will  grow 
American  sentiment  in  favour  of  preparedness.  In  brief,  it  is  for 
defence  against  Germany  as  much  as  anything  else,  although  that 
idea  is  seldom  expressed  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  favour  a 
larger  army,  a  more  numerous  navy,  and  better  coast  defences. 
It  is  significant  that  the  German  propaganda  in  America  has 
given  as  much  help  as  possible  to  all  agitation  against  an  America 
prepared  to  resist  invasion  or  to  enforce  its  demands  by  military 
or  naval  power.  This  is  the  effect  that  German  militarism  has 
had  upon  American  sentiment  and  politics. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  sting  in  the  question  which  has 
been  asked  so  often  of  late  as  to  what  America  could  do  in  case 
the  country  was  called  upon  to  enforce  its  demands  for  different 
treatment  for  neutral  commerce  or  for  compensation  for  American 
lives  and  property  destroyed.  America  could  undoubtedly  do 
much  in  a  case  of  that  kind  even  now,  but  “doing  ”  in  the  sense 
the  word  is  generally  used  means  some  form  of  military  or  naval 
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action,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  realised  that  little  could  be  done 
even  towards  resisting  invasion. 

The  fact  that  President  Wilson  has  become  a  convert  to 
preparedness  on  a  considerable  scale  has  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  of  his  friends  and  as  a  shock  to  the  peace  party,  which  has 
until  recently  counted  him  as  one  of  its  leading  members.  There 
would  seem  to  be  considerable  play  of  politics  in  this  move  on 
his  part,  for  the  opposition  was  preparing  to  make  a  campaign  on 
that  issue.  In  assuming  his  present  position  he  has  taken  the 
wind  out  of  their  sails  and  left  them  with  rather  a  hazy  programme 
of  opposition  for  the  presidential  campaign  of  1916.  There  is  not 
a  sufficiently  aroused  public  sentiment  against  his  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  on  which  to  base  a  successful  attack. 

The  strongest  opponents  of  an  increase  in  military  and  naval 
strength  are,  however,  within  his  own  party,  so  the  political  effect 
of  his  advocacy  of  such  a  move  may  be  somewhat  confusing  after 
all.  There  have  been  many  accusations  that  his  policy  towards 
European  affairs  has  lacked  strength,  determination,  and  firmness. 
This  may  have  had  an  influence  upon  his  handling  of  affairs  in 
the  more  peaceful  Americas,  for  there  is  no  lack  of  any  of  these 
qualities  in  his  pronunciamientos  concerning  America,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America.  The  criticism  may  be  made  that 
there  is  no  risk  in  this  attitude  at  the  present  moment,  and  there 
is  some  truth  in  this ;  but  if  he  is  re-elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  will  be,  there  may 
come  a  time  before  1920  w’hen  he  will  either  have  to  qualify  his 
words  or  “make  good,”  as  the  saying  goes,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  any  disturbance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  be  near  enough  to  the  United  States  to  arouse  the  American 
people  to  his  unqualified  support. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  its  alleged  foolishness,  its  dangers,  and  even  its  lack  of 
real  existence ;  but  discussing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  connection 
with  the  people  of  America  is  a  waste  of  time.  It  is  much  more 
of  an  accomplished  fact  than  is  usual  wdth  a  government  policy. 
The  American  nation  has  been  suckled  on  it,  it  exists  in  their 
sub-consciousness,  and  is  there  to  stay,  w’hatever  it  may  really 
mean  should  a  definition  be  sought.  The  popular  idea  as  to  its 
meaning  is  that  Europe  and  Asia  must  keep  out  of  the  Americas, 
and  for  this  idea  the  nation  would  promptly  go  to  war  at  any 
time  and  in  any  state  of  preparedness.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  this  feeling  that  has  influenced  many  Americans  to 
favour  a  greater  defensive  establishment,  although  they  may  look 
upon  a  war  betw’een  the  United  States  and  any  of  the  great 
Powers  as  beyond  the  possibilities. 

President  Wilson  in  his  message  again  takes  up  the  question 
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of  Government-owned  steamship  lines,  of  which  he  is  an  advo¬ 
cate,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  South  America.  Some  such  measure  may  pass  Con¬ 
gress,  though  it  is  still  doubtful.  It  is  strongly  opposed  in  many 
quarters,  and  few  elements  of  possible  success,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  are  discoverable  in  the  scheme.  Its  fate  may 
hinge  upon  the  Government’s  financial  situation,  which  is  not 
favourable.  There  is  a  deficit  in  revenue,  and  as  a  rule  the 
politicians  are  chary  of  voting  great  expenditures  just  before  an 
election. 

New  taxes  are  proposed,  many  of  them  novel  to  the  American 
fiscal  system.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  more  revenue  is 
needed  and  import  duties  fail  to  provide  as  much  in  proportion 
of  the  national  revenue  as  they  did,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  much 
larger  amount  through  direct  taxation,  a  source  comparatively 
negligible  for  many  years  past.  More  income-tax,  a  tax  on 
vehicles,  taxation  on  raw  or  partially  manufactured  materials  are 
proposed.  These  measures  all  sound  very  familiar  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  European  systems  of  taxation,  but  they  come 
as  novelties  to  the  present  generation  of  American  taxpayers. 

The  fate  of  President  Wilson’s  programme  for  legislation  in 
this  session  of  Congress  is  greatly  in  doubt.  He  is  a  strong  man 
in  his  insistence,  and  the  President  always  has  at  his  command 
certain  pressure  he  can  bring  to  bear  to  persuade  Congress  to 
carry  out  his  wishes.  In  the  first  session  of  Congress  which  was 
held  after  he  was  installed  in  the  White  House  he  put  through  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  laws  he  advocated  than  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  President  for  many  years.  In  this  session,  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  supported  by  a  smaller  party  majority,  a  somewhat 
less  united  party,  and  an  imminent  national  election,  which 
always  acts  as  a  brake  upon  indiscriminate  law-making. 

International  problems  growing  out  of  the  war  are  still  well 
to  the  fore  in  Washington.  The  Lusitania  matter  is  still  un¬ 
settled  ;  a  sharp  Note  has  been  sent  to  Austria  anent  the  sinking 
of  the  Ancona ;  Germany  has  recalled  her  naval  and  military 
attaches  at  the  request  of  the  American  Government ;  the  protest 
to  Great  Britain  is  as  yet  unansw'ered ;  and  the  German  marplots 
in  the  United  States  have  not  yet  all  been  brought  to  book.  To 
take  care  of  all  these  matters  in  a  manner  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  nation,  to  get  from  Congress  what  he  wants,  and 
to  continue  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  is  no 
small  task  and  responsibility  for  one  man,  for  under  the  American 
form  of  government  such  things  lie  largely  at  the  door  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  he  can  make  or  mar  the  national  fortunes. 

James  Davenport  Whelplby. 
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In  spite  of  Armageddon — or,  perhaps,  because  of  it — attention 
is  being  drawn,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  march  of  events  in 
the  Far  East.  Even  a  world  in  arms  cannot  watch  unmoved  the 
development  of  a  situation  so  pregnant  with  possibilities  as  that 
arising  from  the  juxtaposition  of  vast,  decrepit  China  and  the 
progressive  Island  Power,  Japan.  No  longer  can  it  be  said  that 
the  interests  of  the  West  have  no  concern  with  those  of  the  East : 
interdependence  prevails — and,  prevailing,  calls  for  recognition — 
even  between  the  hemispheres.  Moreover,  with  the  world-conflict 
in  full  swing,  the  position  of  Japan  becomes  a  little  curious.  In 
theory,  she  is  at  war  with  Germany  and  with  Austria — one  of  the 
Allies,  committed  to  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  Central  Empires. 
Nevertheless,  while  thus  “in  ”  the  war,  she  remains,  to  all  intents 
r  and  purposes,  out  of  it — at  once  an  Ally  and  a  spectator.  How 
long,  men  are  wondering,  will  this  anomalous  situation  last? 

Broadly  speaking,  the  East,  in  the  matter  of  politics,  is  what 
i  the  West  has  made  it  From  time  immemorial,  the  Oriental  was 
content  merely  to  exist.  Self-absorbed  and  self-satisfied,  with 
I  eyes  fixed  on  the  sacred  and  immutable  Past,  he  took  thought 
neither  for  the  morrow  nor  of  his  neighbours.  But  now,  even  for 
him,  the  age  of  seclusion  is  no  more.  Half  a  century  of  inter¬ 
course  with  the  West — of  experience  of  its  methods,  its  hustle, 
and  its  greed — has  thoroughly  unsettled,  and  is  fast  transforming, 
“the  changeless  East.”  One  European  nation  after  another — 
and,  sometimes,  all  in  concert — have  played  upon  it  as  upon  a 
highly  sensitive  instrument.  Its  attitude,  actions,  and  policies 
to-day  are  the  response. 

Who  will  say  that  the  ways  of  the  West  with  the  East  have 
^  been  above  reproach?  No  velvet  glove  has  cloaked  the  iron  hand 
*  so  much  in  evidence.  China’s  first  experience  of  Occidental 
methods  came  with  the  Opium  Wars.  A  more  unfortunate  in¬ 
troduction  could  not  have  been  conceived ;  but  it  was  merely  the 
harbinger  of  other  like  encounters.  Japan’s  turn  came  a  decade 
later,  in  the  visit  of  the  first  American  mission.  Friendly  though 
‘  Perry’s  errand  purported  to  be,  the  officials  of  the  Baku-fu  were 
under  no  delusions  as  to  what  lay  behind  it.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  country  the  feudal  lords  of  Choshiu  and  Satsuma  received 
instruction  at  the  cannon’s  mouth.  There  was  an  “affair,”  and 
a  sequel.  An  Englishman,  disdaining  to  make  way  for  a  Daimyo’s 
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train  of  two-sworded  warriors,  was  cut  down  in  his  pride.  For 
this  the  Satsuma  capital  suffered  bombardment ;  and  a  few  months 
later  the  Japanese  Dardanelles,  at  Shimonoseki,  were  forced  by 
a  combined  European  fleet.  Profoundly  moved  as  the  Island 
people  were  by  these  onslaughts,  mortification  at  the  condition 
which  rendered  them  possible  lay  uppermost.  Shamed  into  unity, 
yet  with  admirable  resolution,  the  Japanese  bade  “farewell,  a 
long  farewell  ”  to  all  their  weakness,  and  broke  for  ever  with  their 
past.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  re-birth  in  history. 

Such  was  the  Island  Empire’s  initiation  into  the  comity  of  the 
nations.  The  consequences  were  momentous.  The  system  of 
divided  authority  associated  with  the  Tokugawa  regime  vanished 
like  a  vision  of  the  night,  and  a  central  government  for  the  whole 
country  was  set  up  under  its  Imperial  head.  Ironclads,  Elswick- 
built,  replaced  the  Shogun’s  wooden  warships ;  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  provinces  was  reorganised  on  Western  lines ;  and  the 
retainers  of  the  samurai  became  the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army 
predestined  to  fame.  Nor  was  it  long  before  these  new  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  national  will  found  employment.  As  the  historian 
of  the  future  will  note  with  interest,  they  were  first  turned  against 
the  neighbouring  Power,  with  whom  the  Korean  question  con¬ 
stituted  a  perennial  cause  of  quarrel.  The  sinking  of  the  Kow- 
siting,  with  its  living  freight  of  Chinese  soldiers  bound  for  the 
Hermit  Kingdom,  struck  a  strange  note  in  the  international 
relationships  of  the  East.  Under  German  guidance  we  have,  in 
these  latter  days,  gone  a  long  way  beyond  the  torpedoing  of  a 
mere  transport ;  but,  at  the  time,  the  incident  came  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock  to  public  opinion  in  the  West.  Moreover,  the 
skill  and  expedition  with  which  the  Celestial  strongholds  were 
reduced  amazed  the  militarists  of  Europe.  The  pupil’s  progress 
had  become  so  rapid  as  to  be  pmbarrassing.  Such,  at  least,  was 
the  view  taken  by  three  of  the  European  Powers.  Germany, 
France,  and  Eussia  “advised”  the  Islanders  to  retire  from  the 
Liaotung  Peninsula,  theirs  by  right  of  arms.  Japan  had  no  re¬ 
course  but  to  bow  before  the  brutal  lesson.  It  was  the  apotheosis 
of  force  majeure. 

Between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  attitudes  towards  the 
doctrine  of  force  there  exists  a  fundamental  difference  which,  in 
considering  the  relations  between  the  two  Eastern  Pow'ers  and  the 
effect  of  Occidental  policies  upon  them,  cannot  be  too  closely  borne 
in  mind.  The  Chinese  despise  force  ;  they  look  upon  its  mani¬ 
festations  with  indifference,  if  not  with  derision.  By  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  on  the  other  hand,  force  is  extolled.  Exercised  at  their 
expense,  it  rouses  them  to  resentment  and  revenge.  Chinese, 
thronging  the  path  of  a  treaty-port  foreigner,  might  be  thrust 
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aside  with  blows  and  curses — and  often  are — without  any  dis- 
H  turbance  of  their  equanimity.  No  such  affront  could  be  offered 
:  with  impunity  to  a  Japanese.  So,  too,  the  foreign  householder, 
while  not  hesitating  to  visit  with  physical  chastisement  the  delin¬ 
quencies  of  his  Chinese  servants,  will  respect  the  person  of  the 
Japanese  house-boy.  The  distinction,  permeating  the  two  nations, 
may  be  said  to  govern  their  whole  outlook  on  life  and  their  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  outside  world.  Its  roots,  of  course,  lie  in  the 
distant  past.  The  Japanese  social  code  draws  not  its  inspiration 
from  the  dispassionate  teachings  of  Confucius  or  of  Buddha. 
Rather  has  it  derived,  from  its  feudal  environment,  a  strong 
militant  bias.  In  other  Eastern  lands  war  and  violence  were  left 
to  the  nation’s  “submerged  tenth.”  In  Japan  sterner  conditions 
of  life  have  made  of  the  heimin,  or  plebs,  a  martial  race,  and  of 
the  samurai  a  warrior  by  whom  harakiri  was  preferable  to  insult 
unavenged. 

Thus  we  may  understand  how,  on  the  one  hand,  in  spite  of 
rebuffs  innumerable,  China  still  is  China ;  and  how,  on  the  other, 
Japan,  burning  with  resentment,  set  herself,  first,  to  render  im¬ 
possible  any  repetition  of  the  Shimonoseki  affair ;  and  then,  to 
wipe  out  the  mingled  injury  and  insult  extended  to  her  by  the 
Three-Power  intervention  in  Liaotung.  Kussia’s  occupation  of 
the  filched  fortress  merely  filled  the  cup.  The  rise  of  Japan  to 
the  status  of  a  great  Power  dates  not  from  1905,  when  she  emerged 
successful  from  her  war  with  Eussia,  but  from  1895,  when  she 
began  to  prepare  for  it.  Port  Arthur  was  the  spur  that  impelled 
the  Japanese  nation  to  the  unprecedented  efforts  for  which  such 
a  contest  called.  To  plant  the  Eising  Sun  upon  the  battlements 
of  the  lost  fortress  in  the  least  possible  time  became  a  point  of 
honour  with  every  son  of  Nippon.  Facing  risks  enormous,  the 
Japanese  on  that  one  issue  staked  their  all. 

At  this  most  critical  hour  in  the  history  of  the  East,  the  logic 
of  events  brought  England  and  Japan  together.  It  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Powers  that  sought  to  bar  Japan  from  development 
in  China,  to  crush  her,  and  seize  the  Celestial  prize.  Only  by  a 
combination  could  a  design  so  vast  be  checked.  Events  moved 
rapidly.  Eussia  advanced  on  Pechili  from  the  north — a  move¬ 
ment  of  ominous  import  for  the  safety  of  Peking.  In  Shantung 
a  Boxer  mob,  provoked  by  the  aggression  of  the  “foreign  devils,” 
slaughtered  two  members  of  a  Lutheran  mission.  Germany 
:  seized  the  opportunity  to  establish  herself  athwart  the  southern 
h  approaches  to  Peking.  Our  subsequent  leasing  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  position  of  Wei-hai-wei,  in  so  far  as  it  foreshadowed 
opposition  to  Eusso-German  designs,  produced  a  certain  moral 
!  effect.  But  it  did  more.  It  brought  us  for  the  first  time  into 
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touch  with  the  Japanese,  who  were  in  occupation  of  the  harbour 
as  a  pledge  against  payment  of  the  Chinese  indemnity.  In  the 
participation  of  Japan  in  the  expeditionary  force  despatched  for 
the  relief  of  the  Legations  at  Peking,  we  had  further  opportunities 
of  observing  the  prowess  and  civilisation  of  our  future  allies. 
This  march  of  the  international  forces,  with  an  Oriental  contin¬ 
gent  in  the  van,  and  its  brief  but  unreal  suggestion  of  harmony, 
made  a  curious  interlude  between  the  crisis  of  1898  and  that 
which  was  to  come. 

Had  we  been  in  a  position  to  make  of  Wei-hai-wei  a  first-class 
fortress  and  base  upon  it  a  powerful  battle-fleet,  the  Japanese 
alliance  might  never  have  matured.  But  a  strong  incentive  came 
into  play  from  our  own  quarter  of  the  world.  With  the  Kaiser’s 
Far  Eastern  adventure  German  naval  policy  entered  upon  a  new 
and  ominous  phase.  Wilhelm  II. ’s  weakness  for  posing  has  led 
him  to  aspire — in  Syria,  in  Morocco,  in  Baghdad — to  the  style 
of  an  Oriental  potentate ;  but  his  most  cherished  effort  was  in 
far  Cathay.  Hence,  no  doubt,  his  peculiar  predilection  for  the 
Kiaochau  “lease” — destined  to  be  the  capital  of  a  Teutonic 
Empire  in  the  East.  As  in  the  German  Ocean,  however,  so  in 
the  Orient,  England  was  felt  to  be  the  obstacle.  From  this  period, 
therefore,  dates  that  naval  rivalry  which  became  “the  German 
menace  ”  — ushered  in,  after  the  Kaiserian  manner,  with  talk  of 
tridents  and,  in  more  practical  vein,  with  the  creation  of  the 
“High  Seas  Fleet.”  These  sinister  developments  of  German 
navalism  forced  on  us  a  change  of  policy.  Concentration  became 
the  naval  watchword.  Our  distant  squadrons  were  reduced,  or 
recalled  to  home  waters.  Up  to  1900  the  China  Squadron  had 
been,  after  the  Home  and  Mediterranean  Fleets,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  our  oversea  establishments.  It  was  now  possible,  while 
affording  Japan  protection  from  the  Russo-German  threat,  to 
leave  the  safeguarding  of  our  Far  Eastern  interests,  in  large 
measure,  to  our  new  Ally.  In  this  clear  community  of  interests 
the  new  agreement  took  firm  root. 

The  history  of  the  East  can  show  no  more  significant  fact  than 
the  bond  between  England  and  Japan.  Prior  to  its  conclusion, 
Occidental  policy  towards  the  East  tended  only  to  estrangement, 
exploitation,  conquest.  Germany’s  aim,  in  particular — as  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  War  Lord  in  the  notorious  Kiel  speech — was  to 
set  up  a  bogey  called  the  Yellow  Peril  and  make  a  virtue  of 
destroying  it.  Because  the  Japanese  would  not  lend  themselves 
readily  to  disposal  across  the  European  counter,  they  were 
assailed,  by  the  self-appointed  champion  of  Christendom,  with 
specially  odious  abuse ;  and  the  Western  world  was  urged  to 
combine  against  the  Yellow  Race  as  the  enemies  of  civilisation. 
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To  all  this  clap-trap  and  conspiracy  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty 
was  the  best  possible  reply.  It  made  an  end  of  the  policy  of 
East  versus  West.  Extending  to  the  one  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  it  spread  division  in  the  other.  England  it  relieved 
by  resolving  a  problem  for  which,  at  one  time,  there  seemed  no 
issue  but  war.  Japan  it  saved  from  a  grave  peril ;  China  from 
dismemberment ;  the  East  from  slavery ;  and  the  West — from 
itself. 

Ensured  by  British  friendship  from  a  concerted  attack,  the 
Japanese  made  ready  for  the  clash  which  the  forward  policy  of 
Russia — German-inspired — had  rendered  inevitable.  If  England, 
out  of  regard  for  her  own  safety,  could  not  permit  a  German 
occupation  of  the  Low  Countries,  no  more  could  Japan,  for  the 
same  reason,  permit  Korea  to  pass  into  potentially  unfriendly 
hands.  The  “peaceful  penetration”  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom 
was  already  well  afoot  when  the  Japanese,  wuth  a  courage  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire,  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  Western  aggression,  with  a  new  sequel. 
The  East,  at  last,  was  in  a  position  to  defend  itself.  The  appre¬ 
ciation  with  which,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  Japanese  have 
viewed  the  alliance  is  due  not  only  to  its  generous  recognition  of 
their  new  status — so  effective  as  a  reply  to  the  contempt  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  portion  of  the  Oriental — but  also  to  the 
fact  that  England  by  it  “kept  the  ring”  and  ensured  for  the 
young  Power  a  fair  fight.  That  was  all  Japan  asked  for  at  this 
dark  hour  of  her  fate.  As  the  issue  proved,  it  was  all  she  needed. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  great  campaign,  conducted  with  character¬ 
istic  energy  and  skill,  Japan’s  main  object  was  attained.  She 
secured  a  free  hand  in  Korea — a  hold  which  enabled  her,  in  1908, 
to  declare  a  protectorate  and,  in  1910,  to  pass  to  annexation  ;  she 
found  herself,  for  the  second  time,  in  possession  of  Liaotung ;  and 
she  obtained  “a  special  position  ”  in  South  Manchuria.  Moreover, 
the  southern  half  of  Saghalien — which  island  had  been  made  over 
to  Russia  in  1875  in  exchange  for  the  Kurile  chain — was  ceded 
to  her.  But  the  absence  of  an  indemnity  from  the  terms  of  peace 
was  to  the  Japanese  people,  if  not  to  their  Government,  a  bitter 
disappointment.  For  them,  already  over-taxed,  it  meant  a 
grievous  burden,  looming  through  many  years.  A  series  of  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  large  centres  gave  expression  to  the  popular 
feeling.  As  the  waiving  of  the  Japanese  claim  to  an  indemnity 
was  generally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  President  Roosevelt, 
m  his  capacity  as  mediator,  Japanese  troops  were  called  out 
for  the  protection  of  American  residents  in  Tokyo  and  the  several 
treaty-ports.  However,  the  wave  of  anti-foreign  feeling  subsided 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen.  Americans,  quA  Americans, 
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still  retain  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  popular  of  foreign  i 
residents  in  Japan. 

If  the  successful  man  pays  for  his  success  in  the  enemies  he 
makes,  how  much  more  does  the  successful  nation  !  With  Japan’s 
earliest  progress  in  her  new  way  of  life  appeared  the  bilious  critic, 
the  unsuccessful  competitor,  the  general  wisher-of-ill.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  growth  of  anti- Japanese  sentiment  in  the 
Far  East — from  its  insignificant  and  comparatively  contemptible 
beginnings  to  its  present  formidable  dimensions — dates  from 
Japan’s  first  strivings  after  complete  legislative  independence. 
Extra-territorial  jurisdiction  prevails  in  various  parts  of  the  East. 

A  foreign  settlement  in  enjoyment  of  this  system  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  independent  State — an  imperium  in  imperio.  \ 
The  mere  existence  of  such  a  settlement  imputes  legal  and  social  r 
incompetence,  and  is  a  continual  derogation  of  national  pride. 

So  any  self-respecting  nation  would  regard  it ;  and  that  is  the 
view  the  Japanese  took.  When,  therefore,  by  their  humane  and 
successful  conduct  of  the  war  with  China — twenty  years  after 
their  adoption  of  Western  ways — they  had  proved  their  title  as 
a  civilised  State,  they  opened  negotiations  with  the  several  Powers 
for  the  abolition  of  the  consular  courts,  legislative  autonomy,  and 
other  privileges  conferred  by  the  old  treaties.  Violent  opposition 
was  offered  to  these  proposals — not,  indeed,  by  the  Governments 
concerned,  but  by  the  foreigners  of  various  nationalities  resident 
in  Japan.  That  people  in  possession  of  certain  advantages  should 
be  unwilling  to  forgo  them  was  no  matter  for  surprise.  What 
was  surprising  was  the  rancour,  the  malice,  and  the  prejudice 
with  which  the  anti-abolition  campaign  was  pressed.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  Japanese  (of  whom  the  world  in  general  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  well)  were  held  up  to  mankind — through  the 
medium  of  the  local  foreign  Press — as  a  dishonest,  barbarous,  and 
immoral  race,  wholly  unfit  to  undertake  the  administration  of  a 
few  scattered  communities  comprising,  in  the  aggregate,  some 
five  thousand  white  folk !  Needless  to  say,  justice  and  common- 
sense  prevailed.  Extra-territoriality  disappeared.  As  for  the 
foreign  settlements,  they  remained,  except  in  name,  very  much 
as  they  were,  but  pronouncedly — and,  it  would  seem,  irretriev¬ 
ably — anti- J  apanese. 

Why  was  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a  Great  Power  not  welcomed  in 
the  Far  East?  Mainly,  it  must  be  admitted,  because  her  political 
expansion  was  attended  by  commercial  development.  Trade 
followed  the  flag — the  Tokyo  Government  saw  to  that.  Indus¬ 
trial  expansion  of  every  kind  was  absolutely  essential  for  the 
Island  Empire — both  because  of  the  financial  liabilities  the 
Russian  war  had  left  in  its  train,  and  because  of  those  heavy 
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outlays  on  armaments  which  are  the  appurtenances  of  greatness 
in  the  modern  world.  In  a  land  where  commerce  had  always 
been  a  thing  despised,  private  enterprise  was  quite  unequal  to 
the  task  of  developing  the  newly-won  territories.  Colonisation 
schemes  on  a  grand  scale  were  therefore  undertaken  by  the 
Japanese  authorities  in  Korea,  Formosa,  and  South  Manchuria, 
with  a  view  to  reaping  the  financial  harvest  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Naturally,  these  State-aided  projects  were  not  approved 
by  the  foreign  merchant  accustomed  to  “  free  trade  ”  and  the 
“open  door.”  In  the  former  treaty-ports,  too,  the  European 
trader  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  competition.  A  Japanese  clerk 
in  an  import  house  will  live,  and  support  a  family,  on  30  yen, 
or  £3,  a  month.  The  foreign  clerk,  brought  out  from  home  on  a 
three  years’  engagement,  will  want  300  yen.  In  such  and  other 
like  ways,  the  Japanese  merchant  secured  an  advantage  over  his 
foreign  confrere  to  which  the  latter  could  make  no  reply  in  kind. 
He  could,  however,  give  the  dog  a  bad  name,  preparatory  to 
hanging  him.  So  in  the  hospitable  columns  of  the  foreign  Press 
suggestions  began  to  appear  that  Japanese  methods  of  business 
would  not  bear  examination,  and  that  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  was 
commercially  untrustworthy.  When  the  country  was  first  opened 
to  foreign  trade  it  was  certainly  true  that  the  lower  orders  flocked 
to  the  treaty-ports  “to  get  rich  quick,”  while  the  better  classes 
held  aloof.  At  that  time  there  might  have  been  some  foundation 
for  the  charge ;  but  the  Japanese  merchant  of  to-day,  principles 
apart,  is  as  well  aware  of  the  necessity  for  a  clean  business  record 
as  any  of  his  foreign  competitors.  And,  as  fairness  will  concede, 
he  has  secured  it. 

A  third  factor  in  the  production  of  anti- Japanese  sentiment 
remains  to  be  considered.  It  finds  expression  in  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  man  who,  drawing  from  a  country  his  livelihood, 
treats  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  as  of  a  lower  order  of 
civilisation,  with  whom  it  were  an  indignity — if  not  contamina- 
ton— to  mix.  It  is  what  our  French  neighbours  were  wont  to 
call  la  morgue  anglaise,  carried  to  extremes.  Such  is  the  general 
attitude  of  the  foreign  communities  in  the  Far  East  towards  the 
l)eople  amongst  whom  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 
Of  social  intercourse  between  the  two  races  there  is  none.  Mixed 
marriages  are  taboo.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  “old  timers” 
who  first  arrived  in  the  country  took  unto  themselves  a  wife  from 
among  the  daughters  of  the  people.  For  this  offence  against  the 
canons  of  race-prejudice  the  children  of  such  unions  are  paying, 
in  social  ostracism,  to-day.  A  similar  condition  of  things  prevails 
in  the  open  ports  of  China ;  but,  unlike  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese 
have  not  yet  learned  to  resent  an  attitude  which  carries  with  it 
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the  imputation  of  inferiority.  They  are,  however,  learning;  and 
its  continual  display  goes  far  towards  the  creation  of  ill-will  in 
the  East. 

Anti- Japanese  sentiment  confined  to  the  country  was  one  thing. 
Anti- Japanese  sentiment  propagated  by  means  of  the  Press  in 
China,  on  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  world  over,  is  another.  No¬ 
where  is  officialdom  so  exclusive,  so  uncommunicative  to  the  un¬ 
sympathetic  ear,  as  in  Japan.  There  the  foreign  Press  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  has  no  option  but  to  reflect 
the  attitude  of  his  milieu ;  and  his  milieu  is  the  anti- Japanese 
foreign  community.  Here  doubtless  may  be  found  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  alarming  tales  of  Japanese  “designs”  which 
disgrace  the  pages  of  otherwise  reputable  organs  of  opinion  in 
this  country  and  in  the  Pacific  area  generally.  Still  unknown  to 
fame,  no  doubt,  is  the  ingenious  journalist  who  got  the  good  folk 
“down  under”  to  believe  that  every  Japanese  school-room  is 
adorned  with  two  things  :  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  and  a  large- 
scale  map  of  Australia — which  the  Japanese  schoolboy  is  taught 
to  regard  as  the  future  heritage  of  his  sword.  Peking  is,  of  course, 
a  hot-bed  of  anti- Japanese  intrigue.  There  it  is  the  fashion  to 
represent  Japan  as  an  unscrupulous  giant  for  ever  bent  on  ex¬ 
torting  concessions  of  fabulous  worth  from  helpless  China.  The 
columns  of  a  prominent  London  journal  have  more  than  once  been 
filled  with  blood-curdling  accounts  from  the  same  veracious  quarter 
of  what  Japan  was  meditating  against  China  in  sundry  improb¬ 
able  contingencies.  From  the  Pacific  slope  the  latest  sample  of 
the  anti- Japanese  pressman’s  wares  is  mightily  concerned  with 
the  fate  of  Turtle  Bay,  Mexico.  Here,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  Japanese  cruiser  Asama,  while  engaged  in  assisting  in  the 
task  of  clearing  the  Pacific  of  German  warships,  ran  badly 
aground.  Attempts  were  made,  naturally  enough,  to  salve  the 
warship.  What  did  this  “  special  correspondent  ”  make  of  these 
simple  and  innocent  operations?  That  the  Japanese  had  seized 
the  harbour  and  its  approaches,  and  heavily  mined  the  same; 
that  they  had  landed  four  thousand  men  from  transports  protected 
by  five  of  their  most  powerful  warships ;  and  that  they  were 
making  every  preparation  (under  the  convenient  cover  of  the 
salvage  operations)  to  hold  the  place  as  an  insidious  challenge  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine ! 

Sensation-mongers  such  as  these,  seconded  by  hysterical  Japano- 
phobes  in  the  Senate  House,  keep  alive  the  fires  of  racial  feeling 
in  the  Western  States,  and  aggravate  a  situation  which,  left  to 
itself,  would  long  have  ceased  to  be  dangerous.  The  anti- Japanese 
sentiment  enshrined  in  the  Aliens  Exclusion  Bill  of  California 
has  in  reality  an  economic  basis.  As  the  difficulty  was  settled 
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with  Canada  in  1906  when  the  Japanese  Government  undertook 
voluntarily  to  restrict  emigration  to  that  country,  so  might  it  have 
been  settled  in  California.  But  in  the  Sacramento  Legislature 
tact  and  goodwill  seem  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  whole 
dispute  has  been  fouled  by  the  appeal  to  racial  prejudice  and  com¬ 
plicated  by  periodically  engineered  invasion  “scares.”  In  theory, 
objection  is  taken  to  Asiatics.  In  practice,  it  is  the  Japanese 
who  are  objected  to.  The  distinction  deprives  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  of  the  smallest  claim  to  sincerity.  We  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  section  of  American  publicists  (with  the  cordial 
support  of  the  foreign  trader  in  the  East)  are  bent  on  emulating 
the  example  of  that  countryman  of  theirs  who  claims  to  have 
“made  ”  a  certain  war.  Well :  if  ever  a  Japanese- American  war 
is  “made,”  America  may  claim  the  entire  credit  for  its  manu¬ 
facture.  It  will  not  be  made  in  Japan. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  has  enabled  Japan  at  once  to 
confute,  in  some  measure,  her  slanderers;  to  prove  to  her  Ally 
her  good  faith ;  and  to  settle  old  scores  with  Germany.  Were 
Japan  the  false  friend  of  this  country,  or  the  enemy  of  Western 
civilisation  which  her  detractors  are  fond  of  representing  her  to 
be,  she  would  have  held  aloof  from  the  struggle,  content  that  the 
;  nations  of  the  West  should  destroy,  and  be  destroyed.  Bather 
I  has  she  played  manfully  the  part  which  fell  to  her  under  the 
I  Treaty  of  1905.  That  the  Good  Hope  and  Monmouth  should  have 
;  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  instead 
[  of  a  squadron  of  Japanese  battle-cruisers,  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Uchi-sai-wai-cho,  but  of  Whitehall.  As  for  the  crisis  which 
arose  in  the  sequel  of  Germany’s  expulsion  from  Kiaochau,  it 
held  no  surprises  for  the  student  of  Sino- Japanese  relations.  The 
Peking  officials  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  driving  a  bargain.  They 
knew  that  Japan  would  expect  practical  recognition  of  the  fresh 
service  she  had  rendered  her  neighbour ;  but,  as  is  their  wont, 
they  strove  after  a  compensation  as  small  as  possible.  In  this 
they  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  Germany.  With  her  twin 
instruments  of  gold  and  intrigue  that  Power  came  near  to  scoring 
?  at  Peking  a  diplomatic  success  of  the  type  with  which  recent 
.  events  in  the  Balkans  have  familiarised  us.  While  the  Chinese 
i  issued  their  inevitable  ad  misericordiam  appeal  to  the  world  at 
^  large,  German  agents  disseminated,  through  the  captured  Peking 
i  Press,  distorted  accounts  of  the  negotiations,  well  calculated  to 
;  sow  discord  among  the  Allies.  As  it  was  naturally  to  the  interest 
^  of  Germany  that  Japan  should  be  fully  occupied  in  the  East,  the 
German  Minister  did  his  best  to  bring  about  an  open  rupture, 

I  and  only  the  saving  sense  of  the  Chinese  averted  that  tragedy, 
j  All  this,  of  course,  was  patent  to  the  Japanese,  who  knew  with 
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whom  they  had  to  deal.  Beginning,  in  the  approved  Oriental 
manner,  by  asking  a  great  deal  more  than  they  expected  to  get, 
they  had,  nevertheless,  their  irreducible  minimum.  This  was 
reached  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  without  a  single 
corresponding  concession  on  the  Chinese  side.  The  subsequent 
delay,  whereby  negotiations  that  need  not  have  occupied  weeks 
were  dragged  on  into  months,  must  be  attributed  to  the  German- 
inspired  hope  of  a  decisive  Teutonic  victory  which,  entailing  the 
reversion  of  Kiaochau  to  Germany,  would  ipso  facto  render  un¬ 
necessary  any  concession  to  Japan.  Perceiving  this,  the  Japanese, 
who  had  shown  patience  and  moderation  in  the  face  of  much 
provocation,  had  no  recourse  but  to  take  the  final  step. 

After  all,  the  danger  in  China  is  not  from  without.  It  is  from 
within.  That  danger  is  her  disintegration,  as  the  result  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  schism,  decrepitude — or  of  all  three.  Such  an  issue  the 
Japanese  would  regard  as  a  calamity.  How  can  it  be  averted? 
Just  in  the  same  way  (they  maintain)  as  they  themselves  averted 
a  similar  danger — namely,  by  national  reorganisation  and  re¬ 
generation  on  Western  lines.  The  problem,  of  course,  is  vastly 
more  complex  than  in  Japan’s  case  ;  but  the  Island  Power,  having 
been  through  the  mill,  is  willing — and  none  is  more  able— to  lead 
the  way,  and  lend  a  helping  hand.  It  was  with  this  end  in  view 
that  the  Japanese,  in  their  recent  demands,  introduced  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  joint  Sino- Japanese  enterprise,  and  sought  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  Japanese  advisers.  Within  recent  years,  Japan 
has  already  rendered  China  priceless  services.  If  the  China  of 
to-morrow  is  not  to  be  a  mingle-mangle  of  warring  States,  if 
we  are  not  to  see  repeated  in  the  Distant,  the  long-drawm  tragedy 
of  the  Nearer,  East — she,  like  Japan,  must  break  with  her  past; 
she  must  enter  upon  a  new  way  of  life.  And  if  Japan  can  urge, 
inspire,  or  compel  her  to  that  conversion,  she  will  have  gone  far 
towards  accomplishing  that  lofty  mission  in  the  East  which  her 
venerable  Prime  Minister,  Count  Okuma,  has  laid  down  for  her. 

For  the  time  being,  however — the  issue  with  China  settled,  and 
Germany  expelled  from  Kiaochau — Japan’s  work  in  the  East  is 
done.  She  awaits  the  call  elsew’here.  Public  opinion  in  the 
Island  Empire  is  awakening  to  the  demands  of  the  situation  in 
the  West.  Strong  movements  are  afoot  for  Japan’s  fuller  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Great  War.  It  is  an  opportunity  in  a  thousand. 
If  Japan  wants  to  kill  race-prejudice  and  put  a  period  to  inter- 
mundane  strife,  she  has  her  chance.  What  better  termination 
to  the  troubled  chapter  of  the  relations  between  East  and  West 
than  that  the  leader  of  the  East  should  join  hands  with  the  West 
in  ridding  the  world  of  the  curse  of  Prussianism? 

E.  Bruce  Mitfobd. 
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Anatole  France  is  a  perpetual  challenge  to  the  critics.  At  first 
sight  he  hardly  seems  built  of  the  same  material  as  the  hero  or 
the  martyr.  In  most  of  his  books  he  lingers  so  sceptically  and 
indifferently  on  the  surface  of  life  that  he  illustrates  Bourget’s 
well-known  epigram  that  “Of  all  the  vanities  of  this  world  the 
very  vainest  is  to  go  on  continually  vaunting  that  all  is  vanity.” 
Yet  when  the  great  European  conflict  arose  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  French  Minister  of  War  offering  to  serve  as  a  private  in  the 
ranks;  and  thereby  revealed  to  all  the  world  that  the  passion¬ 
less  serenity  of  his  books  is  the  mask  of  a  spirit  which  many 
a  time  has  been  touched  to  the  depths  by  burning  indignation 
and  pity.  “A  simple  style,”  he  says  somewhere,  “is  like 
white  light.  It  is  complex,  but  not  to  outward  seeming.”  At 
any  rate,  it  only  requires  a  careful  examination  of  both  the 
style  and  the  matter  of  this  great  French  writer  to  realise  that, 
like  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau,  he  aspires  to  be  a  Saviour  of 
Society;  but  that,  unlike  his  princely  predecessor,  he  has  an  in¬ 
vincible  and  unalterable  dislike  for  the  politics  of  mere  compromise 
or  expediency. 

Looking  summarily  at  the  French  literature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  relation  to  social  movements,  it  may  be  divided  into 
three  main  periods.  There  was  first  the  early  period  before,  say, 
1850,  represented  by  men  like  Lamennais  and  Eugene  Sue  ;  there 
was  second,  the  scientific  period,  represented  by  the  Zola  of  the 
Eougon-Macquart  series ;  and  there  was,  thirdly,  the  period  after 
1880,  represented,  most  characteristically,  by  Anatole  France.  The 
exact  years  selected  have,  of  course,  something  arbitrary  about 
them,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  insist  on  them  too  closely.  If  I 
were  dealing  with  English  literature  I  should  not  tie  myself  to 
specific  years  at  all,  but  say  generally  that  I  was  concerned  with 
the  early  Victorian,  mid- Victorian,  and  later  Victorian  eras.  The 
first  was  troubled,  anxious,  conscious-stricken,  inclined  to  take 
refuge  in  the  past,  as  in  Disraeli  and  Lamennais,  or  breaking 
I  out  into  sentimental  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  people,  as  in  Kingsley 
j  and  Eugene  Sue — the  latter  of  whom  undoubtedly  exercised  a 
I  powerful  influence  on  the  artisans  who  founded  the  International 
Society  of  Working  Men.  The  second  was  sober  and  scientific, 
with  a  convinced  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  reason ,  and  an  under¬ 
lying  assumption,  which  appears  in  both  George  Eliot  and  Emile 
Zola,  that  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  proclaim  the  “Reign  of 
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Law  ”  to  the  people  to  induce  them  to  enrol  at  once  as  its  faithful 
and  obedient  subjects.  The  third  combines  the  knowledge  of  the 
second  period  with  the  anxiety  and  travail  of  the  first.  It  sees 
visions  and  dreams  dreams  with  the  prophets  of  the  first  period, 
and  it  ineffectually  strives  to  make  the  ordered  society  or  reasoned 
opinions  of  the  second  period  enable  it  practically  to  behold  its 
visions  or  realise  its  dreams.  It  flies  to  a  modernised  pastoral 
simplicity  with  William  Morris,  or  to  a  sentimentalised  Church 
with  Paul  Bourget ;  or  when  it  does  trust  to  reason  it  foresees 
strange  scientific  transformations  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  or  flings 
itself  with  Anatole  Prance  into  the  practical  campaign  of  a  great 
proletarian  movement. 

Probably  we  can  best  approach  the  Anatole  France  of  his  latest 
literary  period  by  considering  his  relation  to  Zola.  He  never 
quite  reconciled  himself  to  Zola’s  methods,  and  considering  how 
like  and  yet  how  unlike  they  are,  we  cannot  wonder  at  it.  The 
hard  and  dry  Individualist  never  hates  the  ruddy  and  enthusiastic 
Socialist.  What  works  “like  madness  on  the  brain,”  is,  as 
Coleridge  put  it,  “to  be  wToth  with  one  we  love  ” ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  Individualist  wants  to  be  wroth  with  the  Individualist 
of  another  tribal  variety,  or  when  the  Socialist  who  believes  in  the 
“class  war”  craves  for  the  scalp  of  his  unfortunate  brother  who 
has  never  yet  yielded  allegiance  to  this  all-important  dogma.  It 
was  because  he  recognised  that,  despite  his  perversity,  Zola  was 
at  heart  a  worker  in  the  same  great  cause  that  Anatole  France 
delivered  himself  of  so  many  hard  and  harsh  criticisms  of  his 
brother  litterateur ;  and  when  at  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  campaign 
Zola  came  out  into  the  open  and  wrote  his  famous  letter 
“  J’accuse,”  there  was  no  one  spoke  so  generously  of  the  character 
of  this  great,  if  unequal,  writer,  as  did  his  whilom  antagonist, 
Anatole  France. 

Zola  was  a  Eealist,  and  he  defines  his  Eealism  sometimes  as 
“fidelity  to  nature  and  life,”  sometimes  as  “fidelity  to  truth.” 
As  fidelity  to  nature  and  life  it  bade  him  go  behind  the  superficial 
or  limited  visions  of  official  historians.  He  would  see  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Second  Empire  as  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Second  Empire  really  lived  and  moved.  He  would  decline  to 
remember  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  Third  and  the  beautiful 
Eugenie  simply  as  a  time  of  salons  and  the  Mexican  expedition, 
or  the  life  of  Paris  mainly  as  a  continual  interchange  of  cuirassiers 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Away  in  the  sunny  south  a  proletarian 
family  was  infecting  and  tainting  all  this  glittering  life  which 
outwardly  looked  so  splendid.  A  middle-class  woman  of  unsound 
constitution  is  mated  with  a  bully  and  a  smuggler.  From  her 
there  spring  swindlers,  speculators,  prostitutes,  peasants,  work- 
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men,  Cabinet  Ministers,  artists,  and  doctors — all  preying  and 
fattening  on  the  fascinating  society  of  these  brilliant  imperial 
days.  This  was  what  the  novelist  called  getting  at  the  naked 
truth  of  history ;  but  when  you  press  him  more  closely  to  tell  you 
what  is  his  animating  spirit,  he  can  only  reply  that  it  is  “fidelity 
to  Truth,”  or  “fidelity  to  Science.”  The  Eougon-Macquart  series, 
as  summed  up  by  Dr.  Pascal,  is  really  meant  to  establish  a 
certain  theory  of  heredity.  And  it  was  discontent  with  the  final 
result  of  his  theory  which  made  Zola  in  his  latest  series  of  novels 
change  from  Eealism  to  the  most  primitive  and  unsubstantiated 
i  Idealism.  Dr.  Pascal  had  staked  his  aE  on  science.  He  had 
devised  a  wonderful  new  injection  to  infuse  fresh  strength  into  the 
j  withered  brains  of  the  poor.  But  he  finds  that  after  his  invention 
i  is  completed  he  is  not  entirely  happy.  Man  still  stands  pale  and 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  death.  The  want  of  some  divination 
of  the  end  of  evolution  leaves  an  aching  void  in  his  heart.  “  There 
;  is  no  equality,  it  is  true,”  the  doctor  explains  in  an  undertone,  as 
though  speaking  to  himself,  “no  society  that  might  be  based  on 
I  equality  could  live.  For  centuries  men  have  thought  that  they 
might  remedy  the  evil  by  charity,  but  now  the  old  word  is  cracked 
and  justice  is  suggested.  Is  nature  justice?  I  rather  think  that 
she  is  simply  logical”  Here  we  have  the  Zola  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  period  realising  that  the  science  of  the  same  period  was 
going  to  give  cold  encouragement  to  the  expectation  of  a  reign  of 

[justice ;  and  if  we  keep  this  saying  in  mind  and  remember  also 
Zola’s  general  view  of  Eealism,  it  wull  take  us  far  in  contrasting 
r  the  characteristic  social  attitude  of  Anatole  France. 

I  The  latter  began  like  Zola  by  trying  to  get  behind  the  common 
f  estimates  of  history.  He  wmuld  not  be  dazzled  by  the  gleam  and 
;  glitter  of  an  overpowering  social  pageantry.  He  would  plead  for 
1  the  vanquished  when  others  were  hastening  to  curry  favour  with 
the  powerful  and  successful.  In  this  he  made  himself  representa- 
=  tive  of  a  tendency  which  has  been  significantly  influential  in  the 
^  literature  of  these  later  days.  The  fin-de-siecle  poet  renounces  all 
the  glamour  of  the  old  romance.  He  will  see  Philip  drunk  as 
well  as  Philip  sober.  He  will  show  you  the  lovely  Helen  not . 
only  with  her  beauty,  as  Isocrates  put  it,  “the  first  of  all  things 
in  majesty  and  honour  and  divineness,”  but  as  living  on  till  her 
charms  had  fled,  and  her  teeth  had  dropped,  and  the  great  wrinkles 
:  made  trenches  in  her  marbled  flesh.  That  the  romantic  poet  and 
no  less  romantic  orator  never  contemplated  :  — 

“  How  should  he  hehold 
That  journey  home,  the  long  connubial  years? 

He  does  not  tell  you  how  white  Helen  bears 
Child  on  legitimate  child,  becomes  a  scold 
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Haggard  with  virtue.  Menelaus  bold 
Waxed  garrulous  and  sacked  a  hundred  Troys 
’Twixt  noon  and  supper.  And  her  golden  voice 
Got  shrill  as  he  grew  deafer.  And  both  were  old. 

Often  he  wonders  why  on  earth  he  went 
Troyward ;  or  why  poor  Paris  ever  came. 

Oft  he  weeps,  gummy  eyed.” 

This  from  a  latter-day  poet  is  sufficiently  depressing  in  the 
manner  of  Baudelaire,  and  yet  who  will  say  it  is  legitimate  to 
close  our  eyes  altogether  to  these  neglected  aspects  of  reality? 

Anatole  France  in  most  of  his  published  writings  belongs 
generally  to  this  movement  of  literary  thought.  In  one  of  his 
sketches  he  introduces  us  to  Homer  as  a  poor,  half -blind,  aged 
creature,  going  about  from  place  to  place  and  earning  bread  by 
his  songs.  In  another  he  represents  Pilate,  old  and  feeble,  taking 
the  baths  at  Baiae  and  questioned  by  a  former  friend  about  the 
young  lay  preacher  and  miracle  worker  whom  he  had  crucified 
at  Jerusalem.  “You  remember  him,  of  course?  ”  “No,”  replies 

Pilate.  “His  name  was  Jesus,  I  think  he  came  from  Nazareth." 
“I  do  not  remember  him,”  reaffirms  Pilate.  “You  were  obliged 
to  have  him  crucified.”  “Jesus,”  mutters  Pilate,  “from  Nazareth 
— I  have  no  recollection  of  it.”  This  is  one  of  the  favourite  theses 
of  Anatole  France — he  illustrates  it  in  The  White  Stone  from 
the  meeting  of  Paul  and  Gallio — and  it  shows  the  blindness  and 
indifference  of  a  contemporary  generation  to  the  order  of  import¬ 
ance  among  the  events  which  are  happening  thick  and  fast  around 
them. 

In  his  historical  pictures  Anatole  France  is  not  overawed  by  the 
school  books.  The  Romans  he  regards  as  a  nation  of  engineers- 
little  men  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  who  wielded  their  spades 
better  and  more  readily  than  they  wielded  their  swords.  Even 
when  beaten  they  had  the  faculty  of  persuading  the  world  to 
credit  their  legend  of  victory.  Although  Fabius  Cunctator 
actually  fled  before  Hannibal,  their  great  writers  so  invested  the 
rude  necessity  of  retreat  with  the  glamour  of  success  that  they 
have  imposed  on  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  and  suggested  a  theory  of 
victory  to  the  Fabian  Society.  Who  says  that  Napoleon  was 
amongst  the  world’s  greatest  men  of  genius?  We  possess  the 
collection  of  his  writings  and  speeches.  His  style  is  vivacious  and 
graphic.  “But  in  this  mass  of  ideas  there  is  not  a  hint  of  any 
philosophical  curiosity,  of  any  interest  in  the  unknowable,  of  any 
preoccupation  with  the  mystery  of  destiny.  When  at  St.  Helena 
he  talks  of  God  or  the  soul  he  seems  like  a  good  little  schoolboy  of 
fourteen.  .  .  .  His  soul,  ever  new,  was  born  again  every  morning. 
He  possessed  to  the  highest  degree  a  capacity  for  self-amusement. 
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The  first  time  he  saw  the  sun  rise  over  his  gloomy  rock  of  St. 
Helena  he  leapt  from  bed,  whistling  the  air  of  a  song.”  Or  are 
you  one  of  those  strenuous  souls  who  have  faith  in  the  gospel 
according  to  Theodore  Eoosevelt?  Here,  according  to  our  author, 
is  a  typical  speech  of  the  man  who  was  going  to  lick  Taft  ”  to  a 
frazzle.”  ‘‘My  friends  !  fight !  I  tell  you,  fight  hard  !  Only  hard 
knocks  do  any  good.  You  are  on  this  planet  simply  to  exterminate 
each  other.  They  who  say  aught  to  the  contrary  are  immoral 
men.  Don’t  pay  much  attention  to  the  people  who  think. 
Thought  takes  the  stamina  out  of  a  man.  It  is  one  of  the  French 
vices.  The  Romans  conquered  the  world.  The  Romans  lost  it. 
We  are  the  Romans  of  the  modern  day.”  Finally,  when  he  has 
to  deal  with  such  an  excessively  mundane  and  modern  matter  as 
a  spirited  Colonial  policy,  Anatole  France  has  still  the  same  dis¬ 
concerting  faculty  of  calling  our  attention  to  the  neglected  and 
disagreeable  aspects  of  historical  events.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
at  the  Trocadero — he  afterwards  repeated  the  same  illustration 
in  The  White  Stone — he  summed  up  the  attitude  of  a  modern 
civilised  nation  in  a  modern  Colonial  war  by  quoting  a  story  from 
Du  Chaillu.  That  explorer,  he  tells  us,  once  shot  a  lady  gorilla. 
She  died  with  her  young  one  in  her  arms.  Du  Chaillu  brought 
the  baby  home  with  him ,  but  to  his  excessive  surprise  and  disgust 
the  little  thing  would  eat  nothing,  and  at  last  actually  died  of 
hunger.  ‘‘I  was  unable  to  correct  its  inherited  bad  temper,” 
comments  the  explorer  complacently,  and  Anatole  France  implies 
that  the  same  euphemistic  interpretation  of  an  easily  explicable 
“hunger  strike”  is  assumed  by  every  modern  warrior  who  mows 
down  Dervishes  with  the  aid  of  modern  machine  guns. 

In  all  the  extracts  which  have  been  already  given  we  have 
seen  Anatole  France  in  agreement  with  the  general  attitude  of 
mind  of  Zola  and  the  Realists  who  flourished  before  1880.  His 
aim  is  to  call  attention  to  neglected  and  often  disagreeable  aspects 
of  reality.  But  having  shown  the  agreements,  I  must  now  con¬ 
sider  the  differences.  Zola,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  belongs 
to  a  scientific  age,  or  rather  an  age  of  natural  science.  Science 
makes  experiments.  Science  investigates  details.  Before  he 
generalises  the  natural  scientist  accumulates  with  laborious  exacti¬ 
tude  all  the  facts  that  can  be  collected  to  bear  on  a  given  problem. 
When  Zola  came  to  deal ,  not  with  the  problems  of  natural  science , 
but  with  men  and  women  in  the  mass,  he  tried  to  introduce  into 
his  literary  portraitures  the  same  laborious  method.  He  would 
tell  the  whole  truth.  He  would  describe  the  operations  of  society 
from  bottom  to  top.  But  the  unfortunate  thing  was  that  his 
efforts  involved  such  an  encyclopaedic  wealth  of  detail  that  he 
never  got  far  away  from  the  bottom.  He  had,  in  fact,  to  describe 
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with  SO  much  minuteness  the  merely  sexual  side  of  society’s  life 
that,  like  Maupassant’s  Une  Vie,  his  simple  truth  threatened  to 
turn  some  of  his  novels  into  classics  in  the  literature  of  porno¬ 
graphy.  Anatole  France,  in  his  best-known  writings,  belongs 
to  a  later  age  which  had  already  emancipated  itself  from  the 
domination  of  natural  science.  Sociology,  rather  than  biology, 
now  preoccupies  the  mind  of  man.  And  in  sociology,  unless  you 
reckon  on  the  life  of  Methusaleh,  you  must  renounce  the  desire 
to  describe  and  accumulate  every  scrap  that  can  be  known.  The 
journalist  selects  his  “copy.”  The  sociologist  establishes  an  order 
of  importance  in  the  events  presented  to  his  notice  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  history.  Unless  this  is  done  your  Dr.  Dry-as-dust 
will  run  the  risk  of  ending  his  existence  with  most  of  his  ponderous 
tomes  still  unopened  and  unexamined.  George  Brandes  has  well 
translated  a  story  which  Anatole  France  himself  uses  to  illustrate 
this  very  point  : — 

“  When  young  Prince  Zemire  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Persia, 
he  summoned  a  convocation  of  all  the  learned  men  of  his  kingdom,  and 
addressed  them  thus  : — ‘  My  revered  teacher  has  impressed  on  me  that  kings 
would  be  less  liable  to  error  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  past.  Write  me  a  history  of  the  world,  and  make  certain  that  it  is 
complete.’  After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  the  learned  men  reappeared 
before  the  king,  followed  by  a  caravan  composed  of  12  camels,  each  bearing 
500  volumes.  The  secretary  of  the  society  made  a  short  speech,  and 
presented  the  6,000  volumes.  The  king,  whose  time  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  the  State,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  trouble  taken,  but 
added  : — ‘  I  am  now  middle-aged,  and  even  if  I  live  to  be  old,  I  shall  not 
have  time  to  read  such  a  long  history.  Abridge  it.’  After  labouring  twenty 
years  longer,  the  learned  men  returned,  followed  by  3  camels  bearing  1,500 
volumes,  and  said: — ‘Here  is  our  new  work;  we  believe  that  nothing 
essential  is  omitted.’  ‘  That  may  be,  but  I  am  an  old  man  now.  Abridge 
still  further,  and  with  all  possible  speed  I  ’  After  the  lapse  of  only  ten  years 
they  reappeared,  followed  by  a  young  elephant  bearing  only  500  volumes. 

'  This  time  we  have  been  exceedingly  brief.’  ‘  Not  yet  sufficiently  so,' 
replied  the  king.  ‘  My  life  is  almost  over.  Abridge  again  1  ’  Five  years 
passed,  and  the  secretary  returned  alone,  walking  with  crutches  and  leading 
a  small  ass,  whose  load  was  one  large  book.  ‘  Hurry,’  called  an  officer.  ‘  The 
king  is  at  the  point  of  death.’  ‘  I  die,’  said  the  king,  ‘  without  knowing  the 
history  of  mankind.’  ‘  Not  so,  sir,’  answered  the  aged  man  of  learning, 

‘  I  can  compress  it  for  you  into  three  words  :  They  were  bom,  suffered,  and 
died.’  ” 

Elsewhere  Anatole  France  describes  man  as  an  “animal  that 
eats  and  drinks  and  makes  love,”  and  the  influence  of  this  estimate 
is  seen  throughout  all  the  productions  of  his  earlier  literary  career. 
If  you  look  steadily  at  the  life  of  society  you  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  the  simplest  and  most  general  social  functions  are  connected 
with  eating  and  drinking  and  the  sexual  passions.  In  this  con¬ 
clusion  Anatole  France  agreed  with  his  great  realistic  predecessor. 
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1  Only,  unlike  Zola,  he  did  not  feel  any  necessity  to  lose  himself  in 
^  a  repulsive  and  unconnected  mass  of  sordid  details.  He  could 
r  not  bear — as  Walt  Whitman  sometimes  does — to  reduce  his  art 
I  to  the  level  of  a  catalogue  or  a  guide  book.  The  story  of  the 
[  young  Prince  Zemire  rang  in  his  ears.  He  would  renounce  the 
dream  of  making  art  an  encyclopaedia  of  reality.  He  would  make 
selections  from  the  innumerable  volumes  of  history.  He  would 
see  life  as  it  reflected  itself  in  the  sunshine  and  shade  of  a  tem- 
I  perament  exquisitely  trained.  He  would  sum  up  the  lesson  of  a 
whole  epoch  in  a  few  short,  sharp,  significant  words.  His  own 
experiences  had  been  such  as  to  remove  him  from  the  influence  of 
merely  current  standards  of  criticism.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  a  bookshop.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  a  taste  for  neg¬ 
lected  periods  in  literature.  He  appears  to  be  convinced  that, 
despite  the  innumerable  varieties  of  age  and  dress  and  opinion, 
all  that  is  really  important  in  human  existence  can  be  expressed  in 
:  a  single  phrase.  In  the  words  of  the  definition  I  have  already 
quoted,  man  is  an  animal  that  “eats  and  drinks  and  makes  love.” 

There  was  something,  however,  in  the  Angevin  nature  of 
Anatole  France  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  definition  as  a  complete  description  of  the  essential 
in  social  life.  Man  has  sometimes  been  defined  as  “half  dirt, 
half  Deity,”  and  although  Anatole  France  cared  nothing  for 
religion  he  had  a  Dr.  Jekyll  in  the  person  of  M.  Bergeret,  who 
rendered  it  impracticable  for  him  to  merge  his  personality  entirely 
in  the  ego  of  Dr.  Trublet.  He  had  dim  presentiments  of  better 
things  than  meat,  drink,  or  the  giving  and  taking  of  a  merely 
sensual  love.  “The  troubles  of  men,”  he  says,  “come  from  their 
prejudices,  as  the  spiders  and  scorpions  come  from  the  dark  of 
caverns.  It  is  good  to  walk  about  broom  in  hand  so  as  to  get 
quietly  into  all  the  dark  corners.  After  the  prejudices  are  gone 
society  will  still  subsist.”  Here  we  have  the  literary  man 
with  the  sense  of  a  mission — ready,  like  Voltaire,  to  offend  against 
established  opinions  if  he  could  thereby  lead  humanity  to  what 
he  imagined  a  brighter  day.  And  the  impulse  to  satisfy  the 
ideal  cravings  of  his  nature  was  so  strong  in  Anatole  France  that 
he  was  not  satisfied,  as  Zola  was,  mainly  to  embody  them  in 
artistic  creations.  He  could  never  be  content  with  the  results  of 
such  books  as  Paris,  Work,  Truth,  and  Justice,  where  the  earlier 
novelist  sketched  out  a  programme  for  the  future  so  essentially 
romantic  and  ideal  that  his  Socialism  is  the  Socialism  of  no 
living  Socialist,  and  his  plans  for  renovating  society  are  quite 
unconnected  with  the  practical  proposals  which,  up  to  now,  have 
been  influencing  the  minds  of  his  own  and  the  present  generation. 
As  he  disagreed  with  Zola’s  Eealistic  Naturalism,  so  Anatole 
VOL.  xcix.  N.S.  G* 
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France  likewise  disagreed  with  Zola’s  literary  Socialism.  His 
rational  impulses  were  connected  with  a  thirst  for  practical  action. 
He  must  both  think  and  do.  So  he  looked  around  him,  not  simply 
for  “copy  ”  to  incorporate  in  new  artistic  creations,  but  for  a  party 
with  whom  he  could  work  and  to  whom  he  could  lend  the  magic 
of  his  name.  He  thought  he  found  what  he  wanted  in  the 
French  Socialist  party.  To  the  surprise  of  many  of  his  friends 
he  became  an  active  Socialist  propagandist,  and  read  carefully 
prepared  speeches  to  audiences  of  6,000  on  the  Labour  policy  of 
the  future.  Scoffers  said  there  must  be  two  Frances.  They 
quoted  some  of  his  characteristic  utterances  of  the  past. 
“Eobespierre  was  an  optimist  who  believed  in  virtue.  ...  If 
you  want  to  make  men  perfect,  you  end,  like  Eobespierre,  by 
desiring  to  guillotine  them.”  “Marat  believed  in  justice;  he 
demanded  200,000  heads.”  “Coignard  would  not  have  signed  a 
line  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  Man  because  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  and  unique  separation  there  suggested  between  man  and  the 
gorilla.”  “Universal  suffrage  cannot  be  defended,  for  the  common 
will  only  finds  itself  embodied  a  little  in  each  individual,  who 
nevertheless  must  suffer  the  constraint  of  the  whole.” 

On  the  face  of  them,  these  utterances  seem  entirely  inconsistent 
with  ardent  Socialist  enthusiasm,  and  a  friend  of  his  relates 
that  when  France  was  confronted  with  them  on  one  occasion  he 
simply  avoided  the  difficulty  in  Scotch  style  by  asking  another 
question  :  “Do  you  know  any  other  power  capable  of  opposing  the 
Church  and  Nationalism  in  combination  except  the  Socialist 
Labour  party?”  There  is  something  in  the  question,  as  every 
attentive  student  of  later  French  history  knows  very  well;  but 
this  interrogative  method  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  his  life, 
though  it  may  claim  the  sanction  of  Socrates,  can  hardly  remove 
all  the  doubts  of  those  who  are  on  the  outlook  for  inconsistencies 
in  the  career  of  Anatole  France.  As  the  problem  of  his  double 
personality  has  become  since  the  letter  to  M.  Millerand  the  most 
fascinating  and  elusive  problem  connected  with  the  life  of  this 
great  writer,  it  may  be  advisable  to  devote  some  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  to  it  ere  this  discussion  comes  to  a  close. 

There  are  two  ways  of  artistically  suggesting  a  new  ideal  of 
society.  The  first  is  to  let  the  inspired  emotions  of  the  artist  play 
directly  upon  it,  and  convey  in  musical  phrases  the  beauty  of  a 
higher  conception  of  social  life.  This  was  the  method  of  Octave 
Mirbeau  in  Les  Mauvais  Bergers,  and  it  must  at  once  be  conceded 
that  Anatole  France  could  not  have  created  the  character  of 
Madeleine  in  that  notable  book.  The  second  is  not  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  future  directly,  but  to  make  men  discontented  with 
the  present  by  showing  them  their  old  life  in  a  new  setting.  The 
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latter  was  the  method  of  Maeterlinck  in  the  Life  of  the  Bee,  and 
of  Anatole  France  when  he  reduced  the  world’s  history  to  a  sorry 
scramble  of  penguins.  His  finest  example  of  this  method  of 
helping  social  unrest  occurs  in  M.  Bergeret  at  Paris,  where  the 
learned  professor  of  the  Sorbonne  imagines  the  universe  as  it 
is  seen  and  conceived  in  the  brain  of  a  dog.  Here  is  the  dog’s 
prayer;  its  sociologo-religious  import  is  obvious  :  “0  Bergeret,  my 
master,  god  of  carnage,  I  adore  thee.  Praised  be  thou  when 
thou  art  terrible,  praised  when  thou  art  gracious  !  I  crawl  to  thy 
feet!  I  lick  thy  hands  I  Great  art  thou  and  beautiful  when, 
seated  at  thy  spread  table,  thou  devourest  quantities  of  food. 
Great  art  thou  and  beautiful  when,  bringing  forth  fire  from  a 
little  chip  of  wood,  thou  changest  night  into  day.  Keep  me,  I 
pray  thee,  in  thy  house,  and  keep  out  every  other  dog !  ” 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  this  kind  of  art  has  a  negative  influence 
on  enthusiasm.  It  casts  a  candlelight  on  men’s  vices.  It  never, 
or  hardly  ever,  disports  in  the  noonday  heat  of  the  sun  of 
righteousness.  It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  we  miss  in 
Anatole  France  that  sympathy  with,  and  knowledge  of,  the 
Fourth  Estate  which  entitle  an  artist  to  be  a  leader  in  the  present 
and  a  prophet  of  the  future.  He  never  breaks  out,  like  Coppee, 
into  heartfelt  expressions  of  real  joy  in  the  life  of  the  humble. 
“Oh !  these  good  people,  these  big  children,  full  of  trust  and 
abandon,  whom  you  tantalise  and  flatter  with  ignoble  and  foolish 
tongue,  but  who,  as  I  know  and  can  tell  you,  are  full  of  sympathy 
and  kindness.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  never,  like  Paul  Bourget, 
forswore  his  earlier  faiths.  He  is  certainly  content  to  let  his  art, 
for  the  most  part,  remain  apart  from  his  propagandist  enthusiasm. 
In  fact  he  often  doubts  the  possibility  of  a  poetry  of  the  future  at 
all.  Prose,  as  the  days  go  on,  will  appeal  more  to  reason  than 
to  emotion.  Architecture  and  music  will  be  the  highest  and  most 
satisfying  expressions  of  the  artistic  spirit.  Leaders  will  act  their 
thoughts  rather  than  write  “A  Eevolutionary  Epick.”  It  will  be 
the  spoken  word,  germinating  afresh  in  the  minds  of  myriads  of 
men  and  women,  which  will  at  length  help  forward  that  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  States  of  the  World  which  is  the  real  goal  of  the 
world’s  history  of  civilisation. 

But  although  Anatole  France  never  attempted,  or  claimed  to 
produce,  an  art  of  the  future,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  after  he 
became  a  Socialist  propagandist,  to  write  without  suggesting  the 
flavour  of  his  new  ideas.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Panama  revela¬ 
tions,  and,  above  all,  the  Dreyfus  agitation,  were  convulsing  the 
minds  of  France,  and,  as  his  Socialist  friends  were  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fray,  France  wrote  his  four  novels  of  the  Bergeret  series,  in 
which  he  tried  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  contemporary  life. 

Q*  2 
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I  cannot  say  that  I  find  them  satisfying  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  The  action  is  of  the  most  meagre  description,  and  it  is 
only  partially  atoned  for  by  pages  of  illuminating  comment  and 
epigram.  If  I  were  obliged  to  choose  between  those  four  volumes 
of  opinions  and  the  earlier  Opinions  of  Jerome  Coignard,  I  should 
certainly  choose  the  book  where  France  discovers  the  ferment  of 
the  new  thought  in  a  jaded  old  epicurean  of  eighteenth-century 
life. 

On  one  great  social  factor,  religion,  Anatole  France  is  pro¬ 
foundly  dissatisfying.  The  extract  given  above  from  the  dog’s 
prayer  in  M.  Bergeret  at  Paris  has  already  shown  how  cynical 
and  inadequate  was  his  outlook  in  this  direction.  He  never  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  spirit  of  religion  and  its  embodiment  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  as  he  knew  and  disliked  it  around  him. 
He  sees  the  agents  of  the  Church  ubiquitous  and  alluring. 
Priests  haunt  the  homes.  Ecclesiastics  intrigue  for  the  episcopal 
ring.  Monasteries  are  the  abode  of  men  who  manufacture  articles 
for  commercial  gain.  France  is  never  bitter  or  iconoclastic,  like 
Zola,  when  he  deals  with  the  Church.  He  never  solemnly  indicts 
it  as  Zola  indicted  before  the  nation  the  men  who  wrongly  judged 
the  unfortunate  Dreyfus.  But  he  cannot  really  estimate  the  part 
that  feeling  plays  in  life.  He  could  never  have  understood  the 
Baying  of  Diderot  that  “Nothing  great  is  done  without  the 
passions.”  Passion  and  thought,  in  his  ultimate  estimate  of 
reality,  seem  to  be  poles  asunder.  “It  is  a  great  infirmity  to 
think,”  says  one  of  his  priests  to  a  disciple,  “God  preserve  you 
from  it,  my  son,  as  He  has  preserved  his  greatest  saints  and  the 
souls  whom  He  loves  with  especial  tenderness  and  destines  to 
eternal  felicity.”  Calm  and  untroubled  as  the  irony  of  this 
deliverance  appears  to  be,  we  yet  know  that  it  conceals  an  im¬ 
placable  anathema.  Anatole  France  could  conceive  no  deadlier 
offence  than  that  of  preventing  a  man  or  woman  from  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  their  thoughts.  And  so,  when  he  outlines 
the  perfect  Collectivist  state  of  The  White  Stone,  he  banishes 
theologians  and  ministers  from  a  society  where  parasites  are 
unknown,  and  where  the  only  influential  citizens  are  those  who 
are  ready  both  to  toil  and  spin. 

Passing  summarily  over  his  other  distinctive  opinions,  it  cau 
only  be  noted  that,  like  most  of  the  recent  French  authors — Zola, 
Taine,  Adam — Anatole  France  has  no  great  love  for  politics  and 
politicians.  Constitutions  may  change,  and  the  real  life  of  the 
State  still  develop  as  before.  Our  legal  codes  are  only  a  net  of 
injustice.  Economists  dispute  over  the  price  of  furniture  in  a 
burning  house.  Nationalists  exhorted  men  to  hate  the  Jew,  but 
they  forgot  that  the  Jew  is  not  only  in  the  financier’s  palace,  but 
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is  also  to  be  seen  festering  in  an  East-End  slum.  A  soldier  seems 
gay  in  his  bonnet  and  feathers,  but  he  can  only  be  reconciled  to 
I  the  slavery  of  his  life  by  being  hypnotised  through  the  routine 
\  practices  of  the  barrack  room.  On  the  other  hand,  rich  men  try 
‘  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  responsibilities  to  the  poor  by  the 
I  help  of  countless  doles  of  charity.  “That  execrable  practice  of 
doles !  Oh  !  the  pitiful  barbarism  of  charity  !  ’Tis  the  old  fault 
!  of  the  middle  classes  who  give  a  halfpenny,  and  who  think  they 
I  are  virtuous  on  that  account.  They  even  fancy  that  they  can 
*  cry  ‘  Quits  ’  to  all  their  obligations  to  their  fellow-men  by  the 
most  unseemly,  the  most  miserable,  the  most  foolish  and  pitiable 
of  all  those  plans  that  can  be  attempted  to  stave  off  a  better 
distribution  of  wealth.” 

The  White  Stone  (Stir  la  Pierre  Blanche)  is  a  rather  amorphous 
volume.  Connected  together  in  the  style  of  many  classic  models 
by  the  musings  and  day  dreams  of  a  few  choice  spirits  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Forum,  it  is  yet  composed  of  three  different  specimens 
of  the  successive  strata  of  the  artist’s  life.  The  first — which  deals 
with  the  meeting  of  Paul  and  Gallio — is  an  historical  sketch 
after  the  style  of  those  which  won  for  the  author  his  earliest 
fame  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  second,  the  strictures  on 
French  colonial  policy,  had  previously  formed  the  staple  of 
written  addresses  at  various  big  Socialist  meetings.  The  third 
is  a  sketch  of  a  Collectivist  future,  borrowed  in  its  main  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  that  impartially,  from  Karl  Marx,  William  Morris, 
and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  Only  now  and  then  do  the  characteristic 
touches  of  Anatole  France  himself  appear.  For  the  rest  it  con¬ 
tains  these  thoughts  for  the  future  which  are  the  common  property 
of  those  who  “have  slept  on  the  white  stone,  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  dreams.” 

If,  however,  Anatole  France  renounced  the  desire  to  make  of 
his  art  the  complete  expression  of  his  Socialist  faith,  it  was  only 
because  with  undiminished  ardour  he  threw  himself  into  the  dust 
and  turmoil  of  an  active  Socialist  propaganda  campaign.  I 
remember  once  seeing  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  enter  a  Labour 
Conference.  It  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered.  The  looks  of  the 
delegates  when  he  entered  the  hall — half  interested,  half  suspicious 
I  —as  if  they  quite  realised  that,  though  with  them,  he  was  not 

_  entirely  of  them !  And  when  he  rose  up  to  speak,  the  evident 

i  impression  that  he  was  not  quite  arguing  from  their  point  of 

5  view,  that  there  was  a  thin,  and  yet  palpable  veil  separating  him 

f  from  them — even  sometimes — tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — the  thought 

a  plainly  lurking  and  rankling  in  their  minds  that  this  man  was 

t  fiddling  while  the  Rome  around  them  was  burning.  From  what 

it  I  have  heard  I  should  gather  that  there  is  no  such  marked  feeling 
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in  the  Trocadero  when  Anatole  France  reads  his  carefully-pre- 
pared  discourses.  The  reason  is  that  these  great  working-class 
audiences  intuitively  feel  that  here  is  an  artist  who,  at  a  season 
of  great  national  crisis  and  danger  is  ready  to  struggle  and  fight 
by  their  side.  In  his  published  works  he  has  disparaged  Utopias. 
In  his  Socialist  addresses  he  pleads  with  the  Fourth  Estate  to 
conceive  those  great  constructive  ideas  towards  which  the  states¬ 
man  could  work.  In  his  published  works  he  had  thought  of 
men  as  animals  who  “ate,  drank,  and  made  love.”  In  his 
Socialist  addresses  he  appeals  to  them  as  thinking  beings  who 
can  form  ideals  and  struggle  towards  their  attainment.  In  his 
published  works  he  had  agreed  with  Carlyle  that  humanity 
mostly  consists  of  fools.  In  his  Socialist  addresses  he  speaks 
to  them  as  rational  beings  who  are  entitled  to  receive  their 
marching  orders  for  the  future. 

Society  is  a  great  and  varied  whole.  Operating  in  and  through 
its  immense  complexity  of  organisation  are  principles  of  associa¬ 
tion,  some  more  simple  and  general,  and  others  more  complex 
and  special.  In  his  life  as  an  artist  Anatole  France  had  revealed 
to  men  their  own  inherent  littleness  by  reminding  them  of  the 
simple  and  general  life  of  eating  and  loving,  in  which  all  were 
bound  to  share.  In  his  propagandist  life  as  a  Socialist  he  recalled 
men  to  a  sense  of  their  own  inherent  nobility  by  telling  them 
of  a  special  and  complex  life  to  w'hich  all  were  competent  to 
aspire.  There  is  no  absolute  contradiction  between  these  two 
aspects  of  a  single  career.  Man — so  goes  the  wise  saying  we  have 
already  quoted — is  always  “half  dust,  half  Deity.”  The  life  of 
eating  and  loving,  and  the  life  of  thinking  and  aspiring  are  simply 
two  opposite  poles  of  the  one  and  indivisible  whole.  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan  and  The  Soul  of  Man  under  Socialism  treat 
of  the  same  existence  viewed  in  each  case  from  a  very  different 
plane.  And  Anatole  France,  in  his  later  addresses  to  workiug 
men,  tried  very  steadily  and  consistently  to  aspire.  Here,  for 
example,  is  part  of  a  speech  addressed  to  French  students  in 
May,  1910.  It  may  very  profitably  be  compared  with  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  his  written  publications  ;  — 

“Yes I  this  dreamland!  Yes!  these  chimaeras!  Yes!  my  illusions! 
Without  dreams,  without  chimaeras,  without  our  illusions,  life  has  no  sense 
and  offers  no  longer  any  points  of  interest.  Find  out  how  to  explain  your 
dreams !  Learn  how  to  give  them  a  scientific  form  and  content !  If  this  is 
tmderstood ,  it  is  useful  and  good  to  be  a  dreamer  I 

“My  dear  comrades,  do  not  fear  to  be  looked  upon  as  dwellers  in  Utopia, 
to  be  told  you  are  building  in  the  clouds,  or  creating  imaginary  republics 
like  Plato,  Thomas  More,  Campanella,  or  F^nelon.  Utopian!  is  it  not  the 
common  taunt  flung  by  men  of  limited  mind  at  the  great  spirits  of  history, 
the  reproach  of  politicians  brought  in  contact  with  the  masters  of  them  who 
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Imow?  A  useless  taunt !  The  ideal  is  the  impulse  to  all  progress !  Without 
the  Utopians  of  former  days  man  would  remain  in  a  cave — still  miserable 
and  naked  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  The  Utopians  laid  out  the  lines  of  the 
first  city.  All  dreams  start  from  comforting  realities. 

“Dream,  my  dear  comrades  I  Act  and  dream  I  and  above  all,  oh  I  above 
'  all,  don’t  be  too  reasonable.  Don’t  be  prudent!  Prudence  is  the  vilest 
of  virtues  I  Dream  1  Act !  You  will  have  much  to  do.  You  must  enclose 
in  a  brief  moment  of  time  not  only  lengthened  hopes,  as  Horace  puts  it, 

Ibut  also  an  increased  energy  of  reaction  against  egoism,  ignorance,  and  fear! 
Humanity  acquires  little  that  is  fresh  in  any  given  generation,  but  the  little 
means  a  great  deal.  It  is  added  to  what  has  been  acquired  previously,  and 
contributes  to  a  higher  and  happier  life  for  generations  yet  to  come.  Without 
I  doubt,  there  is  retrogression!  There  are  times  when  we  come  to  a  halt; 
j  but  even  then  we  gain  in  knowledge,  in  wisdom,  and  in  power. 

“Believe,  my  dear  comrades,  in  spite  of  brutal  appetites  and  violence,  the 
force  which  governs  the  world  is  Reason.  To  think!  that  is  the  most 
I  essential  function  of  humanity — all  other  functions  exercise  a  lasting  influ¬ 
ence  in  human  history  only  when  they  are  looked  on  as  subordinate  to 
Thought.  Fear  not,  then,  to  think  out  in  public  all  your  mind.  Think  and 
inspire  those  who  work  with  you  to  think  as  well.” 

The  final  sentences  of  this  impassioned  appeal  give  the  clue  to 
the  tragedy  of  the  later  life  of  Anatole  France.  There  are  some 
of  his  commentators  who  have  doubted  whether  he  is  genuine 
in  these  addresses  to  the  working  men  of  his  own  country.  Why, 
they  ask  cogently,  should  he  continue  to  write  mocking  sentences 
while  he  exhorts  the  Fourth  Estate  to  “act  and  dream”?  The 
explanation  of  it  all  can  plainly  be  seen.  Anatole  France  has  no 
feeling  for  Religion.  He  cannot  understand  the  emotional  life  of 
faith.  When  he  exhorts  the  working  man  to  believe,  he  does  not 
think  of  a  faith  that  can  remove  mountains — all  he  means  is 
that  the  working  man  must  be  rational.  What  a  forlorn  hope 
for  a  great  artist  to  lead !  Reason,  in  the  twentieth  century,  is 
the  most  severely  specialised  faculty  of  human  life !  How  few 
are  able  to  follow  a  connected  argument?  It  is  the  gory  murder 
rather  than  the  statesman’s  oration  that  sends  the  newspaper 
through,  edition  after  edition,  in  the  clamouring  life  of  the  great 
city  crowd ! 

“Man  is  an  animal  that  eats  and  drinks  and  makes  love.” 
“Thought  is  the  most  essential  function  of  humanity.”  These 
two  aphorisms  taken,  the  first  from  his  published  works  and  the 
second  from  his  platform  speeches,  show  the  different  aspects  of 
the  one  and  undivided  personality  of  Anatole  France.  In  the 
first  mood,  society  is  in  the  grasp  of  that  “cruel  necessity”  to 
which  he  refers  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Opinions  of  Jerome 
Coignard.  In  the  second  mood,  society  may  yet  be  redeemed  by 
the  all-conquering  power  of  Reason  as  it  is  embodied  in  those 
associations  of  emancipated  workmen  who  are  the  ultimate  hope 
of  France.  J.  H.  Harley. 
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Few  disciplinary  measures  have  provoked  more  contradictory 
comments  than  the  new  Drink  Restrictions  for  the  London  area. 
One  set  of  critics  condemns  them  as  a  capricious  exercise  of  power 
hy  irresponsible  fanatics ;  another  set  extols  them  as  a  wholesome 
restraint  upon  widespread  debauchery.  Both  views  are  extrava¬ 
gant.  The  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes,  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  decide  how  far  it  is  on  one  side,  and  on  which 
side,  of  an  equidistant  line.  Concerning  two  of  the  consequences 
involved  there  can  be  no  real  difference  of  opinion.  One  is  that 
the  regulations  are  inconvenient,  and  even  harassing,  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  public,  and  the  other  is  that  they  are 
pecuniarily  disastrous  to  the  licensed  trades.  It  needs  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  incontestable  public  benefit  to  justify  such 
consequences  as  these.  The  evil  to  be  suppressed  must  be  of 
highly  pernicious  quality  and  menacing  size  to  require  a  remedy 
of  such  ubiquitous  activity.  Moreover,  the  remedy  itself  must 
possess  an  almost  miraculous  therapeutic  value  to  excuse  its  indis¬ 
criminate  application  to  the  whole  as  well  as  to  the  sick. 

The  restrictions  imposed  at  the  end  of  last  November  by  the 
Central  Control  Board  are  not  the  first  which,  on  account  of  the 
War,  have  been  put  upon  “the  trade.”  The  earlier  edicts  caused 
very  little  adverse  criticism,  let  alone  resentment.  This  time, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  public  comment,  the  restrictions  are 
received  in  many  quarters  in  a  spirit  of  exasperation,  none  the 
less  acute  because  it  is  repressed.  This  unpopularity  is  not  due 
altogether  to  their  more  or  less  sumptuary  character,  but  also,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  irritation  provoked  by  repeated  interferences, 
and  especially  by  the  issuing  of  order  on  top  of  order  without 
allowing  time  to  prove  whether  they  are  effective  or  not.  Soon 
after  the  War  broke  out.  Parliament  passed  the  Intoxicating 
Liquor  (Temporary  Restriction)  Act  of  1914,  which  gave  power 
to  the  licensing  justices  to  abbreviate  the  trading  hours  of  the 
publican.  Under  this  Act,  the  closing  hour  for  the  sale  of  drink 
on  licensed  premises  was  altered,  in  the  London  District,  first  to 
11  o’clock  and  subsequently  to  10  o’clock.  These  earlier  regula¬ 
tions  must  not  be  confused  with  those  for  which  the  Central 
Control  Board  is  responsible,  for  they  were  in  force  before  the 
Board  came  upon  the  scene.  It  was  not  until  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Act  was  passed  that  the  authority  of  the  licensing 
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justices  was  virtually  superseded  by  the  higher  authority  of  the 
King  in  Council.  By  the  Defence  of  the  Eealna  (Amendment) 
(No.  3)  Act  of  1915,  power  was  given  to  the  King  in  Council  to 
issue  regulations,  to  take  effect  in  any  area,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  control  by  the  State  of  the  sale  and  supply  of  intoxicating 
liquor  within  that  area.  On  June  10th,  by  virtue  of  this  power, 
a  prescribed  Government  authority  was  appointed,  such  being  a 
Board  called  the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic),  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  Chairman  and  such  persons  as  the  Minister  of  Munitions 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint ;  and  its  specific  duty  was  to 
exercise  its  control  “for  the  purpose  of  increasing  directly  or 
indirectly  the  efficiency  of  labour  in  such  areas,  and  preventing 
the  efficiency  of  labour  in  such  areas  from  being  impaired  by 
drunkenness,  alcoholism,  or  excess.”  The  composition  of  the 
Board  is  naturally  a  matter  of  some  importance ;  for  the 
moment  it  will  be  well  to  publish  once  more  the  names  of  the 
members,  but  without  any  comment.  They  are  :  The  Lord 
d’Abernon  (Chairman),  Major  Waldorf  Astor,  M.P.,  Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  E.  K.  Cross,  Mr.  John  Denny,  Mr.  John 
Hodge,  M.P.,  Sir  William  Lever,  Bt.,  Sir  George  Newman, 
M.D.,  Mr.  John  Pedder,  C.B.,  Mr.  E.  E.  Scott,  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Towle.  Secretary  :  Mr.  J.  C.  G. 
Sykes,  C.B. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Order  restrictions  of  hours 
and  other  regulations  have  been  gazetted  in  Newhaven,  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  Southampton,  Dartford,  Bristol  and  Avonmouth,  the 
North-east  Coast,  Liverpool  and  the  Mersey,  Newport,  Cardiff 
and  Barry,  Scotland  (West  Central,  East  Central,  and  Northern), 
Falmouth,  Pembroke,  the  Western  Border,  Portsmouth,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  the  Midlands,  the  West  Eiding,  and  (on  November  29th) 
London.  London,  however,  had  been  the  subject  of  an  earlier 
restriction  than  this,  for  by  an  Order  in  Council  all  treating  was 
prohibited  on  and  after  October  11th,  so  that  within  a  few  weeks 
of  this  unprecedented  and  drastic  no-treating  regulation,  and 
before  it  was  possible  to  judge  fairly  of  its  effects,  the  hours  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  all  licensed  premises  and  clubs 
were  restricted  to.  between  12  noon  and  2.30  p.m.  and  between 
6.30  p.m.  and  9.30  p.m.  on  week-days,  and  to  between  1  p.m. 
and  3  p.m  and  between  6  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  on  Sundays.  In 
some  of  the  provincial  areas  the  closing  hour  on  week-days  has 
been  fixed  at  8  or  9  o’clock.  Similar  restrictions  apply  to  the 
"off-licence”  premises,  with  the  additions  that  no  intoxicants 
may  be  sent  out  to  householders  on  credit,  and  that  no  quantity 
of  spirit  may  be  sold  of  less  than  a  reputed  quart  in  a  sealed 
bottle.  The  penalty  for  any  contravention  of  the  Order,  or  of 
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the  Liquor  Control  Eegulations,  is  imprisonment  for  six  months  I 
with  hard  labour  and  a  fine  of  £100.  I 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Central  Control  Board  is  an  f 
irresponsible  body.  Indirectly,  of  course,  it  is  the  machine  of 
Parliament,  inasmuch  as  Parliament  authorised  the  Statute 
under  which  it  came  into  existence.  But  it  is  not  itself  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  its  attributes,  and  certainly  its  methods,  are  rather  J 

those  of  a  secret  conclave  than  of  a  responsible  authority.  Its  ( 

members  are  chosen  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  a  member  of  I 
the  Government  who  happens,  rather  unfortunately,  to  have  I 
made  himself  suspect  in  some  quarters  with  regard  to  the  subject-  | 
matter  of  adjudication  by  his  misunderstood  charges  of  intemper-  t 
ance  against  a  small  minority  of  the  war-workers  in  the  North.  | 

Against  the  principle  of  direct  Parliamentary  control  nothing  1 
could  be  said.  The  licensed  trade  enjoys  what  in  ordinary  times  r 
is  a  valuable  monopoly,  and  the  legislature  that  conferred  the 
monopoly  has  a  right  to  impose  its  own  conditions.  This  has 
been  recognised  for  so  many  years,  and  embodied  in  so  many 
legislative  enactments,  that  there  is  no  need  to  labour  the  point. 

It  will  very  likely  be  urged  that  as  the  powers  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act  have  been  relegated  by  Parliament,  those  who 
have  to  give  effect  to  them  in  regulations  are  acting  with  legis¬ 
lative  sanction,  and  are  subject,  in  the  last  instance,  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  control.  In  a  pedantic  sense  this  is  no  doubt  true,  but 
what  is  usually  meant  by  “Parliamentary  control”  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  existing  conditions.  The  House  of  ; 
Commons  has  voted  a  postponement  of  a  General  Election  for 
eight  months,  and  in  the  meantime  there  can  be  no  appeal  ' 
to  the  people  on  any  matter,  however  vital.  The  general 
desire  not  to  embarrass  the  Government  with  controversies  is  so 
strong  and  sincere  that  many  important  matters  which  in 
ordinary  times  would  be  vigorously  debated  are  left  entirely  in 
their  hands,  or  if  discussed  at  all  are  discussed  in  a  deprecatory 
and  half-hearted  way.  It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  public-house  regulations  are  the  product  of  representative  i 

government  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  said  of  the  Licensing  ' 

Acts  of  1872  and  1874,  which  first  abolished  the  all-night  houses  i 

and  afterwards  made  half-an-hour  past  midnight  the  closing  1 

hour  for  London  and  11  o’clock  the  latest  for  the  big  provincial  i 

centres.  ^ 

Not  only  is  the  Control  Board  taxed  with  irresponsibility,  but  I 

some  of  its  members  are  charged,  especially  by  representatives  of  * 

“the  trade,”  with  being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  use  their  authority  1 

in  order  to  damage  a  business  to  which  they  strongly  object.  One  1 

of  the  arguments  submitted  by  the  Parliamentary  Agent  of  the  ' 
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Licensed  Victuallers’  National  Defence  League  is  that  “two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Control  Board  are  men  whose 
personal  views  on  the  drink  question  in  relation  to  the  public- 
house  as  a  national  institution  are  known  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  influence  their  judgment  adversely  to  the  public-house 
system  on  the  issues  submitted  to  them.”  This  is  a  grave  imputa¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  were  well  founded  the  decisions  of  the  Board  would 
be  deservedly  held  in  very  poor  esteem.  The  essential  quality 
of  the  Control  Board  should  be  a  cold  impartiality  in  its  con¬ 


sideration  of  national  requirements.  It  was  appointed  to  act  on 
account  of  the  War,  and  the  War  only.  Its  sole  raison  d'Stre 
was  to  expedite  the  winning  of  the  War  by  increasing  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  munitions,  by  inducing  fitness  in  the  soldier,  and  by  check¬ 
ing  as  far  as  possible  wasteful  expenditure  by  the  soldier’s  wife. 
If  the  members  of  the  Board,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
have  any  other  motive  behind  that,  they  ought  not  to  have  it.  If 
any  of  them  hold  extreme  views  as  abolitionists,  or  are  temper¬ 
ance  reformers  of  the  more  advanced  kind,  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  warp  and  vitiate  their  judgment,  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
appointed  at  all,  any  more  than  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
licensed  victuallers,  or  one  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  alcohol,  ought  to  have  been  appointed.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  there  are  in  the  list  some  names  of  men 
prominently  associated  with  the  Temperance  propaganda ;  but 
before  admitting  the  justice  of  the  above  far-flung  accusation 
or  accepting  the  inference  which  it  is  intended  to  carry,  the 
fair-minded  reader  would  have  to  be  convinced  that  the  Board 
is  divided  into  two  conflicting  sections,  and  that  the  minority  is 
overborne  by  the  majority  and  compelled  to  adopt  its  views. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Board 
would  have  decided  upon  such  strong  measures  as  it  has  unless 
there  had  been  virtual  unanimity  as  to  their  necessity,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  any  preconceived  theories  for  or  against  public-houses. 
It  is  certainly  a  pity  that  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P.,  should  be 
reported  as  having  said  that  “There  never  will  be,  even  after 
the  War,  a  return  to  the  old  hours.”  The  regulations,  whether 
necessary  or  not,  are  emergency  regulations,  and  when  one  of 
the  men  who  have  recommended  them  shows  his  bias  by  imply¬ 
ing  that  they  are  the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge  which  is  permanently 
to  injure  the  licensing  trade,  he  not  only  goes  outside  his 
province,  but  he  also  draws  down  suspicion  on  the  motives  of  all 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  Other  members  of  the  Board 
have  fortunately  spoken,  or  written,  in  a  different  sense. 
Lord  d’Abernon,  for  instance,  has  said:  “We  are  essentially  a 
war-emergency  body — to  increase  efficiency  for  purposes  of  war. 
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in  80  far  as  that  efficiency  may  be  limited  by  drunkenness.  We 
are  not  a  body  for  general  reformation.”  Dr.  Addison,  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Munitions  Board,  has  written : 
“We  are  concerned  with  nothing  more  than  the  expeditious  out¬ 
put  of  munitions,  and  that  is  the  first  and  last  object  of  the 
Control  Board.”  It  is  true  that  this  dictum  is  open  to  the  remark 
that  Dr.  Addison  is  not  himself  a  member  of  the  Control  Board, 
but  it  may  nevertheless  be  assumed  that  he  knows  as  well  as 
anyone  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appointed  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  applying  itself  to  its  duties.  The  idea  that  the  Board 
has  been  actuated  by  any  subterranean  fanatical  motives,  and 
that  there  are  cranks  in  it  who  have  overruled  the  common  sense 
of  their  colleagues,  ought  not  to  be  entertained  without  evidence; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  solitary  indiscretion  of  Mr. 
Snowden,  of  such  evidence  there  is  none. 

The  great  majority  of  people — even  of  the  licence-holders  them¬ 
selves — will  admit  that  if  the  defence  of  the  realm  or  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  War  were  really  being  hindered  or  weakened 
by  drinking  excesses,  that  would  be  a  complete  justification  of 
the  new  regulations.  But  has  anything  of  the  kind  been  proved? 
Here  we  are  up  against  a  dead  wall  of  secrecy.  The  Control 
Board  has,  it  is  understood,  acted  upon  evidence.  The  evidence 
has  not  been  published,  but  it  has  (so  far  as  London  is  concerned) 
been  examined  by  permission  by  the  Secretary  of  the  London 
Trades  Council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and 
Institute  Union,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Protest  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  they  declare  that  it  does  not  justify  the  application 
of  the  new  Order  to  London.  Dr.  Addison  says  that  the  opinion 
of  these  three  gentlemen  cannot  be  set  against  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  Central  Control  Board,  which  “was  arrived  at 
after  long  deliberation  and  personal  examination  of  the  facts.” 
Possibly  not,  but  it  is  important  as  an  independent  opinion  not¬ 
withstanding.  Mr.  H.  Samuel,  in  recently  addressing  an 
electioneering  meeting  as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  con¬ 
tended  that  though  the  percentage  of  offenders  was  a  very 
small  one,  these  few  were  capable  of  holding  up  a  much  greater 
number. 

This  question  of  evidence  is  a  vital  one.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  interests  of  the  military  are  not  involved.  The 
new  Order  was  not  demanded  by  the  military  authorities.  “The 
Minister  of  Munitions,”  Dr.  Addison  has  told  the  House  of 
Commons,  “is  of  opinion  that  the  application  of  the  new  Order 
was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  War.”  Obviously,  therefore,  if  we  eliminate  the  military,  it 
is  a  question  of  munition  and  transport  workers,  and  munition 
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and  transport  workers  alone.  If  there  was  excessive  drunken¬ 
ness  among  the  rest  of  the  civilian  population,  this  was  not  an 
evil  with  which  the  Control  Board  had  any  concern,  still  less  any 
right  of  interference.  “We  are  not  a  body  for  general  reforma¬ 
tion.”  If  the  Order  in  Council  is  warranted  at  all,  it  must  there¬ 
fore  be  by  the  excesses  of  workpeople  engaged  in  war  work. 
Are  these  excesses  real  in  any  practical  sense  or  imaginary?  The 
workshops  and  factories  in  the  strictly  munition  areas  of  the 
metropolitan  area  have  shown  few  outward  signs  of  them. 
Unquestionably,  the  new  Order  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness,  and  it  would  be  dishonest 
to  minimise  this  aspect  of  the  case.  In  four  selected  days 
previous  to  the  operation  of  the  Order  convictions  were  recorded 
in  the  London  police  courts  of  170  men  and  110  women ;  total 
280.  On  the  four  corresponding  days  after  the  Order  the 
numbers  were  78  men  and  47  women ;  total  125.  The  greatest 
number  of  convictions,  both  before  and  after,  took  place  at 
Lambeth,  Bow  Street,  West  Ham,  Marlborough  Street,  and 
Westminster,  none  of  which  can  be  described  as  a  characteristic 
munition  area.  At  Woolwich  the  number  fell  from  24  to  8.  At 
Greenwich  from  23  to  8,  and  at  the  South-Western  from  24 
to  11.  If  the  figures  may  be  said  to  prove  anything  at  all  about 
the  effects  of  the  Order,  it  is  that  the  majority  of  the  excessive 
drinkers  who  have  been  brought  within  its  operation  were  not 
munition  workers  at  all.  A  later  return  shows  that  the  weekly 
average  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  for  four  weeks  prior  to 
the  no-treating  order  was  993,  for  seven  weeks  of  the  no-treating 
order  784,  and  for  the  first  week  of  the  new  regulations  541. 
These  results,  again,  are  general  in  character,  and  even  Dr. 
Addison  admitted  (December  14th)  that  the  experience  of  the 
Order  had  been  too  short  to  enable  a  final  opinion  to  be  formed 
as  to  its  effect.  Dr.  Macnamara,  however,  stated,  at  the  same 
time,  that  “there  had  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
discipline  of  the  men  employed  in  the  transport  service,”  to 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  regulations  had  contributed.  These 
figures  and  deductions  do  not  carry  us  very  far.  In  saying  this 
there  is  no  wish  to  undervalue  the  reformative  work  of  the  Board. 
To  reduce  convictions  of  drunkenness  by  something  like  100  per 
cent,  (if  this  reduction  proves  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere 
flash-in-the-pan)  is  an  achievement  for  which  in  many  respects 
we  should  be  thankful.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  moral  and 
social  advantages  of  such  an  improvement  have  a  value  that  can¬ 
not  be  measured.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the 
Board  was  not  constituted  to  effect  a  general,  but  a  particular, 
reformation,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  figures  quoted  to  show 
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whether  any,  and  if  so  how  many,  of  the  munition  workers  have 
been  favourably  influenced  by  the  regulations,  or — what  is  more 
important  still — how  much  better  and  more  quickly  the  work 
has  been  done.  After  all,  the  returns  of  a  week  are  insufficient 
data  for  a  final  judgment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public- 
house  sales  of  liquor  have  been  enormously  reduced  by  the  Order. 
Their  receipts,  on  an  average,  are  estimated  to  have  fallen  by 
50  per  cent.  The  publicans  are  sitting  idle  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  during  many  hours  that  used  to  be  profitable.  This  may 
be  taken  to  prove  a  considerable  reduction  in  consumption,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  people  drink  less  in  licensed 
houses  because  they  have  a  much  shorter  time  for  obtaining 
drink.  This  admission  does  not,  however,  touch  the  question 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  reformed  tipplers  were,  previous 
to  the  Order,  engaged  in  work  on  which  the  successful  carrying 
on  of  the  War  depended. 

But  in  any  case  the  Board’s  sense  of  proportion  must  be 
questioned,  for  rarely  does  one  come  across  such  a  fantastic  sbeaf 
of  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  as  these  precious  regulations. 
It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  eminent  business  men,  as  some 
of  the  members  are,  should  have  given  their  sanction  to  rules 
that,  in  their  application,  occasionally  verge  on  the  absurd.  If 
a  clubman  or  a  restaurant  customer  wants  to  lunch  after  2.30 
he  must  have  a  dry  lunch.  If  he  wants  to  dine  before  6.30  he 
must  have  a  dry  dinner.  If  a  working  man  does  not  get  in  his 
supper  beer  before  8.30  he  must  have  a  dry  supper.  Before 
6.30  p.m.  and  after  9.30  p.m.  you  may  not  taste  a  drop  on  licensed 
premises,  but  in  the  intervening  three  hours  you  may  sit  there 
persistently  drinking  and  get,  as  the  slang  phrase  runs,  “blind 
to  the  world.”  If  a  few  bottles  of  beer  are  ordered  at  a  grocer’s 
with  an  off-licence  and  sent  to  a  private  house,  and  it  is  not 
convenient  for  the  purchaser  to  pay  at  the  time,  they  must  be 
taken  back.  If  you  want  half  a  pint  of  brandy  from  a  similar 
source  in  case  of  emergency  or  because  you  are  a  bit  out  of  sorts 
you  are  compelled  to  buy  a  reputed  quart — a  waste  of  potential 
War  Loan  investment  and  a  possible  inducement  to  intoxication. 
After  this  last  illustration  it  seems  ridiculous  to  accuse  these 
gentlemen  of  teetotal  leanings. 

And  apart  from  faults  of  detail,  the  general  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Order  is  applied  in  a  way  quite  disproportionate  to 
the  needs  of  the  occasion.  Why  should  sober  Londoners  be 
subjected  to  this  grandmotherly  interference?  Why  should  five 
or  six  millions  of  people  be  inconvenienced  when,  according  to 
official  declarations,  only  a  few  thousands  at  the  most  have  to 
be  dealt  with?  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  Charles  Lamb’s 
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Chinaman,  who  burnt  down  a  dwelling-house  every  time  he 
wanted  a  bit  of  roast  pig.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Order 
has  been  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  equalises  the  conditions 
for  all — that  the  West  End  club  must  submit  to  the  same  limita¬ 
tions  as  the  Woolwich  beershop,  and  that  the  Bitz  Hotel  must 
be  governed  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  drinks  by  the  same  rules 
as  the  dirtiest  little  “pub”  in  Limehouse.  That  sort  of  justifi¬ 
cation  carried  to  its  logical  extreme  would  warrant  restrictions 
in  the  sale  of  meat  because  some  people  eat  more  than  is  good 
for  them.  The  British  people  are  not  quick  to  quarrel  with  the 
"demi-god  authority,”  even  when  it  is  of  that  brief  personal  sort 
contemptuously  described  by  Shakespeare,  still  less  when  it  is 
of&cially  chosen  to  perform  a  duty  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  all. 
They  realise  that  in  war-time  there  must  be  ordinances  and  regu¬ 
lations,  a  tightening  up  here  and  a  loosening  there,  the  infliction 
of  discomfort  on  some  in  the  interests  of  many.  But  underlying 
this  strong  feeling  of  passive  obedience  there  is  the  same  old 
sturdy  belief  in  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Show  the  average 
Englishman  that  the  War  can  only  be  won — or  won  much  quicker 
-by  closing  down  the  public-houses,  and  he  will  consent, 
reluctantly,  no  doubt,  but  he  will  consent.  But  a  good  deal 
more  is  meant  by  “show  him”  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  some  (not 
to  speak  it  profanely)  hole-and-corner  body,  even  though  that 


body  be  the  instrument,  thrice  removed,  of  Parliament,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  some  far-away  sense  the  voice  of  representative  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  question  of  interference  with  sober  people’s  comfort 
and  convenience,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  necessary  (as  to  which  the  evidence  so  far  is  wanting),  is, 
after  all,  the  paramount  one.  If  there  is  ground  for  commiserat¬ 
ing  the  publican,  there  is  much  more  ground  for  commiserating 
the  public.  One  of  the  official  trade  critics  of  the  Board  goes 
the  length  of  saying  that  the  orders  “show  an  unmistakable 
tendency  to  usurp  the  function  of  the  Legislature  and  nationalise 
a  system  of  compulsory  abstinence.”  That,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view,  and  it  is  a  pronouncement  that  cannot 
be  endorsed  here.  But  whether  such  a  tendency  be  “unmis¬ 
takable  ”  or  not,  the  view  is  evidently  widely  held  that  the  Board 
has  found  an  opportunity  and  is  making  the  most  of  it.  The 
public  would  be  angry — and  justly  angry — if  the  emergent  needs 
of  the  War  were  utilised  to  further  the  objects  of  the  faddists  or 
even  to  serve  the  cause  of  moderate  reformers.  Without  attribut¬ 
ing  motives  or  adopting  these  charges  of  misuse  of  power,  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  legitimate  needs  and 
convenience  of  the  temperate  public  have  been  treated  as  of  no 
account  in  order  to  deal  with  a  grievance  which,  if  it  exists  at 
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all,  has  not  been  shown  to  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  would 
warrant  these  drastic  methods. 

The  evil  case  of  the  licence-holders  is  none  the  less  real  because 
it  is  inferior  in  importance  to  the  infringed  liberty  of  action  of  a 
free  people.  On  no  other  class  engaged  in  a  legitimate  trade 
has  the  War  inflicted  such  grievous  losses  as  it  has  on  the  dealers 
in  alcoholic  liquor.  They  have  had  to  undergo  a  series  of  financial 
buffetings,  each  new  one  heavier  than  the  one  before.  First  of 
all  came  the  heavy  increase  in  the  duty  on  beer,  and  although 
this  was  passed  on  to  the  customer  it  had  the  effect  during  several 
months  of  diminishing  sales,  and  consequently  of  giving  an  ugly 
knock  to  the  brewing  interest  just  when  it  was  recovering  from 
a  succession  of  misfortunes.  Then  there  was  the  first  restric¬ 
tion  of  hours  for  licensed  premises,  to  which  there  was  no  very 
stout-hearted  opposition  either  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  the 
trade.  The  next  step  was  the  no-treating  order.  This,  again, 
was  received  without  any  manifestations  of  hostility,  it  being 
generally  recognised  that  the  custom  of  paying  in  turns  for 
“drinks  round”  encouraged  excessive  drinking.  Naturally,  the 
order  made  a  big  hole  in  the  profits  of  a  good  many  publicans 
whose  customers  were  addicted  to  this  habit  of  “treat  and  treat 
about.”  Hardly  had  the  no-treating  order  been  made,  and  a 
promise  given  that  nothing  more  would  be  done  until  its  results 
were  ascertained,  than  well-founded  rumours  were  in  circulation 
of  still  further  restrictions.  These  last — or  shall  we  say  latest? 
— restrictions  out-Heroded  Herod.  They  limited  the  hours  of 
drinking  to  5^  out  of  the  24,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  con¬ 
cessions  have  been  made  to  meet  local  peculiarities;  and  “free” 
England — the  England  that  has  won  its  social  liberties  in  many 
a  tough  struggle — is  put  into  moral  leading-strings  by  a  handful 
of  persons  in  authority,  a  majority  of  whom  are — ^rightly  or 
wrongly — alleged  to  have  been  prejudiced  from  the  first  against 
the  public-house,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  occasion 
to  suppress  it  as  far  as  possible. 

Truly,  the  publican’s  life,  like  the  policeman’s,  is  not  a  happy 
one.  Whether  the  licensees  will  be  able  to  get  any  sort  of  com¬ 
pensation  is  doubtful.  The  provision  in  the  Finance  Act  to 
refund  them  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  their  license-duty  can¬ 
not  be  looked  upon  as  compensation  at  all,  but  simply  as  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  as  the  original  duties  were  based  upon  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  it  is  only  fair  and  logical  to  reduce  those 
duties  when  the  hours  are  reduced.  There  is  a  possible  ray  of 
hope — but  a  very  slender  ray — for  the  damaged  interests  in  the 
terms  of  appointment  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Losses  Royal 
Commission.  What  is  referred  to  the  Commission  is  “to  report 
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what  sums  (in  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for)  ought  in  reason 
and  fairness  to  be  paid  out  of  public  funds  to  applicants  who  (not 
being  subjects  of  an  enemy  State)  are  resident  or  carrying  on 
business  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  respect  of  direct  and  sub¬ 
stantial  loss  incurred  by  them  by  reason  of  interference  with 
their  property  or  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  through  the 
exercise  by  the  prescribed  Government  authority  of  its  powers 
under  the  Defence  of  the  Eealm  (Amendment)  (No.  3)  Act, 
1915.”  Dr.  Addison,  when  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
recently  if  the  licensing  trade  would  have  a  good  claim  under 
this  reference,  replied  that  it  was  very  doubtful.  The  whole 
question  is  so  largely  affected  by  prejudice  on  the  one  side  and 
self-interest  on  the  other  that  the  prudent  layman  hesitates  to 
put  a  construction  upon  terms  which  primd  facie  do  not  seem 
to  require  it.  Even  if  it  is  agreed  that  the  licensed  victualler 
and  the  beerhouse-keeper  are  “carrying  on  business,”  and  that 
they  have  “incurred  direct  and  substantial  loss,”  in  consequence 
of  the  “exercise  of  its  power  by  the  prescribed  Government 
authority,”  the  phrase  “ought  in  reason  and  fairness  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Public  funds  ”  is  quite  enough,  by  itself,  to  raise  the 
flame  of  controversy  to  a  white  heat. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  the  Government  have  calculated  the 
effects  of  these  restrictions  upon  the  revenue.  If  any  real 
improvement  takes  place  in  sobriety,  it  can  only  be  at  the  cost 
of  less  revenue  from  Excise  duties.  Hitherto,  the  liquor  taxes 
have  formed  a  very  considerable  item  in  the  national  income,  and 
at  the  present  time  they  are  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
£60,000,000.  If  in  great  populous  areas  like  London  the  con¬ 
sumption  is  reduced  by  one-half,  or  even  by  less  than  that,  the 
money  thus  lost  to  the  State  will  have  to  be  found  in  some  other 
way.  The  economists  are  continually  preaching  that  we  must 
tax  luxuries,  but  if  the  luxuries  are  forbidden  what  is  there  to 
tax?  In  many  cases  drink  is  not  a  luxury  at  all ;  it  is  a  food  and 
a  necessary ;  but  the  principle  of  taxing  it  is  too  old  and  deeply 
rooted  to  be  interfered  with  to-day.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the 
liquor  traffic  were  suppressed  altogether,  which  is  the  dream  of 
some  of  the  extremists,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  £166,000,000 
a  year  now  spent  on  alcohol  were  saved  and  put  into  War  Loan, 
the  State  would  have  to  pay  upon  it,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
and  Sinking  Fund,  not  less  than  £9,960,000  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  lose  both  the  £60,000,000  a  year  in  alcohol 
revenue  and  the  income  tax  on  the  profits  of  brewers,  distillers, 

I  maltsters,  and  other  allied  industries.  Again,  how  are  these 
restrictions,  with  their  necessary  reduction  of  consumption,  to 
be  reconciled  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  statement  when  imposing 
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a  further  ^18, 000 ,000  taxation  on  beer  alone,  namely,  that  “even  I 
half -pint  that  a  man  drinks  will  be  contributing  to  the  carrying-on  I 
of  the  War”?  The  licensing  revenue  is  a  vast  item  in  our  I 
resources  for  prosecuting  the  War,  and  any  reduction  of  it  will  f 
have  to  be  made  good  by  some  other  imposts.  The  action  of 
Russia  and  France  in  putting  an  end  to  the  trade  in  vodka  and  ' 
absinthe  respectively,  admirable  though  it  was,  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  analogous.  Neither  country  has  placed  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  wine,  beer,  or  the  less  harmful  kinds  of  spirits.  The 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  poisons  is  no  justification  for  interfering 
with  the  sale  of  food,  or  even  of  the  less  harmful  beverages. 

Nor  can  the  effect  of  the  regulations  on  the  local  rates  be  left  * 
out  of  the  calculation.  We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  G.  ^ 
Towler,  Secretary  to  the  London  Municipal  Society,  that  the  ^ 
present  rateable  value  of  licensed  premises  in  London  is  about 
If  millions,  producing,  roughly,  ^65Q,000  to  the  rates  each  year. 
One  probable  result  of  the  new  regulations  will  be  the  closing 
down  of  many  licensed  premises,  with  a  corresponding  fall  in 
their  rateable  value  and  a  consequent  serious  decrease  in  the  rates 
paid  by  publicans,  &c.  In  this  event,  unless  there  is  an 
equivalent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  local  government,  the  general 
ratepayers  will  have  to  make  good  the  loss,  which  will  very  likely 
mean  an  extra  3d.  in  the  £.  If  that  is  not  cutting  off  your  nose 
to  spite  your  face,  it  is  difi&cult  to  say  what  is. 

In  summing  up  the  matter,  the  conclusion  reached  by  anyone 
who  is  not  swayed  either  one  way  or  the  other  by  bias  is  that  the 
new  liquor  regulations  for  the  London  area  have,  like  an  arrow 
shot  at  random,  gone  beyond  the  mark.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
people  they  are  so  much  more  drastic  than  the  occasion  calls  for 
that  an  impression  of  prejudice  has  been  produced,  and  behind 
the  mask  of  national  defence  interests  one  seems  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  sour  face  of  the  prohibitionist.  They  constitute  such  a 
sweeping  interference  with  the  liberty  of  individual  action,  such 
an  imposition  of  sumptuary  rules,  and  such  a  ruinous  attack  on 
the  interests  of  a  trade  in  which  a  vast  amount  of  capital  is  in¬ 
vested,  that  nothing  short  of  urgent  necessity  could  be  held  to 
justify  them.  If  the  safety  of  the  realm  really  demands  all  this 
compulsory  abstinence  by  fits  and  starts,  then  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  If  the  excesses  of  a  few  foolish  topers  do  really 
prevent  us  from  getting  on  quickly  enough  with  war  work,  and 
these  excesses  can  only  be  checked  by  inconveniencing  some 
millions  of  ordinarily  temperate  citizens,  then,  in  spite  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  new  conditions,  patriotism  compels  us 
to  submit  to  them,  although  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should 
kiss  the  rod.  H.  J.  Jennings. 
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When  the  record  of  the  war  was  closed  last  month  the  general 
position  in  the  Serbian  theatre  of  operations  was  as  follows.  The 
Serbian  Army  had  been  driven  south  of  the  Western  Morava,  and 
was  falling  back  along  both  banks  of  the  river  Ibar  before  the  advance 
of  Generals  Koevess  and  Gallwitz,  while  General  Bojadjeff,  com¬ 
manding  the  1st  Bulgarian  Army,  after  the  occupation  of  Nish,  had 
cleared  the  country  down  to  the  river  Toplitza,  and  was  marching 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards  the  Kossovo  plain  with 
Prishtina  as  his  immediate  objective.  In  Macedonia  General 
Teodoroft,^  commanding  the  2nd  Bulgarian  Army,  had  seized  Uskub, 
and  was  threatening  Monastir,  while  the  Anglo-French  force,  which 
had  landed  at  Salonika  early  in  October,  had  advanced  up  the  Vardar 
valley  as  far  as  Krivolak,  with  the  intention  of  lending  a  hand  to  the 
Serbian  army  covering  Monastir,  and,  if  possible,  of  recovering 
possession  of  Uskub. 

During  the  past  month  the  enemy’s  offensive  became  more  pro¬ 
nounced  as  the  Serbian  resistance  weakened.  In  the  third  week  in 
November  General  Koevess  continued  his  advance  south  of  the 
Western  Morava  towards  the  Sanjak,  and  occupied  Novi  Bazar  on 
the  21st, 2  while  two  days  later  his  right  wing  entered  Prijpolye.  On 
this  day  the  Serbian  Government,  which  after  the  fall  of  Nish  had 
gone  to  Mitrovitza,  left  that  town  for  Prisrend,  and  General  Koevess 
occupied  it  on  the  24th,  while  the  right  wing  of  General  Gallwitz ’s 
Army,  forestalling  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  a  temporary  set-back 
west  of  Leskovatz,  occupied  Prishtina  on  the  25th.  The  enemy’s 
rapid  advance  decided  the  Serbian  Government  to  leave  Prisrend,  and 
establish  itself  at  Scutari,  the  ancient  capital  of  Stephen  Dushan, 
where  Prince  Alexander  arrived  with  M.  Passitch  and  the  foreign 
Ministers  on  the  30th,  after  a  rough  cross-country  journey  through 
Albania.  History  repeats  itself.  With  the  fall  of  Mitrovitza  and 
Prishtina  the  historic  plain  of  Kossovo,  where  Sultan  Amurath  over¬ 
whelmed  the  Serbian  Army  under  the  Tsar  Lazar  in  1389,  was  again 
delivered  into  an  enemy’s  hand,  and  the  Serbians  once  more  forced 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  and  Montenegro. 

On  November  28th  German  Main  Headquarters  published  a  lengthy 
communique,  recapitulating  the  events  of  the  campaign  in  Serbia, 
and  stating  that  its  object  had  been  achieved  as  soon  as  communica- 

(1)  In  the  article  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Review,  General  Toucheff  was 
erroneously  stated  to  have  been  in  command  of  the  2nd  Bulgarian  Army  instead 
of  General  Teodoroff,  who  has  commanded  it  throughout  the  operations  in 
Macedonia. 

(2)  See  sketch  of  the  Serbian  theatre  of  war  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly 
Revihw. 
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tion  with  Bulgaria  and  the  Turkish  Empire  had  been  opened 
up.  The  Serbian  Army,  it  w'as  stated,  had  fought  bravely,  but  had 
lost  100,000  prisoners,  and  since  it  had  been  put  to  flight  “main 
operations  had  come  to  an  end.”  Though  there  is  no  definite  official 
information  to  go  on,  it  would  appear  that  from  this  date  Field 
Marshal  Mackensen  left  Generals  Koevess  and  Bojadjeff  to  continue 
the  pursuit  of  the  Serbians  into  Albania,  while  he  drew  off  General 
Gallwitz’s  army  for  operations  elsewhere.  On  November  29th  the 
Bulgarians  captured  Prisrend,  where  they  claim  to  have  taken 
between  16,000  and  17,000  prisoners,  fifty  field  guns,  and  a  quantity 
of  war  material.^  Koevess  with  his  Austro-Hungarian  troops  mean¬ 
while  continued  his  advance  across  the  Lim  river,  but  not  without 
encountering  a  tough  resistance  from  the  Montenegrin  Army,  which 
is  bravely  keeping  the  field  under  command  of  the  old  King  Nicholas. 
The  Montenegrin  frontier  was  crossed  on  December  1st,  and  Plevlie, 
the  former  headquarters  of  the  Austrian  Army  when  in  occupation 
of  the  Sanjak,  was  occupied  on  the  2nd.  Farther  south  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  following  up  the  retreating  Serbians,  occupied  Dibra  on 
December  4th,  Djakova  on  the  7th,  while  the  German  troops  of 
Koevess ’s  Army  reached  Ipek  on  the  same  day.  The  pursuit  seems 
for  the  present  to  have  come  to  an  end,  while  the  Serbian  troops, 
dispersed  and  broken  up  into  small  detachments,  are  finding  their  way 
as  best  they  can  along  the  mountain  tracks  converging  on  Scutari, 
where  it  is  hoped  to  rally  and  concentrate  the  remnants  of  the  Army. 

The  conquest  of  Serbia  was  accomplished  after  a  two  months’ 
campaign,  in  which  the  Serbian  Army  of  not  more  than  250,000  men 
had  to  fight  against  odds  of  at  least  three  to  one.  The  result  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  no  aid  could  be 
expected  from  the  Allied  Powers.  The  Serbians  fought  with  heroic 
courage,  to  which  the  Germans  paid  a  well-deserved  testimony,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  heroism  can  accomplish  against  superior 
force.  The  Serbian  Army  has  been  completely  broken  up,  and  has 
lost  the  bulk  of  its  guns  and  equipment,  but  its  fighting  spirit  remains 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  after  re¬ 
cuperation  and  refitting  it  will  be  able  to  resume  the  offensive  in  the 
spring  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of  the  Allies,  which  is  now  con¬ 
centrating  at  Salonika.  Much  will  depend  upon  Italian  help,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Italian  Government  is  now  sending 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  Albanian  ports  and  is  alive  to  the  necessity 
for  prompt  action.  It  is  impossible  for  Italy  to  look  on  unconcernedly 
,  while  the  Austrians  are  overrunning  Montenegro  and  pushing  their 
way  towards  the  Albanian  coast.  Victory  for  the  Central  Powers 
means  the  extension  of  Austria’s  dominion  down  to  the  Greek 

(1)  Claims  of  this  kind  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  the 
Bulgarian  General  Staff  have  followed  the  practice  of  German  Main  Head¬ 
quarters  in  reckoning  civil  with  military  prisoners  in  their  published  lists.  As 
regards  war  material,  the  Serbian  Government  has  declared  that  no  single  gun 
or  rifle  was  left  behind  intact,  all  weapons  that  could  not  be  carried  away 
having  been  rendered  unserviceable. 
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frontier,  and  this  will  sound  the  death-knell  of  Italy’s  power  in  tho 
Adriatic  Sea. 

Throughout  the  month  of  November  the  situation  in  Macedonia 
was  dependent  on  the  results  of  the  campaign  in  Serbia.  Although 
General  TeodoroS  was  firmly  established  at  Uskub  until  the  1st  Bul¬ 
garian  Army  was  free  to  reinforce  him,  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  do  more  than  hold  up  the  French  in  the  Cema-Vardar  salient, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  Serbian  Army  of  the  north  form 
breaking  through  into  Macedonia.  What  he  did,  acting  no  doubt 
under  Mackensen’s  instructions,  was  to  occupy  Tetovo  and 
Kaschanik,  and  by  so  doing  sever  communication  between  Serbia 
and  Macedonia  except  by  a  circuitous  route  through  Albania.  But 
he  did  more  than  this.  He  kept  a  sufi&cient  force  at  Istib  and 
Strumnitza  to  prevent  a  further  advance  of  the  Allies  northwards, 
while  he  placed  nearly  a  whole  Division  in  and  about  Mount  Archangel, 
a  formidable  ridge  some  four  or  five  miles  west  of  the  Cerna,  in 
order  to  check  any  attempt  of  the  French  to  advance  westwards  with 
the  purpose  of  linking  up  with  the  Serbian  troops  which  were  holding 
the  Babuna  Pass.  These  dispositions,  which  were  made  with  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  situation,  were  wholly  successful.  The 
French  crossed  the  Cema  on  November  5th,  driving  in  the  Bulgarian 
outposts  before  their  advance,  but  before  they  got  far  on  their  way 
they  were  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  main  position  on  Mount 
Archangel,  and  were  unable  to  get  nearer  than  within  ten  miles  of 
the  Babuna  Pass.  No  reserves  were  immediately  available,  and 
Colonel  Vassitch’s  small  Serbian  Army,  being  unable  to  wait,  as  it 
was  in  danger  of  being  enveloped,  fell  back  towards  Monastir,  aban¬ 
doning  the  JBabuna  Pass  to  the  enemy.  Then  the  Bulgarians  turned 
on  the  French,  and  counter-attacked  them  with  great  violence,  but 
with  no  result  to  show  for  the  loss  of  4,000  men.  The  French 
retained  and  reinforced  all  their  positions  up  to  November  27th,  when 
General  Sarrail,  perceiving  that  the  Bulgarians  were  being  reinforced 
from  the  north,  and  that  there  was  no  further  hope  of  saving  the 
Serbian  Army,  began  to  prepare  to  retire  from  a  position  which  had 
been  left  en  I’air  by  the  Serbian  retreat,  and  was  too  exposed  to  hold 
with  his  limited  force  against  the  rapidly  increasing  forces  of  the 
enemy  in  front  of  him.  A  large  amount  of  stores  of  food  and  war 
material  had  been  collected  in  the  Cema-Vardar  salient  in  view  of  a 
possible  offensive,  and  these  had  to  be  got  away  before  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  troops  could  take  place.  The  French  commander 
appears  to  have  done  this  with  great  skill,  deceiving  the  enemy  up 
to  the  last  moment  by  local  attacks  which  gave  the  appearance  of 
an  intended  offensive  when  they  were  nothing  more  than  demon¬ 
strations  intended  to  cover  the  working  parties  who  were  taking  away 
the  stores. 

Meanwhile  the  defeat  of  the  Serbian  Army  of  the  north  had  set 
free  a  large  part  of  General  Bojadjeff ’s  Army,  and  Mackensen  ordered 
it  down  to  the  Vardarto  reinforce  General  Teodoroff.  On  December 
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5th  a  mixed  detachment  of  Austrian,  German,  and  Bulgarian  troops 
entered  Monastir,  but  by  this  time  General  Sarrail  had  got  away  the 
bulk  of  his  stores  and  was  beginning  to  withdraw  his  men.  The 
situation  was  somewhat  precarious  and  required  careful  handling. 
The  French  were  not  holding  a  straight  front,  but  were  dispersed 
over  a  horseshoe  position  extending  from  the  Cema  on  the  left  to 
Krivolak,  and  thence  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Vardar  till  it  lined  up 
with  the  British  troops,  who  were  holding  a  front  from  somewhere 
near  Eabrovo  to  Lake  Doiran.  The  problem  was  to  bring  back  the 
French  left  and  centre  till  a  contiguous  frontal  line  was  formed  with 
the  British  troops  who  occupied  the  right  flank.  Quick  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  position  the  Bulgarian  Commander,  -who  is  no  mean 
strategist,  determined  to  prevent  General  Sarrail  effecting  his  object. 
Concentrating  the  bulk  of  his  troops  right  and  left  of  the  Strumnitza- 
Doiran  road  he  sought  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  British  and 
French  troops,  throw  the  former  back  on  the  Greek  frontier,  and 
intercept  the  French  line  of  retreat  down  the  Vardar  valley.  The 
plan  was  well  conceived,  but  failed  owing  principally  to  the  fine 
stand  made  by  the  10th  British  Division.  On  December  5th  the 
French,  who  had  withdrawn  from  Krivolak  two  days  earlier,  reached 
the  Demir-Kapu  defile,  and  were  continuing  their  retreat  on  the 
6th,  when  after  a  heavy  bombardment  a  Bulgarian  attack  was 
launched  on  the  British  position,  and  pushed  home  with  great  deter¬ 
mination.  Under  cover  of  a  mist  small  parties  of  the  Bulgarians 
got  into  our  trenches,  but  were  immediately  driven  out.  Undaunted 
by  failure  the  Bulgarians  next  day  renewed  the  attack,  and  by  sheer 
weight  of  superior  numbers — one  account  describes  the  odds  as  ten 
to  one — pushed  our  men  out  of  their  first  position,  and  compelled 
them  under  cover  of  darkness  to  withdraw  to  a  second  line  of  trenches. 
On  the  8th  the  attack  was  again  renewed,  but  this  time  the  British 
troops  held  their  ground  till  it  was  necessary  to  retire  to  a  third 
position  in  order  to  conform  with  the  French  movements.  The  Bul¬ 
garians  claim  to  have  taken  ten  guns,  but  the  War  Ofi&ce  communique 
issued  on  December  12th  only  mentions  the  loss  of  eight  guns, 
which  had  to  be  placed  in  positions  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  withdraw  them.  The  British  casualties  were  1,500.  The  Bul¬ 
garians  are  reported  to  have  attacked  after  the  German  fashion  in 
dense  phalanx  formation,  and  their  losses  must  have  been  corre¬ 
spondingly  heavy.  One  report  estimates  their  losses  in  the  three 
days’  battle  to  have  been  not  less  than  8,000  killed  and  wounded. 
The  main  share  of  the  fighting  fell  to  the  10th  (Irish)  Division,^  but 
we  learn  from  a  Bulgarian  bulletin  that  some  units  of  the  20th 

(1)  The  10th  Division  is  a  New  Army  formation,  and  is  entirely  composed  of 
Irish  troops  trained  at  the  Curragh  under  command  of  Lieut. -General  Mahon. 
The  Battalion  of  the  Connaught  Rangers  referred  to  in  the  War  OflBce  com- 
nuniqui  is  the  5th  (Service)  Battalion.  The  Munster  Fusiliers,  also  mentioned, 
have  two  battalions  in  the  10th  Division,  the  5th  and  6th,  and  so  have  the 
Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  these  latter  four  battalions  all  being  in  the  29th  Infantry 
Brigade.  The  20th  Division  is  also  a  New  Army  formation. 
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Division  were  also  engaged.  These  troops  were  doubtless  the  rein¬ 
forcements  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  War  Office  communique  of 
December  12th  as  having  been  sent  to  the  help  of  the  10th  Division, 
Special  mention  is  made  in  the  same  communique  of  the  gallantry  of 
the  Munster  Fusiliers,  the  Dublin  Fusiliers,  and  the  Connaught 
Rangers. 

The  stand  made  by  the  10th  Division  in  the  three-day  battle 


described  above  undoubtedly  saved  the  situation,  for  if  the  British 
troops  had  given  way  the  French  retreating  down  the  Vardar  would 
have  been  taken  in  rear.  On  the  moniing  of  December  6th  the 
French  rearguard  troops  were  still  at  Demir-Kapu,  twenty  miles 
from  the  British  position,  when  it  was  assailed  by  the  Bulgarians,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  10th  that  they  reached  the  line  of  the  Bojinia 
river.  By  guarding  the  right  flank  the  10th  Division  enabled  our 
Allies  to  retire  in  perfect  order,  covered  by  their  rearguard  detach¬ 
ments.  On  the  11th  the  retirement  of  the  French  was  continued  up 
to  the  line  Smokvitza-Doiran  without  'further  fighting.  Next  day 
they  reached  Gevgheli,  and  the  British  troops  crossed  the  Greek 
frontier  to  Kilindir.  As  this  article  goes  to  press  on  December  18th 
the  Allied  forces  occupy  the  line  Karassuli-Kilindir,  the  French  and 
British  contingents  each  having  their  own  line  of  railway  retreat  to 
Salonika. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Anglo-French  Army  from  Macedonia,  and 
its  retreat  into  the  neutral  territory  of  Greece,  has  created  a  new  and 
unprecedented  situation,  which  must  now  be  briefly  considered. 
Though  no  definite  official  announcement  has  been  made  on  the 
subject  it  is  understood  that  as  a  result  of  the  recent  meetings  in 
Paris  of  the  War  Councils  and  General  Staff  representatives  of  the 
Allied  Powers  Salonika  is  to  be  retained  as  a  base  for  ulterior  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Whatever  technical  objections  our 
own  General  Staff  may  have  had  to  a  policy  which  opens  up  a  new 
theatre  of  operations,  and  diverts  force  from  the  Western  front,  no 
other  decision  was  possible  in  view  of  the  declarations  of  the  Allies 
to  stand  by  the  Serbians  and  help  them  to  recover  their  lost  terri¬ 
tory.  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  Serbia  must  be  reconquered, 
and  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Salonika  is  the  best  base  of 
operations  for  the  purpose  in  view.  As  was  pointed  out  in  last 
month’s  Fortnightly  Review  there  are  ports  on  the  Adriatic  httoral 
which  wilt  be  useful  as  subsidiary  bases  for  operations  from  that 
side,  but  both  by  reason  of  its  commanding  strategical  position,  and 
because  of  its  inimitable  harbour,  Salonika  offers  undeniable  advan¬ 
tages,  which  should  on  no  account  be  thrown  away,  as  a  starting-ofi 
point  for  the  impending  campaign. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  political  situation  as  between 
Greece  and  the  Allied  Powers — and  the  writer  proposes  to  leave  its 
discussion  to  others — there  can  be  no  question  that  the  use  of  neutral 
territory  by  a  belligerent  Power  for  purposes  of  military  convenience 
is  a  breach  of  neutrality,  and  not  less  so  because  the  Government  of 
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the  neutral  country  has,  whether  from  sympathy  or  under  the 
pressure  of  force  majeure,  acquiesced  in  the  occupation  of  its  terri¬ 
tory.  This  being  so,  and  in  order  to  put  herself  right  with  the  Central 
Powers,  Greece  cannot  consistently  deny  to  one  belligerent  what  she 
has  granted  to  another,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  her  assent 
to  the  demand  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  that  the  same 
facilities  for  the  movements  of  their  troops  should  be  granted  to  them 
as  have  been  granted  to  the  Allies.  This  is  the  price  which  Greece 
has  to  pay  for  a  neutrality  which  King  Constantine  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment  are  determined  to  maintain  so  long  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  do 
so.  The  position  is  humiliating,  but  Greece  has  brought  it  on  her¬ 
self,  and  there  is  no  way  out  of  it  except  by  entering  the  lists  as  a 
belligerent  and  making  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  establish  her 
position  as  an  independent  Power. 

What  seems  clear  is  that  the  Germans  will  not  consent  to  look 
passively  on  wdiile  the  Army  of  the  Allies  is  daily  growing  in  strength. 
The  Austro-German  force  in  Macedonia  may  not  be  immediately 
strong  enough  to  undertake  further  offensive  operations,  but  railway 
communication,  broken  at  present  at  several  places  on  the  Vardar 
valley  line,  will  soon  be  restored  up  to  the  Danube,  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  can  then  be  rapidly  brought  down  to  the  Greek  frontier.  So 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  anticipate  events  in  war,  this  is  what  will 
happen,  and  the  Allies  must  lose  no  time  in  preparing  to  resist  the 
attack. 

Salonika,  with  its  environs,  lends  itself  to  all  the  purposes  of  a 
great  entrenched  camp.  On  the  south  it  can  only  be  approached 
through  a  practically  land-locked  harbour,  which  is  defended  both  by 
shore  batteries  and  mines,  and  by  the  various  contrivances  designed 
by  the  Admiralty  as  a  protection  against  submarine  attack.  There 
is  deep  w'ater  close  up  to  the  harbour  shore,  and  though  the  permanent 
quay  accommodation  is  limited  it  can  be  expanded  to  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  extent  by  the  construction  of  temporary  wooden  landing 
stages  for  the  convenience  of  transports  when  unloading.  On  the 
west,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  town,  is  the  river  Vardar, 
unfordable  at  all  times  of  the  year,  with  its  marshy  banks  extending 
for  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  stream,  and  contributing  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  obstacle  which  the  river  places  in  the  way  of  an 
attack  coming  from  the  west.  North  of  the  town,  and  about  eight 
miles  from  it,  is  a  ridge  of  hills  with  the  central  peak  of  Daud  Baba, 
which,  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  1,500  feet  above  sea  level,  throws 
off  a  succession  of  spurs  down  to  the  river  bed  on  the  west,  and 
towards  the  town  on  the  south.  Daud  Baba  has  been  likened  unto 
Achi  Baba  of  Dardanelles  fame,  and  can  be  converted  into  a  central 
citadel  of  the  same  kind,  dominating  as  it  does  the  railway  approaches 
from  the  north,  and  forming  the  culminating  point  of  a  gigantic 
bridgehead,  constructed  so  as  to  cover  both  the  railway  and  road 
bridges  over  the  Vardar,  East  of  the  Daud  Baba  position  the  hills 
turn  south-east  to  the  Derbend  ridgeway,  through  a  gap  in  which  the 
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high  road  is  taken  to  Seres.  South  of  this  gap  the  hills  rise  again,  ' 
and  form  a  continuous  range  encircling  the  town,  and  bending 
gradually  westwards  to  the  Salonika  gulf.  The  average  height  of 
this  range  is  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  but  at  places  such  as  Beas 
Tash  (2,193  feet)  and  Hortiach  (3,543  feet)  (see  sketch),  the  hills 
reach  a  higher  elevation.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Vardar  to  where 
the  hills  touch  the  Gulf  of  Salonika  on  its  eastern  shore  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  this  defensive  line  is  approximately  seventy-five  miles,  and  j 
if  we  allow  3,000  men,  including  reserves,  for  every  mile  of  defended 
ground,  the  garrison  required  to  hold  this  perimeter  would  be  225,000 
men.  What  the  strength  of  the  Allied  forces  at  this  moment  may 
be  we  do  not  know,  but  reinforcements  of  men  and  guns  are  arriving 
every  day,  and  before  the  winter  is  over  we  may  expect  to  find  a 
mobile  army  half  a  million  strong  concentrated  in  the  entrenched 
camp  now  under  construction. 

The  Salonika  position,  as  described  above,  presents  almost  in¬ 
superable  difficulties  to  an  attacking  force  whether  coming  from 
the  West,  or  North,  or  East.  On  the  West  the  topographical  con¬ 
ditions  are  similar  to  those  which  baffled  the  Germans  in  their 
efforts  to  capture  Riga.  On  the  North  there  is  the  Baud  Baba 
position,  which,  if  fortified  after  the  manner  of  the  defences  on  the 
Western  front,  could  not  be  stormed  except  at  a  prohibitive  loss  of 
life.  On  the  East  the  town  can  only  be  approached  by  the  twenty- 
mile  gap  between  Lakes  Butkovo  and  Tachinos,  a  section  of  the 
River  Struma  running  along  the  whole  length  of  this  gap  from  lake 
to  lake,  and  opposing  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  movement  of 
troops  till  the  river  has  been  bridged.  West  of  this  gap,  and  within 
decisive  artillery  range  of  the  Struma,  are  the  forward  slopes  of 
the  Krusha  Balkans  on  the  north  of  the  Seres  road,  and  of  the  Beshik 
Dagh  south  of  it.  What  with  the  lakes,  the  river,  and  the  hills, 
the  Struma  position  is  a  very  strong  one  naturally,  and,  if  fortified 
and  defended  with  a  sufficiently  large  force,  would  effectually  close 
the  entrance  to  Salonika  from  this  direction.  Between  the  four 
lakes,  Doiran,  Langaza,  Tachinos,  and  Butkovo,  the  country  is 
rugged,  wild,  and  roadless,  save  only  for  the  one  thoroughfare  from 
Salonika  to  Seres,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  natime  of  this  tract  of 
country  that  the  coast  railway  was  taken  by  a  wide  detour  from 
Salonika  to  Doiran  before  turning  East  to  Dedeagatch. 

Since  the  Anglo-French  withdrawal  from  Salonika  there  has  been 
a  temporary  lull  in  the  enemy’s  offensive,  but  if  Field-Marshal 
Mackensen  be  still  in  command  in  this  theatre  of  war  our  troops  must 
not  look  for  a  lengthened  period  of  rest.  How  matters  will  develop 
is  at  present  uncertain.  Hitherto  the  Central  Powers  have  had 
the  assistance  of  Bulgarian  troops,  but  if  the  war  is  carried  into 
Greek  territory  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  help  will  be  any  longer 
available.  Bulgaria  has  no  present  designs  on  Greek  territory,  and 
her  interest  in  the  war  has  ceased  with  the  occupation  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  She  may  now  prefer  to  husband  her  strength  till  she  is 
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j  called  on  to  defend  the  territory  which  her  armies'  have  won. 
f  Prudence  dictates  this  course  to  her.  With  the  bitter  recollections 
of  the  Second  Balkan  War  still  fresh  in  memory,  even  King  Con¬ 
stantine  might  find  it  hard  to  restrain  his  troops  if  their  hated  foe 
put  foot  on  Greek  soil.  So  far  as  Greece  and  the  Allies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  removal  of  Greek  troops  from  the  zone  of  the  Allies’ 

]  operations  has  clarified  the  situation,  and  there  we  must  let  it 
'  remain  till  next  month. 

j  Towards  the  end  of  November  the  Indian  Expeditionary  Force, 
which  is  operating  in  Mesopotamia  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
I  Nixon,  received  an  unexpected  check  when  its  leading  column  was 
almost  within  sight  of  Baghdad.  It  will  be  within  the  recollection 
of  all  who  have  followed  the  successful  progress  of  the  Expedition 
up  the  Tigris  that  on  September  27th  General  Townshend,  who  has 
all  along  been  in  command  of  the  Advanced  Division  of  the  Force, 
j  reached  a  point  about  seven  miles  below  Kut-el-Amara,  where  he 
j  found  the  Turks  holding  a  strongly  entrenched  position  on  both  banks 
!  of  the  river.  On  the  28th  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy, 

*  driving  his  troops  out  of  a  first  into  a  second  position,  which  they 
evacuated  during  the  night,  leaving  1,650  prisoners  and  a  quantity 
.  of  war  material  in  General  Townshend’s  hands.  The  Turkish  force 
I  was  commanded  by  Nair-el-Din  Pasha,  and  was  estimated  to  con- 
[  sist  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  regular  troops  with  an 
I  unknown  number  of  tribesmen.  Subsequent  reports  showed  that 
^  the  positions  from  which  the  Turks  were  ejected  had  been  elaborately 
fortified  with  the  evident  intention  of  permanently  holding  them 
i  against  a  further  British  advance  up  the  Tigris.  The  following 
[  description  of  the  position  by  a  correspondent  with  the  Expeditionary 
j'  Force  gives  some  idea  of  its  strength. 

“The  Turks  constructed  twelve  miles  of  defences  across  the  river  at  right- 
angles  to  its  general  direction  at  this  point,  six  miles  on  the  right  bank  and  six 
miles  on  the  left.  The  works  on  the  right  bank  were  strengthened  by  the 
existence  of  an  old  water-cut.  The  banks  of  this,  ten  to  twenty  feet  high, 
towered  above  the  rest  of  the  flat  country,  and  afforded  excellent  facilities  for 
j  viewing  the  deployment  of  troops  advancing  to  the  attack.  A  strong  redoubt 
on  the  extreme  right  opposed  a  flank  attack  from  that  direction.  On  the  left 
bank  the  line  of  defences  was  cut  in  two  by  an  impassable  marsh  two  miles 
broad,  so  that  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  there  were,  first,  two  miles  of 
trenches,  then  two  miles  of  marsh,  and  then  again  two  more  miles  of  defences. 
Much  labour  had  been  expended  on  these  defences,  each  section  consisting  of 
many  successive  lines  of  trenches,  connected  by  an  intricate  network  of  deep 
communication  trenches,  along  which  a  complete  system  of  water  supply  pipes 
had  been  laid.  Everything  pointed  to  the  Turkish  intention  to  hold  the  position 
permanently.” 

After  the  occupation  of  Kut-el-Amara  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  Expedition  till  November  24th  when  a  communique  was 
issued  hy  the  India  Office  stating  that  on  November  22nd  General 
Townshend  reached  Ctesiphon,  eighteen  miles  from  Baghdad  and 
three  or  four  miles  east  of  the  Tigris,  where  he  found  the  Turks 
holding  a  position,  which  he  attacked,  and  after  severe  fighting 
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captured,  along  with  800  prisoners  and  a  quantity  of  arms  and  equip¬ 
ment,  our  losses  being  estimated  at  2,000  killed  and  wounded.  It 
was  further  stated  that  after  bivouacking  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
British  force  was  “  heavily  counter-attacked  ”  by  the  Turks  on  the 
night  of  the  23rd,  while  owing  to  want  of  water  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  to  the  Tigris  on  the  24th.  A  second  communique  was 
published  on  the  27th  stating  that  General  Townshend’s  troops  were 
in  possession  of  the  battlefield,  and  the  Turks  were  reported  to  be 
retiring  on  Dialah,  ten  miles  above  Ctesiphon,  while  the  British 
wounded  were  being  sent  down  the  river.  The  number  of  prisoners, 
previously  given  as  800,  was  reported  to  be  1,300,  and  the  number 
of  British  wounded  2,500.  A  third  communique  was  issued  on  the 
30th  in  which  the  enemy’s  strength  at  the  battle  of  Ctesiphon  was 
reported  to  have  been  four  Divisions,  one  of  which  was  believed 
to  have  been  completely  wiped  out.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
approach  of  Turkish  reinforcements  General  Townshend,  having  com¬ 
pleted  the  removal  of  his  wounded  and  prisoners,  had  withdrawn 
his  troops  to  a  position  lower  down  the  river.  Further  information 
was  given  in  a  fourth  communique ,  published  on  December  4th, 
when  the  British  casualties  were  reported  to  be  4,567,  and  the 
Turkish  prisoners  1,600.  The  Turks  were  stated  to  be  following 
up  the  British  retreat,  and  on  the  night  of  November  30th  General 
Townshend  fought  a  rearguard  action  against  greatly  superior 
Turkish  forces,  our  casualties  being  estimated  at  150.  General 
Townshend  reported  his  troops  to  be  retiring  in  perfect  order,  but 
he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  two  river  boats  behind  after  destroying 
their  engines.  On  December  7th  the  India  Office  reported  that  the 
British  troops  had  reached  Kut-el-Amara  wdthout  further  fighting, 
and  on  the  12th  another  communique  was  issued  stating  that  after 
arrival  at  Kut-el-Amara  the  British  position  was  “heavily  bom¬ 
barded”  on  December  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  on  which  latter  day 
the  Turks  followed  up  the  bombardment  by  infantry  attacks,  which 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  a 
lull  in  the  fighting,  and  General  Townshend  has  had  time  to  con¬ 
solidate  his  position  on  the  same  ground  from  which  he  ejected  the 
Turks  at  the  end  of  September.  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  December  15th  that  reinforcements  continue 
to  be  sent  up  stream  as  soon  as  they  are  disembarked  at  Fao,  and 
he  at  the  same  time  cautioned  the  public  against  attaching  any 
credence  to  the  grandiloquent  bulletins  which  are  issued  by  the 
Turks,  and  which  contain  “  grossly  exaggerated  ”  information. 

The  above  being  the  facts  of  the  situation  as  far  as  we  know  them 
we  must  wait  for  the  detailed  reports  of  Generals  Nixon  and  Towns¬ 
hend  before  attempting  to  pass  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the 
operations.  It  is  clear  that  when  General  Townshend  reached 
Ctesiphon  he  found  a  much  larger  force  opposed  to  him  than  he 
had  anywhere  previously  encountered  on  the  way  up  from  Fao.  Four 
Turkish  Divisions  were  brought  into  line  as  against  one  British 
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Division,  which,  however,  had  been  reinforced  by  other  troops,  and 
was  probably  not  less  than  20,000  strong.  Though  the  Turks  were 
badly  beaten  on  November  22nd,  and  driven  off  the  field  of  battle, 
it  appears  from  a  Turkish  communique  issued  on  the  27th  that  the 
position  captured  by  General  Townshend  was  only  an  advanced  one, 
and  that  the  beaten  troops  retreated  to  the  “main  position,”  where 
they  rallied,  and  after  being  reinforced  returned  to  the  attack  on 
the  following  day.  Outnumbered,  and  attacked  by  fresh  troops, 
it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if,  in  the  circumstances, 
General  Townshend  deemed  it  advisable  to  fall  back  on  his  rein¬ 
forcements  rather  than  wait  their  arrival  where  he  was.  The  Turks 
were  evidently  holding  Baghdad  in  force.  He  was  350  miles  from 
his  sea  base  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  and  his  troops  had  suffered  severely 
in  the  Ctesiphon  fighting.  Depending  on  water  transport  for  feeding 
his  troops  he  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  up  supplies 
owing  to  the  river  being  at  its  lowest  in  September,  rendering  the 
passage  of  even  small  boats  slow  and  precarious. ^  Ketreat  was 
clearly  necessary,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned  that 
it  should  have  been  accomplished  in  perfect  order  and  with  insig¬ 
nificant  loss. 

This  temporary  check  will  not  be  allowed  to  change  our  deter¬ 
mination  to  reach  Baghdad,  for  unless  we  can  take  and  hold  the  city 
the  expedition  into  Mesopotamia  will  have  failed  in  the  main  object 
for  which  it  was  undertaken.  Setting  aside  the  prestige  attaching  to 
possession  of  the  place,  the  strategic  position  of  Baghdad  on  the  high 
road  into  Persia,  and  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  is  incontestable,  and  is 
of  such  importance  as  to  justify  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  capture 
it  before  the  Germans  can  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Turks.  If 
any  confirmation  of  this  view  were  required  it  would  be  found  in  the 
account,  which  has  reached  London  as  this  article  is  going  to  press 
(December  18th),  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  which  German 
agents,  headed  by  Prince  Reuss,  have  succeeded  in  setting  on  foot  in 
Persia,  and  which  nearly  ended  in  detaching  the  young  Shah  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  Allies,  and  persuading  him  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Pro-German  insurgents.  It  must  have  been  through 
Baghdad,  for  no  other  route  was  open,  that  the  large  store  of  arms 
and  munitions,  which  were  sent  to  Hamadan  for  the  use  of  the  rebel 
gendarmerie,  reached  that  town.  Fortunately  Russian  troops  were 
available  to  save  the  situation,  and  by  occupying  Hamadan  the  rebel 

(1)  Writing  on  October  4th  on  the  way  up  the  river,  a  correspondent  with 
the  Expeditionary  Force  describes  the  difficulties  of  the  river  traffic  as  follows; 
“Still  on  the  boat  following  up.  Most  unsatisfactory  work,  as  we  cannot  get 
on  with  it,  for  we  are  constantly  sticking  in  the  mud,  and  sometimes  take  a 
whole  day  to  move  off.  We  have  frequently  to  disembark  in  order  to  lighten 
the  ship.  If  things  do  not  improve  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  chuck  it,  as 
the  feeding  of  the  troops  up  here  will  be  impossible.  We  are  now  not  more 
than  50  miles  from  Baghdad  by  road,  and  130  by  river.  It  will  be  sickening 
to  have  to  return,  but  by  now  the  Turks  must  have  reformed,  and  be  consider 
ably  stronger  than  our  small  party  here.” 
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movement  has  been  scotched  at  its  fountain  head.  If  after  restoring 
the  Shah’s  authority  at  Kum,  and  elsewhere  in  their  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence,  the  Russians  would  send  a  force  to  occupy  Kermanshah  and 
Khanikin,  this  would  materially  assist  General  Nixon  by  threatening 
Baghdad  from  the  north,  while  the  British  Army  attacks  the  city 
from  the  south. 

The  sketch  map  accompanying  this  article  shows  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  railway  communication  between  Baghdad  and  the  western 
portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Starting  at  Haidar  Pasha,  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Baghdad  railway,  the  great  trunk  route 
through  Asia  Minor  has  been  completely  constructed  and  opened  for 
traffic  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  where  a  tunnel 
eighteen  miles  long  was  still  under  construction  at  the  outbreak  of 
war.  When  this  tunnel  is  completed,  as  also  the  tunnel  through  the 
Amanus  range  of  hills  between  Adana  and  Aleppo  through  railway 
communication  will  have  been  established  as  far  as  Ras-el-Ain,  the 
present  railhead  of  the  western  section  of  the  line.  Beyond  Ras-el- 
.4.1n  there  is  an  unfinished  section  of  the  railway  extending  for  some 
350  miles  to  Mosul,  and  thence  down  the  Tigris  to  Samara,^  up  to 
which  point  the  eastern  section  of  the  line  has  been  completed  from 
Baghdad.  Though  the  work  of  construction  has  been  lately 
accelerated,  the  line  is  still  far  from  complete,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  with  the  Tigris  in  full  flood,  as  is  now  the  case,  we  can  send 
reinforcements  from  Karachi  and  Suez  to  Kut-el-Amara  quicker  by 
many  days  than  the  Turks  can  bring  troops  to  Baghdad  from  Smyrna, 
Damascus,  or  Constantinople.  We  have,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  through  railway  communication  has  now  been  established  be¬ 
tween  Berlin  and  Constantinople,  German  and  Austrian  workshops 
being  now  available  for  supplying  Meissner  Pasha,  the  Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  the  Baghdad  railway,  with  the  necessary  plant  for  completing 
the  railway  to  Baghdad.  If  Baghdad  is  to  be  taken  and  fortified 
against  attack  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pouring  reinforcements  of 
British  troops  into  Mesopotamia,  for  by  the  middle  of  next  year  we 
must  expect  to  find  the  Baghdad  railway  completed  throughout  its 
course,  when  the  strategical  advantage  at  present  enjoyed  by  Great 
Britain  will  pass  out  of  her  hands  into  those  of  the  two  Central 
Powers. 

(1)  The  Sofia  correspondent  of  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  has  lately 
reported  a  further  extension  of  the  Baghdad  section  from  Samara  to  Tekri, 
while  he  says  the  Taurus  tunnel  will  be  completed  in  1916. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FIDUCIA  PACIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — On  first  reading  Mr.  Stewart’s  amazing  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  peace  terms,  I  took  it  to  be  satire,  not  perhaps  in  the 
best  of  taste,  since  it  must  inevitably  be  read  by  many  whose 
nearest  and  dearest  have  died  that  England  may  live.  On  re-reading 
certain  passages,  I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  genuine  opinion  of  a  man  not  perhaps  very  practical,  but 
filled  with  kindly  feeling  appropriate  to  the  present  season,  and 
honestly  believing  in  the  impending  millennium  described  by  Luke. 

Unfortunately,  the  endurance  of  peace  depends  on  both  parties 
to  the  pact.  If  I  were  going  into  the  jungle  to  make  a  lasting  peace 
with  a  tiger,  I  should  take  a  rifle. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  Prussia  cannot  share  Mr.  Stewart’s 
hopefulness,  and  we  shall  deprecate  the  publication  of  his  peace 
propaganda,  particularly  at  a  moment  when  the  “  ark  ”  of  an 
American  peace  crank  has  foundered  in  a  sea  of  ridicule,  and  when, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  war,  peace  conditions  are  to 
be  openly  debated  at  a  carefully  staged  sitting  of  the  Reichstag. 

Kindness  is  an  admirable  virtue,  but  in  the  wrong  place  it  is  worse 
even  than  cruelty.  A  surgeon  cannot  afford  to  be  tender  when 
performing  a  critical  operation,  and  the  Allies  have  a  very  critical 
operation  to  perform  on  Europe  before  it  can  be  restored  to  perfect 
health. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  enemy  should  be  led  by  such  articles  as  Mr. 
Stewart’s  to  form  a  wholly  erroneous  impression  of  English  and 
allied  public  opinion.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if  a  plebiscite  were 
taken,  Mr.  Stewart’s  ten  conditions  would  be  slightly  amended  so 
as  to  appear  somewhat  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  immediate  abdication  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  banishment  of 
him  and  his  sons  from  German  territory. 

2.  The  evacuation  by  the  enemy  of  France  (including  Alsace  and 
Lorraine),  the  Trentino,  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Poland. 

3.  The  German  Fleet  either  to  come  out  and  be  sunk  or  to  be 
forfeit  to  the  Allies. 

4.  The  whole  of  Germany’s  overseas  possessions  to  remain  forfeit. 

5.  The  responsible  party,  or  parties,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Cavell  and 
those  responsible  for  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania  and  Ancona 
to  be  publicly  hanged. 

6.  A  war  indemnity  of  two  thousand  million  pounds,  one-half  of 
which  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  restoration  of  Belgium  and  Serbia, 
the  other  half  to  be  divided  among  the  other  Allies. 

7.  Permanent  industrial  and  commercial  ostracism  of  Germans 


in  the  markets  and  cities  of  the  Allies. 

8.  International  policing  of  the  high  seas  by  the  Allied  Fleets  and 
permanent  control  of  German  merchant  shipping  as  security  for 
(o)  payment  of  the  indemnity,  (b)  future  good  behaviour. 

9.  Turkey  to  cease  to  be  a  European  State. 
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10.  The  partition  of  Bulgaria  among  such  other  Balkan  States 
and  in  such  proportions  as  the  Allies  shall  determine. 

Here,  I  submit,  is  security  for  a  far  more  enduring  peace  than 
that  splendid  vision  in  sup^rt  of  which  Mr.  Stewart  cites  a  Scrip¬ 
tural  precedent  wholly  foreign  to  Teutonic  ideals. 

Some  of  your  readers  will  no  doubt  find  that  the  foregoing  errs 
on  the  side  of  mercy.  For  this,  the  softening  influences  of  the  season 
must  be  held  responsible. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

December  4th,  1915.  F.  G.  Aflalo. 


*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

If  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  on 
article. 


